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Looking for a motive back of 

Why Orientals Massacre +t. Hossible annihilation of 

the foreign ministers in Peking, the London Spec- 

tator prints the following interesting analysis of 
the Oriental’s object: 


One understands massacre among savages, who 
give way, like children, to an appetite for destruc- 
tion, and probably scarcely remember the atrocities 
they have committed, but Asiatics not only think 
before they act, but are more capable than Euro- 
peans of continued self-restraint. They govern 
themselves almost completely, and will, if they 
think it wise, continue to act submissiveness when 
they do not feel submissive for a lifetime. No one 
in India even dreamt up to 1857 that the Sepoys 
were sick of the rule of the white man, and that 
to be rid of it Brahmin soldiers were ready to die 
in battle for an unknown Mussulman Emperor. The 
Chinese, in particular, can conceal a feeling with 
consummate skill, and shroud their emotions so 
completely that those who understand them best 
confess that they often remain to the most ex- 
perienced a sealed book. Most colonels of Indian 
regiments in 1857 denied with perfect sincerity the 
possibility of outbreaks in their regiments; and in 
the present month Sir Robert Hart, who knew 
the Chinese better than any living European, must 
have disbelieved utterly in any schemes of ven- 
geance upon the white men. The theory of un- 
controllable impulse, which accounts in a way for 
an occurrence like the Sicilian Vespers or the mur- 
der of Bishop Pattison, will not, in fact, explain 
the. massacres of the East, which nevertheless 
occur. Our own belief is that they are much more 
due to policy than to any uncontrollable motive 
whatever. The Asiatic thinks that the best way 
to overcome enemies whom he for any reason 
dreads is to strike terror among them, and knows 
of no instrument so terrorizing as death distributed 
wholesale, in pailfuls as it were. If he quarrels with 
his janissaries, he destroys not only them, but the 
religious orders to which they are affiliated. He 
believes fully the evil Italian’s maxim, that if you 
injure, you should keep on injuring until there is 
no power of resistance, and knows of rio method 
of obeying that law of statecraft so effective as 


wholesale slaughter. The Sultans of Turkey have 
dealt in this way with rebels throughout their 
history, usually with success, and it was as potential 
rebels that the Armenians were, in our own time, 
swept away. The late Shah also rid himself of the 
Babi sect by wholesale murder, platefuls of eyes 
being brought to the Palace in proof that his or- 
ders had been carried out. The Sepoys in 1857 
acted entirely on that idea, which, as was subse- 
quently proved in evidence, was the one that in- 
spired the great atrocity of Cawnpore. “Kill all,” 
counseled Azimoollah, the refined and cultured In- 
dian, who recommended that great crime, “and the 
English at home will tremble and leave you un- 
punished.” We have in our own minds no doubt 
that the massacre of. Pekin was as deliberately 
plotted as that of St. Bartholomew, and that those 
who plotted it thought they were devising a grand 
stroke of policy, one which would inspire terror in 
their foes as well as commit their friends to a quar- 
rel in which there could be no compromise. Europe 
was to shake at the extirpation of Europeans, and 
thenceforward avoid China. Of course other feel- 
ings entered also into the act. To the Asiatic 
mind, which assigns to the ruler much of the ir- 
responsibility which he attributes to deity, slaugh- 
ter is the supreme act of majesty, a decree to be 
proud of even if the provocation is insufficient. 
“Who can resist me,” is his inner feeling, “when 
I can distribute death as the gods do?”—the idea 
which maddened the Czsars and probably all the 
not very numerous despots who have habitually 
used their power of life and death. The irreversible 
sentence gratifies an evil pride, as it is known to 
gratify poisoners. Add that slaughter when com- 
plete destroys the possibility of reproach from 
those who are spared, and therefore assuages 
rather than increases the slight pang of conscience, 
and we may understand almost entirely the genesis 
of Oriental massacre. The absence of distinction 
between men and women is a mere detail common 
whenever the victims are secretly feared—as they 
were in the French Revolution—while of the chil- 
dren it is probable that the murderers scarcely 
think. The children are killed when a town is 
taken by Asiatics, and even in an Asiatic riot, out 
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of pure bedevilment, and the general or agitator 
in command would receive remonstrance on that 
account with the sort of surprise with which an 
Italian receives remonstrance about the suffering 
of animals. Asiatics love their own children, but 
kill them ruthlessly, as in Rajpootana, when con- 
venient, and for children in the abstract they have 
no feeling. 





As we draw further and 
further away from the Span- 
ish war we get nearer to the actual money cost 
of the undertaking in which we were engaged, 
though the end cannot come until the new prob- 
lems brought about by that war have been finally 
settled. Apropos of this the following article in 
the San Francisco Argonaut sheds some light: 


What War Costs 


Just what has been the cost of the war with Spain 
and in the Philippines cannot be determined by any 
system of bookkeeping, and yet a general idea may 
be had from scrutiny of the record of Treasury 
warrants. According to Chief MacLennon, of the 
Warrant Department, there has .been withdrawn 
from the public funds for war purposes since the 
outbreak of hostilities $388,000,000. This sum has 
paid not alone for military operations, sustenance 
and transportation and defense, but includes the 
expense of the Paris Treaty and the $20,000,000 
given Spain for the islands. It is considerable 
enough to show that war, as an investment, is 
hardly to be sought, and that when circumstances 
make it inevitable, the condition is much to he 
deplored and to be modified with all speed con- 
sistent with honor. In 1896 the expenditures of the 
War Department were $50,830,920; 1897, $48,950, - 
267; 1898, $91,992,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1899, they rose to $229,841,254. Durinz 
eleven months of the present fiscal year they have 
amounted to $126,422,544. The expenditures can 
hardly be expected again to subside to the old 
scale, there being new interests to protect and 
more men necessary. The relative cost of the navy 
has been about as much as would be expected. 
In 1806 it was $27,147,732; 1807, $34,561,546; 1808, 
$58,823,084; 1800, $63,942,104. For eleven months 
of the fiscal year about to close it has been $51,039,- 
528. The navy also is being, owing to the possible 
exigency of war, placed on a new basis of magni- 
tude, which, however gratifying to national pride 
and in consonance with the popular will, must be 
reckoned with either as a luxury or an expensive 
necessity. .There is no impulse to decry the larger 
navy, but the readiness with which the increase is 
sanctioned is a monetary tribute to war. Notwith- 


standing the immense outlay caused by the conflict 
with Spain, and continued by the menace of further 
complications, the revenues of the country are so 


great as to accumulate at the rate of $5,000,000 per 
month. This shows that whatever the price of war, 
the country can, in one sense, afford to indulge in 
it, for the war taxes have not been onerous, have 
in ordinary transactions scarcely been noticed, 
while many of those upon whom their weight was 
designed to fall have wholly evaded them. Yet 
there are ways of peace in which capital could more 
advantageously be invested, and the men who brave 
death on the firing-line would add more to pros- 
perity if engaged in building up rather than tearing 
down. The cost of war, as this country has experi- 
enced it, is not to be charged against any man or 
set of men. There can only be hope that cessation 
of battle is near, for there is no visible and adequate 
recompense. For the millions devoted to the de- 
feat of Spain there is the spectacle of a freer Cuba, 
exultant in the promise of perfect liberty. For 
what is being devoted to the Philippines there is 
no definite promise, and with the problem there 
unsettled arises a new problem in the farther Orient. 





A new set of war problems 
has arisen out of the doings 
of the British in South Africa. The Spanish war 
did much to solve naval problems, but the Boer 
war is doing much the same thing for the army. 
What follows is abridged from the London 
Speaker and relates to the gun experiments which 
have been made with modern field pieces: 


In the first place that very much discussed 
weapon, the mobile siege gun, has proved its worth. 
The history of that arm is too well known to need 
much recapitulation here. In the transformation 
of the artillery which was imposed upon the French 
by their disasters there had always beet’ some idea 
of the kind; it was not actually put into practice, 
even by way of experiment, till 1894, and for at 
least four years after that its use remained a doubt- 
ful matter upon which gunners were divided. To 
put the matter simply, the problem is as follows: 
every increase in range is evidently of advantage, 
but to increase the range of a weapon and at the 
same time to increase the destructive power of its 
missile it is necessary to increase its weight. Not 
only is it necessary to increase its weight, but it is 
also necessary, if one is to have any rapidity in 
firing and any handiness in the gun, to extinguish 
the recoil as far as possible; for it increases of course 
with the power of the weapon. For this double 
reason, it seemed necessary as the gun grew heavier 
to put beneath it a carriage whose weight increased 
even in a higher proportion. But it w7s easily seen 
that if some form of brake could be invented which 
should absorb the recoil the greater part of the dead 
weight of the carriage would become unnecessary. 
So long as that dead weight remained a necessity 
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for the heavy gun, so long it was impossible to use 
it with any real effect in the field. The problem 
therefore was concentrated upon the invention of a 
brake which should neutralize the powerful recoil 
of a 5-inch gun and at the same time should not 
be so complicated or so delicate as to get out of 
order easily in the field. One school of gunners be- 
lieved that they had solved this problem in the “Hy- 
dro-pneumatic brake.” Their view prevailed, and 
within the last two years two types of guns, one just 
under 5 inches in calibre, the other just over 6, were 
turned out in large numbers for use in the field. Be- 
fore this conclusion was reached the Boers had 
bought from the two French factories a number of 
guns of this type, and it is the smaller of the two 
that has proved itself serviceable in this campaign. 

A more debatable point is the following: There 
has been an increasing tendency on the Continent 
to divide field artillery into two branches, the one to 
consist of the aforesaid heavy guns, the second to 
be of far lighter catibre than the old field-piece— 
say seven pounders—and to abolish the uniform 
type of twelve and fifteen pounders (as we should 
call them) to which artillery had for the twenty 
years between 1878 and 1898 conformed. The rea 
son for using this smaller weapon is as follows: 
It was imagined that, so far as long-distance firing 
was concerned, the big gun could be trusted to do 
its work, and that even if it failed to do its work 
because it was out-metaled, or what not, then there 
would be no use in having a kind o! intermediary 
gun so near to it in size as the old field gun, with 
its necessary slowness of action and its necessary 
weight. It was thought much better to depend, in 
the second line, upon light, quick-firing pieces, of 
small calibre. For example, supposing in a direct 
attack upon a defended position the fire of a couple 
of batteries of the 5-inch gun did not prevent the 
advance of the attack, the defenders would gain no 
great advantage by using the heavy gun at nearer 
ranges, since the whole object of a heavy’ gun is 
that, in spite of its slowness of fire, it commands so 
great a range. It would be evident that in such 
conditions the best thing the defenders could fall 
back upon would be very rapidly firing field-pieces, 
which need not have heavy missiles, and whose 
range need only be considerably superior to that of 
rifle fire. The heavy artillery having decided a 
battle for you it seemed evident that in the pressing 
home of the attack the lighter and the more rapidly 
fired your artillery the better; that is, when once 
your heavy artillery had silenced or reduced the 
enemy’s batteries. Now this being the general view 
which the Continent has taken with regard to the 
reform of artillery, it is a matter of some concern 
to us whether our experience in South Africa does 
or does not warrant our following in the same path. 


The Times in an article upon 
the recent feat of the torpedo 
boat destroyer Viper, calls it a “marine wonder,” 
and gives a series of figures upoa its extraordi- 
nary claim to the title. The article reads as 
follows: 

Very great interest is felt by naval officers and 
other students of marine engineering and archi- 
tecture in the recent wonderful performance at 
Newcastle by the torpedo destroyer Viper of the 
3ritish Navy. Earlier trials had shown that the 
Viper was swift, but the inventor of the peculiar en- 
gine with which she is equipped was determined 
that she should do all that he had promised, and 
more, and on the last trial she did what no vessel 
ever did before. She steamed over a measured mile 
at the rate of 43 miles an hour—37% knots, as 
recorded by the official observers. The Viper is a 
beat only 210 feet long, 21 feet wide, and having 7 
feet draught. Yet under the direction of C. A. 
Parsons, who created her, she developed 12,000 
horse-power to drive her through the water six 
times in an hour over the measured mile at the rate 
of speed required to be steamed in order to satisfy 
the British Admiralty. No other navy in the world 
has undertaken to produce a torpedo destroyer with 
such speed as this. Japan has one that is intended 
to make 33 knots; France has a few designed to 
maintain a speed of 30 knots an hour; Germany pro- 
poses with her new destroyers to reach 28.5 knots; 
Russia hasa few vessels of the torpedo class designed 
to make 29.7 knots, and the United States Navy will 
soon have many thirty-knotters. All of them will be 
at a great disadvantage as compared with this flier 
produced by Great Britain, if the opportunity that 
seldom comes should be presented to a vessel of 
war steaming 43 miles an hour, a speed far greater 
than the average reached on most railroads. The 
inventor of the turbine engine does not encourage 
the idea that his invention will be at once applied 
to ocean steamers. It is expensive, he admits, as 
compared with other engines, although economical 
ir its use of steam as compared with reciprocating 
engines. Its use would, in his estimation, add a 
couple of knots the hour to the speed of the ocean 
liners. That would seem to be a desirable gain, if 
s}eed only is to be considered in crossing the ocean. 
As the turbine engine is said to be steadier than 
others, that suggests another advantage. Engineers 
may find faults with this turbine engine about which 
the inventor may be excused from speaking. One 
of them generally known is that the turbine engine 
cannot be reversed. It has but one motion, and 
when it is desired to reverse the motion of a vessel 
propelled by one of these engines a separate motor 
must be employed to set her aback. Whatever the 
defects of the engine may be, and whatever may. be 
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the limits placed upon its adoption for other than 
naval vessels of small size, the record of the Viper 
is certainly one to give marine engineers a few 
moments of serious thought. 


The Scientific American adds these further re- 
marks to the subject: 


The remarkable success of turbo-propulsion 
naturally invites speculation as to the possibilities 


" of the future, not merely in torpedo boats but in the 


larger field of the cruiser and battleship. Then, 
again, there is the question of its application to the 
merchant marine, where the record for speed now 
stands at 23 knots an hour. There is no doubt that 
the turbine could be applied successfully to a 25,- 
ooo ton liner, and that speeds of 30 knots and over 
ceuld be realized; but it would be at a cost of fuel 
that would be absolutely prohibitive. Indeed, Mr. 
Parsons, the inventor of the turbine, has stated that 
he could put turbines and boilers in a transatlantic 
liner that would drive her across the ocean in three 
days, if the owners of the vessel would be willing to 
burn 10,000 to 12,000 tons of coal. 

Although the Parsons turbine, in proportion to 
its indicated horse-power, is remarkably light and 
compact, it has a voracious appetite for steam; so 
much so, that Admiral Melville once said that what 
surprised him in the turbine was not so much the 
irdicated horse-power of the turbines as the enor- 
mous quantities of steam supplied by the boilers. 
So that, if we are anxious for a three-day crossing 
of the Atlantic, we must make up our minds to pay for 
an enormously expensive luxury; so costly, indeed, 
that the three-day boat, using coal as its fuel and 
steam in its motors, will probably never pass from 
the theoretical to the practical stage. 





Not a little that is interest- 
Consumption and Its Cure +4 about consumption has 
appeared in the newspapers of late, the discus- 
sion of the subject having been actuated by the 
activity of health authorities in different parts of 
the country. Both Boston, Mass., and Trenton, 
N. J., have lately tried to isolate consumptives 
under certain quarantine regulations, the idea be- 
ing whenever a case of consumption is reported 
to the Board, to examine the patient and his sur- 
roundings, and, if circumstances warrant it, to 
remove the patient to a public institution. The 
Buffalo Times says of this: 


The importance of forcing scientific treatment of 
consumptives when left in their homes, which is 
probably the real meaning of the new orders issued 
in Boston, is evident from the reports from various 
institutions where such treatment is applied. In the 
first annual report of the Massachusetts State 
Hospital for Consumptives, which was opened in 
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October, 1898, it is shown that of 212 cases of all 
degrees that were treated, 30.97 per cent. were dis- 
charged after an average stay of four months with 
the disease arrested, which some authorities take 
to mean cured; 46.10 per cent. were discharged as 
improved, and 21.23 per cent. were recorded as not 
improved. Of those who were discharged as 
arrested, a very large percentage went to the in- 
stitution when in the early stages of the disease. 
The records of another sanitarium show that of 
1,200 patients treated during the last fifteen years, 
23 per cent. were discharged as cured, 56 per cent. 
were discharged with the disease arrested, and 19 
per cent. were discharged with the disease stationary. 
Only a few days ago a similar glowing report came 
from Dr. Appell, the physician in charge of the 
Government sanitarium at Fort Bayard, N. M., for 
the benefit of soldiers suffering from consumption. 
Dr. Appell says that twelve cases of incipient con- 
sumption have been completely cured in the last 
year and that a forthcoming report which he will 
make to the Government will contain statistics 
which will startle the medical world. The treatment 
at this institution consists simply of outdoor life 
and work. Such a showing promises much for the 
success of the sanitarium which is to be erected in 
the Adirondacks. 


Reverting to the same topic the Brooklyn Eagle 
also calls attention to the great benefit to con- 
sumptives of the clear dry air of Arizona, which, 
it believes, will become a vast sanitarium for this 
disease: 

It has certain advantages over California, in that 
it is less populous, and the disease is therefore less 
likely to be carried to others who are now in health; 
it is warmer and there is less possibility of chill 
from dew and rain; the average altitude is high, and 
though we are apt to think of it as a desert region it 
contains large tracts of evergreen forest, the 
balsamy odors of which are especially grateful to 
sufferers with lung troubles and doubtless have a 
healing influence as well. The city makes con- 
sumptives and the country heals them. The country 
also makes them when there is a lack of intelligence, 
as there is in all those homes in which the windows 
are closed that the sun and air may not enter and in 
those places where wells are so dug as to receive 
the drainage of closets and barnyards. At the sea 
level the air is heavy, and the lungs are not filled. 
but in a high plateau or mountain country the air, 
being thinner, calls for a greater pulmonary activity 
on the part of those who breathe it. In order to 
secure the same amount of oxygen as at ocean 
level, twice the seeming quantity of air has to be 
inhaled. This unconscious deep breathing opens 
and clears all parts of the lungs, and where the air 
is pure it is antiseptic, healing the diseased surfaces. 
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Tuberculosis is less contagious than the specialists 
try to make us believe, but the fact that it is con- 
tagious at all is enough to establish safeguards for 
the general public against it. We shall probably 
have national sanitaria, in time, just as we shall have 
State hosptials where the State contains high 
ground enough to build them, and from all accounts 
Arizona is one of the most eligible of places for the 
reception and cure of a large and most unfortunate 
class of invalids. Of one thing we are sure: The 
city should never contain a consumptives’ hospital. 
Not only is it a menace to the health of the dwellers 
roundabout, but it is the worst of places in which 
to confine the patients. They should be among the 
woods and hills—never in the streets. 





There should be a corner 
somewhere where the deeds 
of modern heroes in homespun might be recorded. 
If not surrounded with the flatulent verbiage of 


Heroes of To-Day 


the overwrought reporter, and every possible — 


doubt cast upon the authenticity of ‘the report 
by the exaggerations of the writer, these emits 
appear in such modesty in the newspapers that 
they are barely noticed. Current Literature has 
preserved an occasional one of these, but there 
should be something akin to the Legion of Honor, 
where the names and stories of unassuming hu- 
manity might be properly conserved. An instance 
in point is the following account of such a case, 
which occurred at a Chicago crossing, the hero 
being the man that tended the gate. The ac- 
count appears in ‘The Independent and is as fol- 
lows: 

A few weeks ago the lightning express was com- 
ing down the track. It was the tender’s duty to 
see that the crossing was clear, and to signal that 
fact to the train with his white flag. He did it. 
and was slowly backing from.the track, still wav- 
ing his flag, for the day was dark, and the engineer 
might not see till the train was near. From the 
other side of the track a little girl came toddling 
down, right in front of the swiftly approaching train. 
The train was almost upon her when the watchman 
saw her. He shouted, but she did not hear, or it 
was too late for her to heed. Even as he shouted, 
he ran. He knew what it meant. To save her was 
to lose his life. Yet he rushed right before the 
train, caught her, threw her with all his might be- 
yond the rails, and in that instant met his death. 
This is no tale from the days of knighthood and the 
reign of chivalry. It was no Arthur or Galahad that 
did this deed, but a knight in old clothes. It is the 
glory of our common manhood that such qualities 
lie often unrecognized, and not infrequently latent, 
in the humblest lives. When they appear now and 


_ then, brought into visible shape by some emergency, 


they glorify not only the one man who is seen to do 
them or the one exceptional deed which he per- 
forms, but all men who so labor with fidelity that 
may become heroic. The opportunities for acts of 
signal heroism are exceptional. But the oppor- 
tunities for fidelity that is essentially heroic are con- 
stant. 





Our tariff is so distinctly a 
matter of business that it 
seems to offend against common decency in its 
desire to protect and help its beneficiaries. This 
is especially true with regard to the introduction 
of works of art from foreign countries. The 
case is carefully stated in the following article 
which appeared lately in the Springfield Repub- 
lican: 

One item of tariff reform under President Cleve- 
land was the removal of the duty on oil and water- 
color paintings. It had been reduced from 30 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. by the McKinley act. The 
Dingley act made it 20 per cent. And so it stands 
to-day. “Old masters” and pictures bought for 
public galleries are exempt; so are the paintings of 
American citizens residing abroad. But no foreign 
artist can send his paintings to this country without 
paying customs duties. This is an impost without 
any sufficient revenue reason, for the sum is incon- 
siderable in any year; it is also without any pro- 
tective reason, because home art that is good 
enough to come into competition with such foreign 
pictures as are imported will not be injured by such 
competition—in fact, it was on the petition of 
American artists that the reduction was made in the 
McKinley act, and pictures placed on the free list 
in the Wilson act. The artists not only repudiated 
any desire for protection, but they advanced sound 
arguments for the abolition of duties in the plain 
facts that the galleries and ateliers of Europe were 
the nurseries and schools and exemplars of art, and 
that their advantages were given to American 
painters on even terms. This was the position of 
all grades of artists in America, for the merely aver- 
age man or woman naturally perceived that only 
the best of foreign art would ever be imported, duty 
or no duty. But aside from all such mercenary con- 
siderations, the artist wants art free just as the 
educator wants education free, for the things of the 
mind are not properly commercial in character. But 
there was a commercial element, and as cheap a sort 
as ever made a bad law, or prevented a good one. 
It is strange that a combination of manufacturers 
of the very cheapest forms of simulative art, should 
have been able, by some obscure log-rolling busi- 
ness, to return to the duty list what has been made 
free. Chromo and copy were the effective instru- 
ments. A few manufacturers defeated the original 
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painters; just as a few manufacturers of zine 
statuary defeateu the free admission of statues. The 
admission of the work of American artists in Eu- 
rope without duty leads to another curious biti of 
favoritism. George H. Boughton was of English 
birth, but came here in his nonage, and acquired 
American citizenship, and never gave it up, because 
he could send over his paintings for sale here with- 
out any customs charge. Mr. Whistler has done 
likewise. So with John Singer Sargent, Charles 
Sprague Pearce, and many others, Americans by 
birth, but European artists in every characteristic. 
A decision has lately been given by Judge Somer- 
ville of the board of appraisers which shows an in- 
teresting variation of this, coupled with the inferior 
position of women. An American woman who mar- 
ried an Englishman has merged her nationality in 
that of her husband, and therefore the paintings of 
Mrs. Dulie must pay a 20 per cent. duty. Of course 
then Elizabeth Gardner, since her marriage to W. 
A. Bouguereau, has lost this privilege of American 
citizenship. Yet her art is the same; its character 
not less American than it has been for twenty years, 
during which she sent her paintings over the water 
free. The latest effort of this ungrateful attitude of 
our customs laws toward France, Holland, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Austria, Italy, Spain and other countries 
where our artists have had the advantages of 
natives, is the revoking by the Paris City Council of 
a gift of a site for a proposed American national 
institute, in which American students were to re- 
ceive instruction. It was for the sole reason that 
Parisian artists were crowded out of America by 
customs duties. 





Attention cannot too often be 
directed to the inroads which 
advertisers are making upon the scenery around 
large cities or near places of public resort. The 
French, according to an article in the New York 
Tribune, have been waging warfare upon the un- 
gainly advertising boards which lined the ap- 
proach to Paris, and they have been removed in 
time not to offend the eyes of visitors to the 
Exposition. In England, on the other hand, the 
association known as “Scapa” continues to agitate 
against these public eyesores, and the city of 
Edinburgh obtained from Parliament a special act 
empowering local authorities to limit the places 
where such advertising could be done. There 
is an interesting comment on this in the Outlook, 
from which we quote as follows: 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the London County’ Council has recently passed 
by-laws for the regulation of “advertising by means 
of ‘search’ or ‘flash’ lights thrown on the public 
highways,” as it is phrased in the proceedings of 
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the Council. These by-laws say: “‘No person shall 
exhibit any flashlight so as to be visible from any 
street and to cause danger to the traffic therein.” 


' The history of this enactment is curiously English. 


The attention of the Council having been called to 
the abuse of this form of advertising—one audacious 
advertiser actually threw his pictures on the Nelson 
column in Trafalgar Square, arousing, however, 
such a storm of indignation that he prudently de- 
sisted without raising an issue of law—the Council 
first canvassed local sentiment. A circular-letter 
asking expressions of opinion on the desirability 
of regulating the nuisance was sent to the vestries 
and district boards. Of the replies received twenty- 
one favored regulation, eleven were non-committal 
and only three were adverse, showing a distinct gain 
in wsthetic public sentiment. The question then 
arose on what ground the Council could claim legal 
right of regulation when a flashlight advertisement 
caused the death of a woman in a runaway accident, 
the coroner’s jury adding as a rider to its verdict of 
accidental death: ‘The evidence shows that a flash- 
light used for advertising purposes caused the hors¢ 
to bolt, and we, the members of the jury, would con- 
demn the practice of permitting the use of lights in 
such a way as to prove a source of danger.” That 
it should be necessary for a body like the London 
County Council to resort to the expedient of the 
rare peril of runaways to find legal ground for 
regulating an esthetic nuisance is “on all fours,” as 
the lawyers say, with the suppression of certain ob- 
nexious bill-posting in a Welsh town on the ground 
that the paste was likely to drop on passers-by, 
“endangering their clothes.” But for a quickened 
zsthetic sensitiveness, roundabout ways of fighting 
advertising nuisances would be, of course, out oi 
the question. Further evidence of this sensitiveness 
is found in the lively attacks of the Advertisers’ Re- 
view, on the suggestion of Mr. Richardson Evans, 
the honorary secretary of Scapa, that a tax be 
levied on exposed advertisements as a war-revenue 
measure—attacks so vehement that they seem to 
betray a fear of the adoption of the suggestion. The 
Review points out that the proposed tax would not 
only “vexatiously hamper advertisers,” but would 
also be seriously felt by “a large body of bill- 
posters, printers, paper makers, and allied trades.” 
The Review adds: “The amount of money spent 
yearly on outdoor advertising, and on the prepara- 
tion of designs and posters, represents a huge sum, 
and any aggressive legislation would affect hun- 
dreds of thousands of people.” This statement of- 
fers “food for thought” here in America. Ought 
not its share of the public burden to be put upon a 
business that from its size is presumably so profit- 
able, and that contributes so much to make life 
hideous? 
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The Paris | Exposition 


In the following article Mice 
New York Evening Post 
suggests that great expositions have’ run their 
course: 

Though international exhibitions date only 
from 1851, the earlier half of the century led up 
to them with a series of national expositions, 
which were held in nearly every country of Eu- 
rope, as well as in the United States. They began 
in France, and were born of the freedom from 
the old restrictions upon commerce and industry, 
and of the effort for improvement that marked 
the beginning of a new life. They were essen- 
tially different from the medizval fair, like that 
still held annually at Nijni-Novgorod, for exam- 
ple, in that they did not exist for the sale of 
goods brought in bulk by traders from remote 
lands, but for the encouragement of invention 
and enterprise by the display and comparison of 
results, and by competition for the prizes offered. 
They were not places of exchange, but industrial 
exhibitions. They marked the end of the system 
of trade guilds and carefully guarded secrets, and 
illustrate the openness to ideas, the search for 
new methods, and the introduction of improve- 
ments, both in agriculture and in processes of 
manufacture, which mark the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century. At the same time they were con- 
ceived in a spirit of national pride and glorifica- 
tion, which was intensely hostile to outside 
Powers. At the first French exhibition of 1798 
a gold medal was offered the man who should 
deal the heaviest blow to English trade, and in 
1849 the Minister of Foreign Affairs ascribed 
to the enemies of French industry a proposal to 
admit foreign exhibitors. 

The Crystal Palace exhibition of 1851 in Lon- 
don was the triumph of material civilization over 
national prejudices. It marked the fact that Eu- 
rope was destined to be, if it had not already be- 
come, an industrial unit. The network of rail- 
ways, which in the next few years were to spread 
over the Continent, helped to bring this about, 
and by the increased facilities for transportation 
and travel which they offered contributed another 
element to the success of the international ex- 
hibition. But above all the Crystal Palace stood 
for the beginning of the age of machinery. It 
was the point of departure for the revolution 
which has changed the face of modern life, and 
which forms the most conspicuous characteristic 
of the half century just finished. That revolution 
is now accomplished; what is to follow it? Is the 
rate of progress of the past to continue? And 


The Future of Expositions 


if so, can it furnish the material for future exposi- 
tions? The question hinges on the individual 
exhibitor. Rivalry among the different concerns 
to make an effective showing is so great that the 
preparing of an attractive exhibit usually involves 
a heavy outlay. Many well-known houses have 
already decided that exhibiting does not pay. 
They cannot now, to any such extent as formerly, 
show some improved method or new product, or 
find customers otherwise beyond their reach. 
Novelty must be obtained mainly in the form of 
display; and it is hard to see how, generally 
speaking, the necessary outlay can yield any pro- 
portionate return. Under these circumstances it 
seems as though the material for making great 
expositions like those of the past were bound 
to run short. 





From Frank Leslie’s we take 
the following résumé of pre- 
vious French expositions, and of the present ex- 
position as compared with the World’s Fair: 

It is a far cry in years from the time when 
France set before the eyes of the world in con- 
crete form her ideas of what an “exposition uni- 
verselle” ought to be. That was in 1798, a time 
when France, with all her hopeful, lightsome 
spirit, her resourcefulness, her genius for the 
beautiful, was not able to do her best, for there 
were heavy clouds upon her political horizon, and 
forebodings of disasters soon to come. But that 
was only a beginning of things, and it was over 
a hundred years ago. Since that time France has 
tried such enterprises again and again, each one 
being larger, more glorious and more successful 
than its predecessor. The first one, in 1798, was 
in the Champs de Mars. Subsequent exhibitions 
have in turn wandered from the Gardens of the 
Louvre to the Place de la Concorde, from the 
Carre Marigny to the Champs Elysées; but when, 
in 1867, the system of holding an exposition every 
eleven years was decided upon, the wandering 
chickens went home to roost, and have rested 
there, and have regarded the Champs de Mars as 
their ideal run. In 1867 they had all the glories 
to themselves; in 1878 the Trocadero had a share 
of the honors; in 1889 the Trocadero, the In- 
valides, and the Quai d’Orsay increased their do- 
minion ; and for the present year half that is beau- 
tiful of Paris is called in, and from the Champs 
Elysées right over to the Avenue Suffren, far 
past the Eiffel Tower, there is one magnificent 
glow of beauty and color. This exposition in- 
cludes practically all of that quarter of Paris 
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known as the Gros-Caillou. It really has no cen- 
tre; it embraces nearly all the areas occupied by 
previous fairs and more, the five chief groupings 
beiug around the Champs Elysées, the Esplanade 
des Invalides, the quays, the Trocadero and the 
Champs de Mars. From these points and around 
them radiate the glories, the majestic and impos- 
ing features of this most wonderful of all won- 
derful creations of modern art, genius and enter- 
prise. 

Americans generally will be inclined first of 
all to draw comparisons between this achievement 
and their own last, greatest and truly magnificent 
exposition in Chicago in 1893. And the contrast, 
though marked in certain respects, is not such as 
to humble their just pride. In respect to acre- 
age, the area covered by this affair in Paris as 
far exceeds that in Chicago as the Columbian 
Exposition surpassed all its predecessors. The 
area of Jackson Park, on Lake Michigan, was 
225 acres. The buildings given up to exhibits 
in Paris alone this year cover a space of 470 
acres, and this is supplemented by an annex in 
the Bois de Vincennes of 300 acres more. The 
total number of exhibitions and exhibits will also 
be greater this year than ever before, but, with 
the exception of the electrical exhibit, where the 
advancement is more rapid than anywhere else, it 
can hardly be said that in real novelty and variety 
the collection will surpass that at Chicago. In 
certain well-defined groups, such as that of an- 
thropology and of relics of antiquarian interest, 
nothing as fine or so complete can be seen as were 
on view in Jackson Park. For building material, 
“staff” has been used, as in 1893, but Parisian 
artisans and builders have improved upon the ex- 
ample set by us by using brilliant color much more 
freely, and thus relieving the white wall-spaces 
which otherwise would be wearisome. But when 
it comes to artistic groupings and beautiful and 
striking effects in architecture and landscape ar- 
rangement, it will be conceded that the Columbian 
Exposition still holds the palm of excellence. In 
its natural advantages for exhibition purposes it 
is doubtful if Jackson Park will ever be surpassed. 





Of the taste shown in the 
arrangement of the exposi- 
tion, a writer in Blackwood’s says: 

The materials, diverse and even clumsy as they 
seem in detail, are so cunningly set as to give an 
impression of a reasoned and absolute design. 
And this design is the fruit of France’s logical 
taste and exquisite fancy. To enclose such a 
space as is measured from the Trocadero to the 
Champ de Mars, or from the Champs Elysées to 
the Invalides, is at first sight a merely grandiose 
enterprise. But the French genius has evolved 


French Taste 


from this grandiose enterprise a delicate beauty, 
which delights even more than it amazes. The 
river is, so to say, the centre of the fair; and 
the new bridge, dedicated to Alexander IIL, is 
a noble pathway, leading from the triumphs of 
French art to the Street of All the Nations. So 
simple and just is the design that it would have 
escaped any but a French brain, and while other 
countries must assume the blame attaching to 
their bizarre and fanciful imaginations, the credit 
of perfect order belongs to France alone. 

Enter by the gate of the Champs Elysées, and 
you will see with how keen a sense of the pictur- 
esque the endless buildings have been placed. The 
vista is closed by the Palais des Invalides, a piece 
of old France reverently included in the new de- 
sign. Against the white wings which enclose it, 
its aspect, perhaps, is dingier than it should be; 
but there it is to remind the world that the France 
of the Monarchy is still the France that we know 
to-day, and to suggest in some vague fashion that 
ancient and modern are not irreconcilable. More- 
over, though the fatal ugliness of the Trocadero 
can know no palliation, though the buildings 
which surround it are awkward enough to be 
parts of an iron foundry, it needs only nightfall 
to convert the scene into a fantasy of the Arabian 
Nights. -There in the distance is the Chateau 
d’Eau, brilliant with its many-twinkling fountains, 
and over all strides the Eiffel Tower, its heavy 
iron turned to lace in the gloom, and its outline 
touched as it were by a phosphorescent hand. 

The French taste of arrangement is pure as of 
yore. The architects of France have not for- 
gotten the value of space, the capital importance 
ot balance and variety. So far as the ground- 
plan is concerned, nothing has been left to 
chance. The walks and gardens are designed 
with an exquisite tact. The very palings which 
encircle the Exhibition are proof enough of 
thought and intelligence. And so long as the 
buildings are a faithful echo, they commend our 
admiration. Their fairy whiteness, too, is the 
best background for such ornament as marble 
and tapestry afford. But when once a modern 
fantasy is let loose, disaster is immediate. The 
great gate in the Place de la Concorde, upon 
which so much praise is lavished, is a frank and 
blatant horror. An experiment in the use of iron, 
it might have been both curious and interesting, 
but no material—not even the butter of the fa- 
mous American statue—can excuse a palpable 
eyesore, and the flattened dome and the mean- 
ingless circles of this monstrous gate have no 
excuse save youth. Nor is the modern lady of 
Paris, who seems to step down from its top with 
opera-cloak on shoulder, one whit better than the 
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Yet it was a right idea, and 


parti-colored gate. 
perhaps it only failed because the sculptor, with 
no model before him, was forced to rely upon a 


treacherous fancy. 





Edward Insley, in Harper’s 
Weekly, compares the Water 
Gate and the Porte Monumentale: 

The felicitous sentences on the Water Gate 
written by President Eliot breathed in every word 
the genius of the New World, which the Fair 
itself symbolized—freedom, progress, hope for the 
future. The antithesis of all that they suggested 
or expressed strikes one forcibly in the Porte 
Monumentale. A conventional Winged Victory, 
our Madison Square Garden Diana, or any one 
of the countless undraped goddesses, good or bad, 
mythological or physiological, which are in evi- 
dence everywhere in Paris, would have been more 
in harmony with the crudest artistic instinct than 
the blasé Parisienne, clad in evening costume and 
opera-cloak of the latest fashion, perched on such 
a dizzy height that one wonders at her seeming 
self-possession. But there she roosts, not satis- 
fied even with that altitude, but perking up her 
nose to a degree that makes a balloon excursion 
necessary to obtain a view of her face. She is 
Paris welcoming the world. She does it with a 
disdainful mien, her left hand extended, her right 
hand turned back, palm outward, as if to say: 

“Yes, 1am Paris. You may look at my Exposi- 
tion. It is wonderful, of course. It is mine. Don’t 
touch my skirts.” 

At its inception the Porte Monumentale was 
logical enough. The Exposition this year has 
come down to the Place de la Concorde, that vast 
expanse of stone and monument between the Tuil- 
eries and the Champs Elysées, the grandest 
“place” in the world, perpetuating in the daily life 
of Paris the memory of its cruelest, most tragic, 
most characteristic history. The opportunity 
given to M. Binet was a great but difficult one. 
The size of the Place de la Concorde was sure 
to dwarf whatever structure was erected. Even 
the Arc de Triomphe would suffer in such an en- 
vironment. But genius loves to solve problems. 
The least he was expected to do was to make.his 
work artistic. 

M. Binet intrusted the crowning feature of the 
Porte to young Moreau-Vauthier, who had 
achieved great success at last year’s Salon. Only 
twenty-eight years old, Moreau-Vauthier was in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of youth. Other artists 
had been modeling nude figures, or figures in 
simple Greek costume, for centuries. The time 
had come for a new era in art. The world could 
not go on forever perpetuating nudity or the half- 
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clad age of the Greeks. Pre-Raphaelitism, the 
cult of dreamers, must give way at the beginning 
of a new century to realistic art. Venus with 
clothes? Certainly. Venus wears clothes in these 
days, and clothes made by Parisian tailors, too. 
So Venus was put into stays and petticoats. 

Novelty is doubly displeasing, if it fails of its 
purpose, and one is apt to be too harsh with 
young Moreau-Vauthier. Taken down from her 
lofty pinnacle, La Parisienne might not look half 
bad. The modeling seems to be good. It is the 
idea which transgresses. It is for this reason 
that, as Swinburne says, “no good art is unbeauti- 
ful, but much able and effective work may be 
and is.” 





H. Heathcote Statham de- 
scribes in the Fortnightly 
the bridge and the two palaces, which the ex- 
position will add ty the beauties of Paris: 
Fortunately the permanent structures which the 
Exhibition of 1900 will leave behind it as a 
record—the two art palaces and the new bridge 
over the Seine—are of a very different character 
from that monstrous iron tower which is the most 
prominent record of the 1889 Exhibition. It is 
in this group of structures that the great glory 
of the present Exhibition consists. The bridge 
is one of the most remarkable erections of the 
kind in modern times. Structurally it is a steel 
bridge, forming one large arch of very flat lines, 
the level of the roadway having been kept as 
low as possible consistently with getting the re- 
quisite headway over the river, in order not to 
interfere in any way with the view of the facade 
and dome of the Invalides at the southern end of 
the vista—a quite sufficient reason in France, but 
one which would never occur to any Government 
or public body in England. The main design 
of the bridge is the joint work of two architects, 
MM. Bernard and Cousin, and two engineers, 
MM. Résal and Alby; the engineers being re- 
sponsible for the structure, and the architects 
for the details of the design. What a contrast 
to the procedure in London, where the County 
Council are spending half a million of public 
money on a bridge in which the engineer is to 
be allowed to bungle the decorative details as he 
pleases, and an architect, we are told, cannot be 
employed because it would hurt the feelings of 
the engineer! The massive bronze lamp stand- 
ards on the bridge are designed by ore of the 
most gifted of the younger French sculptors of 
the day, M. Gauquié, who has shown a special 
aptitude for decorative design. The entry to the 
bridge at each end is flanked by a lofty stone 
“pylon” at either side, on the line of the parapet; 
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these are architectural erections decorated with 
angle columns, the whole of the most refined and 
careful design, and each forms a pedestal to a 
rearing winged Pegasus led by a nude “Genius,” 
the whole of these figures being entirely gilt. 
Then at the base of each pedestal, facing outward 
from the bridge, is a colossal carved emblematical 
figure seated; the two facing the Champs Elysées 
side representing “Medizval France,” by M. 
Lenoir, and “Modern France,” by M. Michel; 
those on the southern side “Renaissance France,” 
by M. Coutan, and “Louis Quatorze France,” by 
M. Marqueste; four of the first French sculptors 
of the day having thus contributed to the decora- 
tion of the new bridge. Finally, the approach 
to each end of the bridge is flanked by lions led 
by cupids, carved in stone by M. Gardet, one of 
the finest animal sculptors in France. ‘That is 
what goes to make a new bridge in Paris. Is it 
not enough to make every Englishman who cares 
about art blush for his country, where for a sim- 
ilar work an engineer and a stonemason would 
be thought sufficient ? : 

Now let us look at the two palaces. The Grand 
Palais, the joint design of three architects, MM. 
Thomas, Deglane and Louvet, is really two build- 
ings in combination; the larger portion, on the 
plan of an inverted L, having its front parallel 
with the axis of the bridge; the smaller block, which 
contains the centennial art exhibition, is placed 
across the stem of the I, at a slightly oblique 
angle, so as to present a facade parallel with the 
Avenue d’Antin, toward which it faces. The 
two are, however, externally combined very clev- 
erly into one design. The main portion of the 
building, which contains the exhibition of con- 
temporary art (the art of the last ten years), 
has a double-story range of galleries running 
round a central court of the same shape as the 
exterior of the building; the lower range of gal- 
leries are, of course, side-lighted, the upper ones 
top-lighted. The building is on an immense scale, 
and the principal facade, facing the central drive, is 
a noble-looking architectural monument ina freely- 
treated classic style, the main walls of the wings 
being set back behind a colonnade, and the upper 
part of the walls, behind the colonnade, deco- 
rated in the upper portion with a ceramic frieze. 
The central entrance is flanked by figures repre- 
senting on one side Greek, Roman, Byzantine 
and Egyptian art, and on the other side the arts 
of painting, sculpture, architecture and engrav- 
ing. The colonnades and the colossal sculptures, 
all executed in a fine and perfectly white stone, 
have an imposing effect. The drawback to the 
general monnental effect of the building is that 
it is all roofed with glass, which shows conspic- 


uously above the stone substructure. ‘his was 
perhaps unavoidable if it was to be adequately 
lighted as a range of picture galleries—at all 
events, it was the easiest and readiest way of se- 
curing ample light; and, as a matter of archi- 
tectural truthfulness, it was better to show the 
glass roof frankly than to endeavor to mask it 
behind a false stone screen: still, it cannot be 
denied that it injures the effect of the building. 
The Petit Palais opposite, designed by M. Girault, 
is a finer work of architecture than the large 
palace: it is somewhat in the same character of 
architecture externally, but has escaped the de- 
teriorating effect of glass roofing, and is on the 
whole more refined in detail. But the beauty of 
the building is only fully appreciated after making 
acquaintance with the interior, which is a most 
original architectural conception. Going through 
the principal entrance, at the top of a lofty flight 
of steps and furnished with finely-designed gilt 
metal folding gates, we find ourselves in a central 
vestibule roofed by a dome, and with a great 
gallery of the same width, but raised several steps 
above the floor of the vestibule, stretching on 
either hand the whole length of the building: the 
pilasters on the walls are of a pink veined mar- 
ble, the roofs being covered with modeled deco- 
ration in plaster, rather too restless in style, but 
showing that facility and invention in decorative 
detail which meet us at every turn in the Ex- 
hibition. Opening from the back of this tront 
block is a semi-circular open court, laid out as a 
garden, and surrounded by an open colonnaded 
walk with marble columns, raised two or three 
steps above the garden. Outside of this semi- 
circular colonnade is a double range of galleries 
on the plan of a semi-hexagon, the sides tangent 
to the walls of the semi-circular colonnade. Seen 
from the garden, this colonnade, with the loftier 
wall of the gallery rising behind it, and crowned 
with a balustrade and beautifully designed colored 
and gilt vases, has a charming effect, and strikes 
one as something quite new in modern architec- 
ture. The front of the small palace is decorated 
with some very fine sculpture; a figure over the 
principal entrance representing Science, by M. 
Carlés, a panel representing the City of Paris 
surrounded by the Arts, by M. Injalbert, and bas- 
relief figures in the spandrels of the doorway 
arches by M. Peynot. Altogether, the Petit Palais 
is a building worth seeing for its own sake, inde- 
pendently of its contents. As far as it is filled, it is 
an archeological museum, and not directly con- 
nected with the main objects of the 1900 Exhibi- 
tion. After the Exhibition is over, the building 
will become the property of the Municipality of 
Paris. 
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The following pen sketch of 
the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, appears in the Brooklyn Eagle, and dis- 
closes the high opinion in which the present 
Governor is heid by writers of the daily press and 
— correspondents, irrespective of political 
ias: 


Governor Roosevelt's 
Energy 


If there is any characteristic of Roosevelt more 
marked than another, it is his relish for work. 
During the legislative session he was in the 
executive chamber from early morning until six 
in the evening. Each morning the barber came 
in and while he lathered the Governor’s face or 
plied the razor, the latter dictated part of his 
tremendous correspondence. Even Sundays were 
devoted, save for the morning attendance at 
church, to conferences over affairs of State at the 
Executive Mansion. Yet, somehow, and no one 
understood how, Roosevelt managed to gain time 
to write his Life of Cromwell and a number of 
essays on various topics. Many men say that 
Roosevelt would have been a better executive if 
he had put forth all his energy on the one work 
at hand. They declare that it is all very well 
for a man to write essays on good government, 
tell how to run police forces, compile histories 
and study out lives of Cromwell while he edits 
a magazine and runs the greatest State in the 
greatest republic in the world at the same time, 
but that he would run the State better if he did 
not try to do other things at the same time. They 
do not know the man. Some men of business 
enterprise, men of office or of literature relax the 
brain by playing whist, golf or polo; by angling 
for bass, casting for trout, shooting deer, by 
bicycling or riding. Roosevelt rests the executive 
bumps in his head by writing or speech making 
and by playing politics. He loves sports too. © 

Roosevelt is an ambitious man and naturally 
could not be content witu the vice-presidency, 
because it is not a creative position. Such a thing 
as the governership of the Philippines would be 
acceptable to him because of its wider possibil- 
ities. He likes to meet and combat new condi- 
tions and to solve new riddles. The harder the 
task, the greater the joy to him. He is as 
devoid of intrigue as a new-born child. Govern- 
ment under a blanket has no charm for him, and 
he can see no virtue in it. He believes in pub- 
licity, and fears no criticism. What would be in- 
consistency in any other man, seems perfectly 
natural in him. “Gentlemen,” he said to the 
diners at a legislative banquet, “brutality, dis- 


honesty and corruption have caused the repeal 
of the Horton boxing law, and I favor that re- 
peal, but I would like to see one good fight before 
it goes into effect.” So much did he favor pub- 
licity in government that he was the first of the 
Governors to really recognize the newspaper cor- 
respondents as a part of the machinery of gov- 
ernment at Albany. He not only told them all he 
knew of every matter that had reached a stage 
where it might be made public, but he never failed 
to ask the newspaper men for information of 
certain bills in the Legislature. Many a bill met 
its fate at the hands of that council of sharp, 
trained newspaper men, who often knew more 
than the Governor about the purposes and forces 
behind legislation. He trusted each man im- 
plicitly, but a betrayal of trust was never forgiven 
by him. Secretary Youngs declares that the hap- 
piest moments of the Governor’s administration 
were the fifteen-minute talks with the reporters, 
morning and afternoon. Possibly, these heart-to- 
heart talks will never occur again, even if Roose- 
velt should be Governor next year. There was 
no one in that group of forty or fifty correspond- 
ents who attended the conferences who broke the 
confidence imposed. However they looked upon 
him politically, each one of those men admired 
him as a man. But by repetition outside, or by 
mere inadvertence, the remarks of the Governor 
were printed now and then in garbled form and 
hurt him. In the opinion of some of his intimate 
iriends it is well that they are to stop. Yet 
they were characteristic of the frank, blunt, al- 
most boyish way of the man. 


The following interesting ac- 
count of the personality of 
Aguinaldo was written by Lieutenant-Commander 
Calkins, and appeared in Ainslee’s Magazine: 

He was born in Cavite Viejo, and became the 
chief magistrate of that town before reaching the 
age of twenty-seven. A few months later he 
tried to make his birthplace the capital of an 
Oriental republic. Before the end of 1896 he 
had beaten the forces of Captain General Blanco 
in two brisk engagements, and snatched the reins 
of authority from the feeble hands of the Kati- 
punan cabinet. His financial affairs have also a 
place in history. Upon his marriage in 1896 he 
borrowed a few hundred dollars to provide a 
home. In 1897 the Spanish authorities, after of- 
fering thousands to get him killed. pr captured, 
promised millions to induce him to. become an 
exile. Under some pressure from defeat and 
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privation, a treaty was accepted, and the leaders 
sent to Hong Kong in January, 1898. The English 
courts limited Aguinaldo’s share of the indemnity 
to less than three per cent. of $400,000 in Mexi- 
can silver. But the fund was kept intact, and 
employed for the purchase of arms when Spanish 
duplicity and Admiral Dewey's victory justified 
the revival of the insurrection. From his birth 
in 1869 to liis assumption of authority in 1896, 
Aguinaldo’s career was commonplace. He did 
not go abroad for education or adventure. ‘The 
photograph of a Chinese sailor has been published 
as evidence that he served under the dragon flag. 
In reality, he went to college in Manila, but failed 
to win a degree from his clerical masters—prob- 
ably because he did not attain perfect command 
of the Spanish language. For a few years he had 
obscure employment near home. It is said that 
he was a schoolmaster, a clerk in a store, a writer 
at the naval arsenal. His public life began when 
the twelve electors choose him to succeed his 
father in the onerous and unprofitable cares of a 
municipal captain. Since his return from exile 
he has never lacked funds. ‘Taxes have been 
levied and contributions offered by rich and poor. 
The congress found time to vote their president 
a civil list of $50,000 and an allowance of $25,000 
for representation, that is, for display, during 
each fiscal year. Yet there is no evidence that 
his personal tastes are extravagant, or that he 
has ever indulged in the vanity of exclusiveness. 
His political career, under the titles of generalis- 
simo, dictator and president, shows readiness to 
assume responsibility and a tendency to assert his 
own will. His first proclamation, dated October 
31, 1896, summoned his people to achieve inde- 
pendence under a constitution like that of the 
United States, and the strictest principles of lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity. Similar proclama- 
tions in May, June and July of 1898 contained 
declarations of independence and directions for 
applying the military and municipal codes of 
Spain under dictatorial authority. He did not 
like the parliamentary constitution adopted by 
the congress because it made the cabinet responsi- 
ble to the representatives of the people, preferring 
to keep them in dependence upon his personal 
will. The data for a final estimate of this agent of 
destiny remain beyond our reach. He has never 
been convicted of corruption or cruelty. His 
treatment of Spanish prisoners was humane and 
even generous compared with that which Spain 
has given her rebels in any civil contest of the 
nineteenth century. In July, 1898, many pris- 
oners captured by the American forces were 
placed in his custody. But he has not been able 
to guide his people into paths of peace, and his 


season of authority seems tending toward a tragic 
termination. When darkness has encompassed 
him, the historian may say of him, as Carlyle said 
of Danton, that he walked straight, his own wild 
road, whither it led him. 


There has been an endless 
amount of biography and 
reminiscence in the English 
press brought about by the death of Mrs. Glad- 
stone, from which we select the following paragraph 
out of the London Times: 

By 1839 Mr. Gladstone had been twice in office, 
and it was certain that when the Tories came 
in again he would hold a more important post. 
“Look well at that young man,” a friend had 
said to Miss Glynne, “he is going to be Prime 
Minister”; and, in giving her hand to the mem- 
ber for Newark, the “answering  spirit-bride” 
knew well the arduous vocation which lay be- 
fore her. It is recorded that at the very outset 
of their married life her husband, forecasting 
his probable career, gave her a choice between 
two alternatives—to know nothing, and be free 
from all responsibility; to know everything, and 
be bound to secrecy. Who can doubt which al- 
ternative was chosen? Fifty years later Mr. 
Gladstone said to a friend, “My wife has known 
every political secret I have ever had, and has 
never betrayed my confidence.” One exception, 
which delightfully illustrates this general rule, is 
too pretty to be omitted. In Mr. Gladstone’s early 
days of Cabinet office his young wife dropped a 
word in the presence of some of his colleagues, 
which implied that she knew some matter of con- 
fidential importance. Immediately realizing that 
she had made a slip, she left the room and wrote 
a penitential note, which she sent in by a ser- 
vant. Instantaneously came back the reply in 
some such words as these :—“Dearest C.,—Don't 
blame yourself. I don’t blame you. It is the only 
little mistake you ever made. Your affect. W. 
E. G.” In more recent years Mrs. Gladstone's 
friends have found a peculiar enjoyment in 
watching her while she was undergoing the ope- 
ration of being “pumped.” The smile was so 
childlike and bland; the look of ignorance so 
sunny and convincing; the discomfiture of the 
pumper so palpable and.so complete. “Well, Mrs. 
Gladstone, what is Mr. Gladstone going to do 
about the House of Lords? or the Irish Church? 
or the Sudan?” or whatever the topic of present 
interest might be. “Well, I wonder. Don’t you? 
What do you think he ought to do?”’—and the 
questioner retired as wise as he came. 

No one would have called Mrs. Gladstone a 
highly-educated woman. As a girl she had lived 
out of doors, in the saddle, on the water, on the 
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hills, in the archery-field, and in whatever form 
of athletic exercise that iron age permitted to 
young ladies; and her married life, full of public 
and private interests, had left her n6 leisure for 
reading. But she had that much better gift than 
education—an immense natural shrewdness, con- 
cealed by a simplicity of manner which completely 
deceived superficial observers. She was entirely 
superior to affectation, and, when she did not 
know a fact or understand a question, she was 
eager to ask for information, and then she took 
the point with singular readiness and hit it off 
in some quaintly humorous phrase. A sense of 
humor was, indeed, one of her most marked traits. 
She saw the absurdities of situations, speeches, 
characters and appearances with peculiar keen- 
ness, and could scarcely keep her sense of amuse- 
ment under control. She was peculiarly intoler- 
ant of bores and prosers, dealers in solemn com- 
monplace, “sedentary weavers of long tales”; and 
her skill in extricating herself from their meshes 
without hurting their self-esteem amounted to 
genius. Like many geniuses, she was, in the petty 
concerns of life, untidy and unmethodical, and 
this quality, playing round the social duties of a 
Premier’s wife, not seldom landed her in diffi- 
culties. But here, again, her mother-wit always 
came to her aid, and Mr. Gladstone once proudly 
said to the present writer: “My wife has a 
marvelous faculty of getting into scrapes, but a 
more marvelous faculty of getting out of them.” 
Mrs. Gladstone’s manner was full of grace and 
charm. The genuine amiability of a completely 
unspoilt nature showed itself in every word and 
look. Hope-Scott has left it on record that she 
was a potent canvasser, and no one entered more 
naturally into the frolics of the young or the 
little interests of the poor. But she was also 
essentially “Grande dame.” Her walk and bear- 
ing as she passed the Royal presence at the Draw- 
ing-room were long the admiration of those whose 
duty obliged them to stand by the Throne or in 
the “General Circle’; and in her habits, man- 
ners, and style of speech she was a great lady of 
the old school. This quality gave a peculiar 
effectiveness to her dealings with pertness, for- 
wardness, or undue familiarity; and, when she 
thought it her duty to administer a snub, no one 
snubbed so aptly. It was impossible for the sub- 
ject not to feel the process, and equally impos- 
sible for him (or her) to rebel against it. But 
these exercises of social discipline were rare; 
and, for the rest, Mrs. Gladstone diffused genial- 
ity, good temper and cheerfulness wherever she 
went. Few women of her generation had so wide 
a circle of attached friends. She was an inde- 
fatigable letterwriter, and her correspondence, ac- 


cumulated through sixty years, contained letters 
of the highest interest from the most famous per- 
sonages, Royal, political and ecclesiastical, of the 
present reign. But it was in the home that she 
excelled. She had been a devoted daughter and 
sister; she was to the last an exemplary mother 
and head of a family; and, when we think of 
what she was as a wife, Mr. Gladstone’s words 
about the Queen’s marriage’ may, with perfect 
exactness, be applied to his own: “Even among 
happy marriages, it was exceptional; so nearly 
did the union of thought, heart and action both 
fulfil the ideal and bring duality near to the 
borders of identity.” From the earliest days of 
their married life, Mrs. Gladstone made her hus- 
band’s health, not always so robust as in later 
years, her prime care; and her skill and watch- 
fulness in this regard drew from him the charac- 
teristic compliment, “My wife is no inconsider- 
able physician.” An even more valuable contri- 
bution to his happiness (if not to his success) was 
the sedulous care with which she warded off what- 
ever might tend to disturb the “vulnerable tem- 
per and impetuous moods” which, forty years 
ago, he acknowledged as his own. Their married 
life was one long honeymoon; and though, in- 
deed, fully charged with solemn interests and is- 
sues, it had also a jocose and genial side which 
was inexpressibly attractive. No one who ever 
heard it will forget the quaint enjoyment with 
which Mr. Gladstone used to sing the refrain of 
his favorite Tinker’s Song: 

“A raggamuffin husband and a rantipoling wife, 
“We'll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and 

downs of life.” 





The richest Chinaman in this 
country is said to be one 
Chin Tan Sun, of the San 
Francisco Asiatic colony. A correspondent of the 
Denver Times gives the following story of him, and 
of the methods by which his wealth was ac- 
cumulated: 

Millionaires are not necessarily interesting. 
But here is a novelty in the six-ciphered class. 
Where else on American soil may be found a 
millionaire with a queue who thinks nothing at 
all of owning whole towns; who employs hun- 
dreds of white men and women in his factories 
and canneries; who pays taxes on ranches, city 
real estate, gold mines and diamonds; who runs 
lottery games; upsets a city charter when he 
wants to; imports contract laborers by hundreds 
from China; is a power in a highbinder tong; 
conducts a real estate business in Hong Kong 
and several merchandise stores in San Francisco, 
and is a genuine Monte Cristo in his business 
methods? Chin Tan Sun does all these things, 
and more. He is a self-made man. He is wider 
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awake when he is asleep than many of the per- 
sons with whom he comes in contact during busi- 
ness hours. Some thirty years ago a long-legged 
lad from the Orient came across the seas to this 
coast in the steerage of a steamer. He had first 
opened his almond eyes in the province of Sun 
Ning, a farming district. Farmers in China do 
not live on the land they cultivate. Space is too 
precious. They bunch their families into com- 
pact little houses separated by alleys, and go daily 
forth to their tilling of the soil. In California, 
where ranches cover thousands of acres, a farmer 
turns a colt to pasture in a ten-acre lot. In China 
a man who owns ten acres is considered wealthy. 
The boy farmer had heard fabulous tales of the 
New World. They lured him from the raising 
of vegetables. He left his ancestral home and 
traveled to Ogden, Utah. There he went to work 
in somebody’s kitchen as a cook. But Chin Tan 
Sun, amid his new surroundings, thought of other 
things than bread making and stove polishing and 
dish washing. He dreamed of wealth and power, 
though none would have guessed that he was 
other than an excellent household machine, con- 
tent to go no further afield than his slip-slip san- 
daled feet on a kitchen floor would carry him, 
until he could save enough from his wages to 
insure the sending of his bones back to China 
should he die in the land of the white devils. 

A girl of Scandinavian parentage, good look- 
ing and industrious, was employed as domestic 
in a neighboring family. Chin Tan Sun courted 
and married her. They came to San Francisco 
and commenced housekeeping on Jackson street 
in Chinatown with the dollars that had been 
earned in the Ogden kitchen. Chin Tan Sun, 
keenly on the alert for an opportunity to begin 
the amassing of a fortune, conceived a clever idea. 
This idea was the originating of the “little lot- 
tery” scheme. There were at this time fifteen 
Chinese lotteries running in Chinatown. Each 
conducted two drawings daily. Chin put his idea 
into immediate practice, and brilliant success fol- 
lowed. He opened what he called the American 
Lottery Company, selling tickets with numbers 
duplicating those of the fifteen gambling con- 
cerns. He sought American patronage and white 
people began to play the Chinese lottery. He paid 
with instant promptness all winning claims, and 
in a year became a comparatively rich man. 

Chin Tan Sun developed marveious business 
sagacity. He bought a small interest in numerous 
stores. He learned to speak English fluently. His 
dealings were invariably on a cash basis, no mat- 
ter how large the sum involved. He opened up a 


dozen gambling houses in Oakland, whose show 
windows displayed fans and punk sticks and 
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bazaar articles in general as a “blind” to conceal 
the unlawful operations in the locked rooms back 
of them. He kept the police busy raiding his 
gambling joints and himself busy iugging coin 
into court with which to deposit cash bail for his 
employees who had been gathered in by the blue- 
coated arm of the law. Fines he paid with stoical 
indifference. 

One day an Oakland judge imposed a fine ten 
times the usual amount in his determination to 
teach Chin a lesson. Then Chin showed fight. 
Through his attorney he had the municipal rec- 
ords searched and the result turned Oakland up- 
side down, for, to relate briefly, it was discovered 
that the charter was invalid; that the court in 
which Chin’s agent had been convicted was not 
even a de facto court; nor would Chin consent to 
have his man set free, though the Superior Court 
itself, sitting en bane on the case—an event that 
had never occurred there before—wanted to dis- 
miss the troublesome matter. And so Oakland 
had to provide itself with a brand new charter, 
while the shrewdest Chinese that the law had 
had to deal with laughed in his flowing blouse 
sleeve; laughed and went on piling up wealth 
that could buy every little garden in his native 
province, and still have enough to burn out all 
the punk sticks that Chinatown could import. 

During these years the influence of Chin Tan 
Sun had been increasing until it made itself felt 
with respect and fear, not only in the Asiatic 
quarter, but beyond its limits. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chinese Six Companies. He was one 
of a trio at the touch of whose yellow fingers the 
fortunes of their countrymen were molded, made 
and unmade. These three were Big Jim, Little 
Pete and Chan Chung. “Big Jim” was now the 
name by which Chin Tan Sun was known 
throughout San Francisco. The long-legged lad 
from the Orient had grown into some six feet 
of very good looking, smooth shaven Chinaman, 
better proportioned than the majority of the Chi- 
nese. In business matters he was regarded as the 
soul of honor. Said a man who knew him well: 
“If Big Jim were to tell me that he would meet 
me at a certain place within the hour to pay me 
$10,000 in coin I would know that he would be 
there if he were alive.” 





Not less interesting than her 
husband, Mrs. Kriiger, the 
wife of the President of the 
Scuth African Republic, hardly has a counterpart 
among women the wide world over. An English- 
woman sends this graphic description of her to 
Leslie’s Weekly: 

When, with his goat-like beard tinged with 
hairs of gold, and his sunken eyes lit with the 
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light of love, young Kriiger came a-wooing, he 
came not a bit in the fashion of the modern youth, 
who promises his lady-love a diamond engage- 
ment ring and a good piano. Of course, accord- 
ing to Boer customs, his pleasure and his mission 
had already been made known. Mrs. Krier, 
who was then only gentle, blue-eyed Miss du 
Plessis, came forth timidly to meet him in a gown 
so simple that she could never have expected to 
win a suitor through its agency. And these were 
the words which, with downcast eyes, she mur- 
mured, while the rosy blushes streamed from 
cheek to brow: “I can bake. I can stew. I can 
sew. I can clean. I can scrub.” And behold, 
it was enough. Her suitor was at her feet. He who 
was then only young Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
Kriiger, esteemed for his courage, his strength 
and his piety, took her from that moment to his 
heart. To him she was the most rarely accom- 
plished of all women. 

This was well-nigh fifty years ago. Since then 
honors have been heaped upon her. She has seen 
her husband a farmer, a herdsman, a hunter, a 
soldier, a minister of the gospel, an ambassador, 
a financier, the head of the army, and finally the 
President, the idol of the little Dutch republic. 
Sut through it all the burden of her song has 
been: “I can bake, I can stew, and I can sew.” 
Nowhere is there a democracy equal to that of 
the Transvaal republic, where the President lives, 
with the aid of his wife, on two thousand dol- 
lars a year “coffee money,” allowed by the gov- 
ernment, saving the whole of his official salary 
of thirty-five thousand dollars per annum. On 
this coffee money, which has supported them for 
years, the Kriigers have entertained diplomats 
and distinguished travelers of all nations. And 
no one who has ever entered that hospitable man- 
sion has come away hungry. No one could who 
has a palate for good cooking, for Tante Kriiger’s 
is of the best. She is her own “chef,” and she is 
her own butler. Yes, Tante Kriiger, the wife of 
the greatest man in South Africa, perhaps the 
greatest statesman of the century, whose salary 
is thirty-five thousand dollars a year, and who re- 
cently presented the Pope with a diamond worth 
four million dollars. On occasions when Mrs. 
Kriiger has guests she wears her very best Sun- 
day gowns. She puts it on just before she an- 
nounces, “Dinner is served.” She does this at 
the last moment, because before that she has been 
adding pinches of salt to the stew and last dust- 
ings of pepper to the soup. Then one of her 
daughters remains in the kitchen, while the first 
lady of the Transvaal, just as the scorching Afri- 
can sun is going to rest, takes a second or two 
to wash off and don her single holiday gown. 
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When she appears in time for dinner her smiling 
face is rosy with its recent scrubbing. Over her 
best gown is a clean, large, white apron, and she 
looks as prim as need be. For there is a touch 
of vanity in Tante Kriiger. She always tidies 
up a bit for visitors. 

Oom Paul’s little household is astir every 
morning at five o’clock. It is a little household 
now, for out of the sixteen children which, be- 
tween washing, cleaning and sewing, the model 
housewife has brought into the world, only seven 
are still living. These seven are already mar- 
ried and comfortably settled in and around Pre- 
toria, where their father and mother live. She 
has had in the field thirty-three grandsons, two 
of whom have been killed; four sons, six sons-in- 
law and numerous other relatives. What serves 
for the Kriigers’ official home is a little two-story 
cottage. In the parlor is a nice, neat set of 
black horse-hair furniture, which Tante has made 
do ever since she became Oom Paul’s wife. There 
are two much-cherished and spotlessly white mar- 
ble-topped tables which came with it. The halls 
and walls of the little cottage are scrupulously 
clean. Once every year, when the hottest weather 
is over, they are whitewashed from top to bot- 
tom. Over her little kitchen stove, at five o’clock 
every morning, Tante Kriiger may be seen bend- 
ing industriously. She has risen half an hour 
earlier to light the fire. When her Oom shuffles 
down the stairs the aroma of coffee greets him. 
The first lady of the Transvaal republic prides 
herself on her coffee. Although a modest woman, 
she still further prides herself upon being able 
to produce better results with less coffee than 
any other housewife in Pretoria. Be her brew 
ever so good, however, her husband allows him- 
self only one cupful, with a biscuit. As there are 
no maids to be fed and no men-servants except 
the Kaffir boys, who live on mealie meal, it will 
be seen that a pound of coffee can be made to 
last quite a long time. After Mrs. Kriiger has lis- 
tened to a Bible reading by her husband she hur- 
ries out to wash the dishes. She has the little 
house to keep clean, the beds to make, the pots to 
burnish, the stockings and socks to darn. Every 
stitch in every dress she has ever worn and every 
stitch in the dresses of her daughters for many, 
many years has this good woman sewed. 

Her love for Oom Paul shows in her every 
word and deed. She worships him. The people 
say that when he dies she will surely die too. He 
is her lord and master in the truest sense of the 
words. He is her idol, her life, her strength. 
This man, in whom strangers see homeliness per- 
sonified to an unusual and almost comical degree, 
inspires in his wife supreme veneration. 
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Living English Poets: Algernon C. Swinburne 


Algernon Charles Swinburne was born in Lon- 
don, April 5, 1837, and was the son of Admiral 
Swinburne, a distinguished officer of the Royal 
Navy. He received his education partly at Eton, 
partly in France, and in 1857 entered Baloil Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he remained only a short 
time. Mr. Swinburne made his first appearance 
as a dramatic poet. His first book to attract un- 
usual attention was Poems and Ballads, 1866. A 
half dozen of the poems in this collection were 
regarded at the time as of questionable propriety, 
and before the year was over the volume had be- 
come the subject of a discussion so ample and 
so heated that a parallel is hardly to be found 
in the history of English literature. For the 
past thirty years Mr. Swinburne’s activity has 
been unceasing. Productions in prose and verse 
have flowed from his pen at the rate of about a 
volume annually; the complete list of his works 
embracing upward of thirty volumes, about one- 
third of which are studies in literary criticism. 
Whatever taint of sensuality clung to the produc- 
tions of the poet’s youth, the work of his man- 
hood is singularly free from any offence of this 
sort. It is quite generally conceded that his verse 
as a whole shows an absolutely unexampled com- 
mand of the resources of English rhythm. “In 
its dramatic portions,” says a well-known critic, 
“it handles the noblest of themes with superb 
creative power, and deals with them in grave 
harmonious measures; in its lyrical portions an 
almost austere ideal of conduct in melodies whose 
beauty is everlasting.” 


A MATCH. 


If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief: 

If love were what the rose is 


And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single, 
Delight our lips would mingle 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon: 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death, 
We'd shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 





With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath: 

If you were life, my darling, 
And I, your love, were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 
We’d play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons, 
And tears of night and morrow, 
And laughs of maid and boy: 
If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day: 
If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May. 


If you were queen of pleasure 
And I were king of pain, 
We’d hunt down love together, 
Pluck out his flying-feather 
And teach his feet a measure, 
And find his mouth a rein: 
If you were queen of pleasure 
And I were king of pain. 


IN MEMORY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Back to the flower-town, side by side, 
The bright months bring, 

New-born, the bridegroom and the bride, 
Freedom and spring. 


The sweet land laughs from sea to sea, 
Filled full of sun; 

All things come back to her, being free— 
All things but one. 


In many a tender wheaten plot 
Flowers that were dead 

Live, and old suns revive; but not 
That holier head. 


By this white wandering waste of sea, 
Far north, I hear 

One face shall never turn to me 
As once this vear. 


Shall never smile and turn and rest 
On mine as there, 

The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 


I found him whom I shall not find 
Till all grief end, 

In holiest age our mightiest mind 
Father and friend. 
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But thou, if anything endure, 
If hope there be, 

O spirit that man’s life left pure, 
Man’s death set free. 


Not with disdain of days that were, 
Look earthward now: 

Let dreams revive the reverend hair, 
The imperial brow. 


Come back in sleep: for in the life 
Where thou art not 

We find none like thee. Time and strife 
And the world’s lot. 


Move thee no more; but love at least 
And reverent heart 

May move thee, royal and released 
Soul, as thou art. 


And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 
Receive and keep— 

Keep safe his dedicated dust, 
His sacred sleep. 


So shall thy lovers, come from far, 
Mix with thy name 

As morning-star with evening-star 
His faultless fame. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


If childhood were not in the world, 
But only men and women grown; 

No baby-locks in tendrils curled, 
No baby-blossoms blown; 


Though men were stronger, women fairer, 
And nearer all delights in reach, 

And verse and music uttered rarer 
Tones of more god-like speech; 


Though the utmost life of life’s best hours 
Found, as it cannot now find, words; 

Though desert sands were sweet as flowers, 
And flowers could sing like birds: 


But children never heard them, never, 
They felt a child’s foot leap and run— 
This were a drearier star than ever 
Yet looked upon the sun. 


LOVE AT SEA, 
Imitated from Theophile Gautier. 


We are in Love’s hand to-day: 
Where shall we go? 

Love, shall we start or stay, 
Or sail or row? 

There’s many a wind and way, 

And never a May but May; 

We are in Love’s hand to-day: 
Where shall we go? 


Our land wind is the breath 
Of sorrows hissed to death 
And joys that were; 


Our ballast is a rose; 

Our way lies where God knows 
And love knows where, 

We are in Love’s hand to-day— 


Our seamen are fledged loves, 

Our masts are bills of doves, 
Our decks fine gold; 

Our ropes are dead maid’s hair, 

Our stores are love-shafts fair 
And manifold. 

We are in Love’s hand to-day— 


Land me, she says, where Love 

Shows but one shaft, one dove, 
One heart, one hand; 

A shore like that, my dear, 

Lies where no man will steer, 
No maiden land. 


ETUDE REALISTE. 
I. 


A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should Heaven see meet, 
An angel's lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea flowers toward the heat, 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink, 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life’s untrodden brink, 
A baby’s feet. 


II. 


A baby’s hands, like rosebuds furled, 
Whence yet no leaf exands, 
Ope if you touch, though close up curled, 
A baby’s hands. 


Then, even as warriors grip their brands 
When battle’s bolt is hurled 
They close, clenched hard like tightening bands. 


No rosebuds yet by dawn impearled 
Match, even in loveliest lands, 
The sweetest flowers in all the world— 
A baby’s hands. 


IIT. 


A baby’s eyes, ere speech begin, 
Ere lips learn words or sighs, 
Bless all things bright enough to win 
A baby’s eyes. 


Love, while the sweet thing laughs and lies 
And sleep flows out and in, 
Lies perfect in their paradise. 


Their glance might cast out pain and sin, 
Their speech make dumb the wise; 
By mute glad godhead felt within 
A baby’s eyes. 
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J. K. Huysmans’ 


In the history of a human soul there are times 
of stress and times of lull; there are days of fiery 
combat followed by long months of seeming 
inertia and spiritual torpor. It was of the former 
that M. Huysmans wrote in En Route, perhaps 
the most extraordinary book of recent years. In 
La Cathédrale he has led his pilgrim Durtal by 
slow and deliberate steps through the intermediate 
stage that divides his repentance at La Trappe 
from his entrance into the Benedictine monastery 
of Solesmes. It is a period of introspection and 
orientation, of patient self-communing and silent 
longing, a period that must come to every soul if 
the work of conversion and illumination is to be 
a permanent one. Its interest is purely subjec- 
tive; there is no action, no incident, hardly any 
characterization. It belongs to M. Huysmans 
alone to create a novel from such a lack of ex- 
ternal circumstance. I doubt whether any other 
living writer would have ventured on so appar- 
ently thankless a task. Of necessity the dramatic 
element which played so large a part in En Route 
is entirely absent from its sequel. The great fight 
between faith and unfaith is over; and so far as 
the outside world is concerned, the curtain might 
well have been rung down on the victor. But to 
Huysmans as to Maeterlinck, and indeed to all 
whose gaze would penetrate beneath life’s surface, 
the real tragedy of our existence only begins 
there where external adventures and dangers 
cease, and the silent hidden life of the dreamer 
and the mystic possesses a charm and a value 
denied to that of the man of action. 

No writer can equal M. Huysmans in sheer 
descriptive power. Flaubert produced an incom- 
parable effect by his deliberate detailed pictures, 
his unrivaled skill in the choice of an appropriate 
adjective. Zola merely sees the obvious and 
superficial, and enumerates his’ points like the 
items in a catalogue. But Huysmans seizes at 
once the spiritual and the material; he identifies 
himself with his subject, he breathes its atmos- 
phere, and not a detail of the physical features 
escapes him. Perhaps it was a sub-conscious 
knowledge of his own power that led him to 
Chartres, where he found in the cathedral a sub- 
ject worthy of his pen. It is to Chartres that 
he conveys his hero in company with the Abbe 
Gevresin, and throughout the book the Cathedral 
—its history, its architecture, its symbolism—is 
intimately interwoven with Durtal’s soul’s prog- 
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ress. Thanks to M. Huysmans, Chartres will 
henceforth live in our imaginations as it has never 
lived before. To bring a great work of art within 
the understanding of the multitude, to make it a 
living reality to those whose eyes have never been 
gladdened by its vision, is surely a creative act 
second only to that of the original creators. With 
an ecstasy born of faith, the author has steeped 
himself in the atmosphere of the sacred pile. To 
him it is a poem in stone, a sublime prayer come 
down to us from the Middle Ages, a living monu- 
ment to the faith of the past. He hurries thither 
at early dawn in order to see the morning light 
steal through the forest of slender pillars, and he 
spends long hours in solitary contemplation of its 
marvelous sculptured porches. He singles out its 
beauties one by one—its statues, its stone trac- 
eries, the tender vivid blue of its incomparable 
windows—and he describes each detail with the 
elaborate precision that he acquired in his early 
training in the naturalist school. But permeating 
all he discerns the mystery of faith, the presence 
of the unseen, the mystic influence of the Blessed 
Virgin to whose worship the cathedral is dedi- 
cated. No saint shares in her honors; no hal- 
lowed bones rest beneath the pavement of her 
temple; to Mary alone, to the two miraculous 
Madonnas of Notre-Dame de Sous-terre, and 
Notre-Dame du Pilier, her suppliant worshippers 
turn for consolation. 

Many will be tempted to read La Cathédrale 
solely for the sake of the beautiful descriptive 
passages which abound in its pages. And from 
that point of view alone the book is infinitely 
worth reading. And yet the descriptions of 
Chartres are subsidiary in intention to the de- 
scription of Durtal’s state of soul, and the great 
moral purpose of the book is of higher import than 
it esthetic qualities. In its spiritual aspect, if not 
in all its material details, La Cathédrale is a chap- 
ter in an autobiography as truthful and as pene- 
rating as any of the great confessions which 
remain for all time among the most fascinating 
and instructive of human documents. No one in 
discussing, let us say, the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine would restrict himself solely to the liter- 
ary aspect of the work, and to do so in the case 
of Huysmans would be not less ineffectual. La 
Bas, En Route and La Cathédral form the 
veracious history of a soul’s conversion from 
materialism of the grossest kind to faith of a 
high spiritual order. -And the story has been 
told by one of the greatest literary artists of the 

















, J. K. HUYSMANS . 


It is here that its almost unique value be- 


day. 
comes evident. In it we are brought face to face 
with the essential truths of life presented in their 


most convincing aspect. If, as it is sometimes 
alleged, genius is neither more nor less than a 
capacity for perfect honesty of thought and ex- 
pression, the writers of great autobiography— 
their names can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—cannot fall short of genius. For to be 
honest about oneself is of all gifts the most rare. 
Even Cellini’s candid and fascinating Vita is writ- 
ten with a touch of bravado, and the Mémoires 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau have more than a touch 
of assumed sentimentalism. St. Augustine shares 
perhaps with St. Theresa the palm of supreme 
excellence in the sphere of spiritual revelations. 
Both were giants of the intellectual as well as of 
the spiritual life. Many of the mystical saints have 
manifested their interior life as an act of obedi- 
ence and humility, but only a few possessed, in 
addition to purity of intention, those gifts of 
mind without which the gifts of spirit cannot be 
made intelligible to the outside world. In J. K. 
Huysmans the necessary qualities are combined 
in a singularly high degree. He possesses an 
amazing and to me incomprehensible capacity 
for squandeting his soul on paper, for gauging 
the idiosyncrasies’ of his own temperament, for 
seizing his most fugitive emotions and pigeon- 
holing them for future literary use. That, in his 
three autobiographical volumes, he should have 
screened his identity behind the convenient mask 
of fiction, does not detract in any way from the 
sincerity of his work. Nowhere has he attempted 
to build up a personality around the figure of 
Durtal, to create a character for him by the aid 
of artistic embellishments. From first to last he 
writes of himself, from his own point of view, 
and the sense of his identity with his hero is so 
strong that we might almost believe the personal 
‘pronoun had been replacec by the fictitious name 
only on the eve of publication. 

Many readers of En Route declared themselves 
sceptical as to the reality of the author’s recon- 
ciliation with the Catholic Church, of which the 
book professes to be the record. They maintained 
that the religious attitude was a mere pose 
adopted for artistic effect. The extraordinarily 
dramatic treatment of purely spiritual experi- 
ences afforded perhaps some superficial excuse 
for so fundamentally false a view. I do not think 
that any reader could fall into the same error 
after reading La Cathédrale. Faith—vivid, un- 
questioning, mediaval—is stamped on every page. 
It is full from beginning to end of that sense of 
finality that comes to the human soul after a long 
wrestle with the withering torments of unbelief. 
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It is altogether more humane, more charitable than 
its predecessor, less prolific in bitter sarcasm and 
rash judgments against all who fall short of the 
spiritual ideals of the neophyte. The patient 
study of which the book gives evidence could 
only have been voluntarily undertaken by one 
drawn irresistibly to such subjects by the mag- 
netism of faith. Huysmans’ soul is one that could 
never have accommodated itself to a purely nega- 
tive creed. Religion alone could save him from 
incurable melancholy. All his life he has suffered 
from a veritable craving after the supernatural 
and a crushing sense of the misery of our material 
existence. In his most unbelieving period, with 
that curious perversity of the intellect which fre- 
quently prompts men to cling to the most petty 
superstitions after they have thrown off all so- 
called “orthodox” belief, he flung himself for a 
time into the study of Satanism, Magic, and those 
varied spiritualistic phenomena from which a 
jaded Parisian public seeks to gain some new ex- 
citement, hoping to find relief from the intolerable 
tedium of his days. The very excesses of his 
sensual life can be explained as a blind striving 
after the unattainable. Then grace came to him, 
and he turned once more to the Catholic faith of 
his childhood. Of the struggle that ensued be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh the most elaborate 
and convincing picture is drawn in En Route. All 
convention, all reticence is cast aside and the 
naked soul of the sinner is exhibited in a hand- 
to-hand struggle with the forces of evil that his 
own vicious life had drawn upon him. The re- 
cital fills one with a sense of awe, of the grandeur 
of life’s combat, such a sense as comes to one 
before the Last Judgment in the Sistine. And 
over all there is the conviction, subtly conveyed, 
that of himself, Durtal, timid, hesitating, even re- 
luctant, could have effected nothing; that he 
would have been helpless before the torrent of 
temptations that assailed him had he not been 
borne forward by some irresistible force, some 
compelling power, the “yet not I” of the apostle. 
For, in truth, Durtal himself is a sorry hero, who 
enlists our sympathies only by the candor and 
humility of his miserable revelations. True, there 
is in him no touch of self-glorification, none of 
the morbid vanity of the reformed drunkard 
“testifying” to the excesses of his unregenerate 
state. But even in La Cathédrale, when he has 
fought the great fight and has reached a haven 
of comparative calm and security, he is at best 
plodding, conscientious, humble, never~ heroic. 
Durtal is a study c human nature painted with the 
patient fidelity of ‘an Eyck; and his very frailty 
brings into promincnt relief the doctrine of sancti- 
fication by grace, which is the underlying “motif.” 
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Sardou at Marly-le-Roy’ 


Near the centre of that verdant triangle formed 
by Saint Cloud, Versailles and Saint Germain 
lies the village of Mariy-le-Roy, high upon a 
slope above the lazy Seine—an entrancing cor- 
ner of the earth, much affected formerly by 
French crowned heads, and by the “Sun King” 
in particular, who in his old age grew tired of 
Versailles and built here one of his many villas 
(the rival in its day of the Trianons), and pro- 
ceeded to amuse himself therein with the same 
solemnity which had already made vice at Ver- 
sailles more boresome than virtue elsewhere. 

Two centuries and four revolutions have swept 
away all traces of this kingly caprice and the 
art treasures it contained. Alone, the marble 
horses of Coustou, transported later to the 
Champs Elysées, remain to attest the splendor 
of the past. 

The quaint village of Marly, clustered around 
its church, stands, however—with the faculty that 
insignificant things have of remaining unchanged 
—as it did when the most polished court of Eu- 
rope rode through it to and from the hunt. On 
the outskirts of this village are now two forged 
and gilded gateways through which the passer- 
by can catch a glimpse of trim avenue, foun- 
tains and well-kept lawns. 

There seems a certain poetical justice in the 
fact that Alexander Dumas fils and Victorien 
Sardou, the two giants of modern drama, should 
have divided between them the inheritance of 
Louis XIV., its greatest patron. One of the 
gates is closed and moss-grown. Its owner lies 
in Pére-la-Chaise. At the other I ring, and am 
soon walking up the famous avenue bordered by 
colossal sphinxes presented to Sardou by the late 
Khedive. The big stone brutes, connected in one’s 
mind with heat and sandy wastes, look oddly out 
of place here in this green wilderness—a bite, 
as it were, out of the forest which, under different 
names, lies like a mantle over the countryside. 

Five minutes later I am being shown through 
a suite of antique salons, in the last of which sits 
the great playwright. How striking the likeness 
is to Voltaire—the same delicate face, lit by a 
half cordial, half mocking smile; the same fragile 
body and indomitable spirit. The illusion is en- 
hanced by our surroundings, for the mellow splen- 
dor of the room where we stand might have 
served as a background for the Sage of Ferney. 

Wherever one looks works of eighteenth-cen- 
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tury art meet the eye. The walls are hung with 
Gobelin tapestries that fairly take one’s breath 
away, so exquisite is their design and their pres- 
ervation. They represent a marble colonnade, 
each column of which is wreathed with flowers 
and connected to its neighbor with garlands. Be- 
tween them are bits of delicate landscape, with 
here and there a group of figures dancing or pic- 
nicking in the shadow of tall trees or under fan- 
tastical porticos. The furniture of the room is no 
less marvelous than its hangings. One turns 
from a harpsichord of vernis-martin to the clock, 
a relic from Louis XIV.’s bedroom in Versailles, 
on to the bric-a-brac of old Saxe or Sévres in 
admiring wonder. My host drifts into his show- 
man manner, irresistibly comic in this writer. 
The pleasures of the collector are apparently di- 
vided into three phases, without counting the 
rapture of the hunt. First, the delight a true 
amateur takes in living among rare and beautiful 
things. Second, the satisfaction of showing one’s 
treasures to less fortunate mortals, and last, but 
perhaps keenest of all, the pride which comes 
from the fact that one has been clever enough 
to acquire objects which other people want, at 
prices below their market value. Sardou evi- 
dently enjoys these three sensations vividly. That 
he lives with and loves his possessions is evident, 
and the smile with which he calls your attention 
to one piece after another, and mentions what 
they cost him, attests that the two other joys 
are not unknown to him. He is old enough to 
remember the golden age when really good things 
were to be picked up for modest sums, before 
every parvenue considered it necessary to turn his 
house into a museum, and factories existed for 
the production of “antiques” to be sold to inno- 
cent amateurs. 
In calling attention to a set of carved and 
gilded furniture, covered in Beauvais tapestry, 
such as sold recently in Paris at the Valencay 
sale—Talleyrand Collection—for sixty thousand 
dollars, Sardou mentions with a laugh that he 
got his fifteen pieces for fifteen hundred dollars, 
the year after the war, from an old chateau back 
of Cannes! One unique piece of tapestry had cost 
him less than one-tenth of that sum. He dis- 
covered it in a peasant’s stable under a two-foot 
layer of straw and earth, where it had probably 
been hidden a hundred years before by its owner, 
and then all recerd of it lost by his descendants. 
The mention of Cannes sets Sardou off on an- 
other train of thought. His family for three 
generations have lived there. Before that they 
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were Sardinian fishermen. His great-grandfa- 
uer, he imagines, was driven by some tempest to 
une shore near Cannes and settled where he tound 
nimselt. tience the name! For in the patois 
ot Provencal France an inhabitant of Sardinia is 
sull called “un Sardou.” 

the sun is off the front of the house by this 
time, so we migrate to a shady corner of the 
lawn for our “apéritif,’ the inevitable vermouth 
or “bitters” which renchmen take at tive o'clock. 
Aiter an hour’s chat over our drinks, during 
which my host has rippled on from one subject 
to another with the lightness of touch of a born 
talker, we get on to the subject ot the grounds, 
and his plans for their improvement. 

Good luck has placed in Sardou’s hands an old 
map of the gardens as they existed in the time 
of Louis XV., and several prints of the chateau 
dating from about the same epoch have found 
their way into his portfolios. ‘the grounds are, 
under his care, slowly resuming the appearance 
of former days. Old avenues reopen, statues 
reappear on the disused pedestals, fountains play 
again, and clipped hedges once more line out the 
terraced walks. 

In order to explain how complete this work 
will be in time, Sardou hurries me off to inspect 
another part of his collection. Down past the 
stables, in an unused corner of the grounds, long 
sheds have been erected, under which is stored 
the débris of a dozen palaces, an assortment of 
eighteenth-century art that could not be dupli- 
cated even in France. 

A question of mine on Sardou’s manner of 
working led to our abandoning the gardens and 
mounting to the top floor of the chateau, where 
his enormous library and collection of prints are 
stored in a series of little rooms or alcoves, light- 
ed from the top and opening on a corridor which 
runs the length of the building. In each room 
stands a writing-table and a chair; around the 
walls from floor to ceiling and in huge portfolios 
are arranged his books and engravings accord- 
ing to their subject. The Empire alcove, for 
instance, contains nothing but publications and 
pictures relating to that epoch. Roman and 
Greek history have their alcoves, as have mediz- 
val history and the reigns of the different Louis. 
Nothing could well be conceived more conducive 
to study than this arrangement, and it makes 
one realize how honest was the master’s reply 
when asked what was his favorite amusement. 
“Work!” answered the author. 

Our conversation as was fated soon turned to 
the enormous success of Robespierre in London— 
a triumph that even Sardou’s many brilliant vic- 
tories had not yet equaled. 


It is characteristic of the French disposition 
that neither the author nor any member of his 
family could summon courage to undertake the 
prodigious journey from Paris to London in or- 
der to see the first performance. Even Sardou’s 
business agent, M. Roget, did not get farther than 
Calais, where his courage gave out. “The sea 
was so terrible!” Both those gentlemen, how- 
ever, took it quite as a matter of course that 
Sardou’s American agent should make a three- 
thousand-mile journey to be present at the first 
night. 

The fact that the French author resisted Sir 
Henry Irving’s pressing invitations to visit him 
in no way indicates a lack of interest in the suc- 
cess of the play. I had just arrived from Lon- 
don, and so had to go into every detail of the 
performance, a rather delicate task, as I had 
been discouraged with the acting of both Miss 
Terry and Irving, who have neither of them the 
age, voice, nor temperament to represent either 
the revolutionary tyrant or the woman he be- 
trayed. As the staging had been excellent, I 
enlarged on that side of the subject, but when 
pressed into a corner by the author, had to ac- 
knowledge that in the scene where Robespierre, 
alone at midnight in the Conciergerie sees the 
phantoms of his victims advance from the sur- 
rounding shadows and form a menacing circle 
around him, Irving had used his poor voice with 
so little skill that there was little left for the 
splendid climax, when, in trying to escape from 
his ghastly visitors, Robespierre finds himself face 
to face with Marie Antoinette, and with a wild 
cry, half of horror, half of remorse, falls back 
insensible. 

In spite of previous good resolutions, I must 
have given to the author the impression that Sir 
Henry spoke too loud gt the beginning of this 
scene and was in consequence inadequate at the 
end. 

“What!” cried Sardou. “He raised his voice 
in that act! Why, it’s a scene to be played with 
the soft pedal down! This is the way it should 
be done!” Dropping into a chair in the middle 
of the room my host began mimicing the gestures 
and expression of Robespierre as the phantoms 
(which, after all, are but the figments of an over-. 
wrought brain) gather around him. Gradually he 
slipped to the floor, hiding his face with his up- 
raised elbow, whispering and sobbing, but never 
raising his voice until, staggering toward the 
portal to escape, he meets the Queen face to face. 
Then the whole force of his voice came out in 
one awful cry that froze the blood in my veins! 

“What a teacher you would make!” instinct- 
ively rose to my lips as he ended. 
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Ernest Dowson,........++++ Arthur Symons,...... wee Fortnightly 


The death of Ernest Dowson at the age of 
thirty-three will mean very little to the world 
at large, but it will mean a great deal to the 
few people who care passionately for poetry. A 
little book of verses, the manuscript of another, 
a one-act play in verse, a few short stories, two 
novels written in collaboration, some translations 
from the French, done for money; that is all that 
was left by a man who was undoubtedly a man of 
genius, not a great poet, but a poet, one of the 
very few writers of our generation to whom that 
name can be applied in its most intimate sense. 
People will complain, probably, in his verses, of 
what will seem to them the factitious melancholy, 
the factitious idealism, and (peeping through at 
a few rare moments) the factitious suggestions 
of riot. They will see only a literary affectation, 
where in truth there is as genuine a note of per- 
sonal sincerity as in the more explicit and ar- 
ranged confessions of less admirable poets. Yes, 
in these few evasive, immaterial snatches of song, 
I find, implied for the most part, hidden away like 
a secret, all the fever and turmoil and the unat- 
tained dreams of a life which had itself so much 
of the swift, disastrous and suicidal impetus of 
genius. 

Dowson was the only poet I ever knew who 
ever cared more for his prose than his verse; 
but he was wrong, and it is not by his prose that 
he will live, exquisite as that prose was, at its 
best. He wrote two novels in collaboration with 
Mr. Arthur Moore: A Comedy of Masks, in 
1893, and Adrian Rome, in 1899, both done under 
the influence of Mr. Henry James, both interest- 
ing because they were personal studies, and 
studies of known surroundings, rather than for 
their actual value as novels. A volume of Stories 
and Studies in Sentiment, called Dilemmas, in 
which the influence of Mr. Wedmore was felt in 
addition to the influence of Mr. James, appeared 
in 1895. Several other short stories, among his 
best work in prose, have not yet been reprinted 
from the Savoy. Some translations from the 
French, done as hack work, need not be men- 
tioned here, though they were never without some 
traces of his peculiar quality of charm in lan- 
guage. The short stories were indeed rather 


“studies in sentiment” than stories; studies of 
singular delicacy, but with only a faint hold on 
life, so that perhaps the best of them was not 
unnaturally a study in the approaches of death: 
The Dying of Francis Donne. For the most part 
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they dealt with the same motives as the poenis, 
hopeless and reverent love, the ethics of renuncia- 
tion, the disappointment of those who are too 
weak or too unlucky to take what they desire. 
They have a sad and quiet beauty of their own, 
the beauty of second thoughts and subdued emo- 
tions, of choice and scholarly English, moving 
in the more fluid and reticent harmonies of prose 
almost as daintily as if it were moving to the 
measure of verse. Dowson’s care over English 
prose was like that of a Frenchman writing his 
own language with the respect which Frenchmen 
pay to French. Even English things had to come 
to him through France, if he was to prize them 
very highly; and there is a passage in Dilemmas 
which I have always thought very characteristic 
of his own tastes, as it refers to an “infinitesimal 
library, a few French novels, a Horace, and some 
well-thumbed volumes of the modern English 
poets in the familiar edition of Tauchnitz.” He 
was Latin by all his affinities, and that very quality 
of slightness, of parsimony almost in his dealings 
with life and the substance of art, connects him 
with the artists of Latin races, who have always 
been so fastidious in their rejection of mere 
nature, when it comes too nakedly or too clamor- 
ously into sight and hearing, and so gratefully 
content with a few choice things faultlessly done. 

And Dowson in his verse (the Verses of 1896, 
The Pierrot of the Minute, a dramatic phantasy 
in one act, of 1897, the posthumous volume, Deco- 
rations) was the same scrupulous artist as in 
his prose, and more felicitously at home there. 
He was quite Latin in his feeling for youth, and 
death, and “the old age of roses,” and the pathos 
of our little hour in which to live and love; Latin 
in his elegance, reticence, and simple grace in the 
treatment of these motives; Latin, finally, in his 
sense of their sufficiency for the whole of one’s 
mental attitude. He used the commonplaces of 
poetry frankly, making them his own by his be- 
lief in them: the Horatian Cynara or Neobule 
was still the natural symbol for him when he 
wished to be most personal. I remember his say- 
ing to me that his ideal of a line of verse was the 
line of Poe: 

The viol, the violet, and the vine; 

and the gracious, not remote or unreal beauty, 
which clings about such words and such images 
as these, was always to him the true poetical 
beauty. There never was a poet to whom-verse 
came more naturally, for the song’s sake; his 
theories were all zxsthetic, almost technical ones, 
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such as a theory, indicated by his preference for 
the line of Poe, that the letter “v” was the most 
beautiful of the letters, and could never be brought 
into verse too often. For any more abstract 
theories he had neither tolerance nor need. Poetry 
as a philosophy did not exist for him; it existed 
solely as the loveliest of the arts. He loved the 
elegance of Horace, all that was most complex 
in the simplicity of Poe, most bird-like in, the 
human melodies of Verlaine. He had the pure 
lyric gift, unweighted or unballasted by any other 
quality of mind or emotion; and a song, for him, 
was music first, and then whatever you please 
afterward, so long as it suggested, never told, 
some delicate sentiment, a sigh or a caress. 


Literary Judgment,......ccccccccrccereccccseseces London Spectator 


What more difficult function is there than that 
of literary judgment? To pronounce definitely 
on the inherent value of a work of art submitted 
io one, to tell the reading world what is to be 
thought of it, to lay down doctrines which have 
the effect of laying bare one’s own mind, and ex- 
posing one to the mercy of a final court of revision 
just as truly as the author one is criticising. To 
do this sympathetically and yet dispassionately, 
after an honest effort to enfold oneself within the 
author’s mind, with an adequate comprehension 
of the theme and of the methods of critical in- 
quiry, and also with a knowledge of the danger- 
ous influence exerted by mere fashion and vogue 
on literary judgment. What task, we say, could 
be harder? Who would care to go down to pos- 
terity with Jeffrey’s or Gifford’s reputation as 
judges of the Lake School? And yet Jeffrey and 
Gifford were able men, who had read much and 
well; their deficiency was an incapacity for spir- 
itual readjustment. But if that is needed, then 
the mere acquaintance with the best models of 
the past is not enough; an entirely new kind of 
literature may baffle you. Still more striking a 
portent than the slashing editors of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly was the case of Byron, whose utter 
inability to perceive the genius of Wordsworth 
must always confirm Goethe’s judgment that 
“when he reasons he is a child.” The mention of 
Goethe recalls his own extraordinary judgment, 
that as for Faust it was unimportant; but that the 
l‘arbenlehre was indeed a work which would give 
him immortality. The immortality of a Spurz- 
heim or a Combe! 

It is undoubtedly true that literary judgment 
is not likely to be valuable unless based on a 
knowledge of all that has been thought and writ- 
ten of the best in the world. It is, for example, 
safe to maintain that no adequate judgment of 
serious poetry is possible without an acquaintance 


with Greek poetry, in which all the poetic forms 
were first bodied forth with a spontaneity never 
afterward known to the poet. The requisite whole- 
ness of tissue, to use Arnold’s phrase, can but 
imperfectly be appreciated by those who are in- 
nocent of the stately structure of Latin prose. We 
suspect that much of the ineffectiveness of con- 
temporary criticism, the substitution of interpreta- 
tion for valuation, is due to the imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the best classical literature of many of 
the young gentlemen who teach us in the news- 
papers, “currente calamo,’ what we ought or 
ought not to admire. The world’s great literature 
did not begin with Flaubert, or Ibsen, or Guy de 
Maupassant. We tremble to think what will be- 
come of literary judgment, what crudities, ugli- 
ness and trash will overflow the world, if our Uni- 
versities yield to the vulgar demand to place the 
“utilities” first and the “humanities” second in 
their scheme of culture. It may not be true that 
“by taste ye shail be saved,” but there is a far 
more intimate union between the great saving 
truths and the high serious literature of the world 
than is commonly assumed. The spiritual magic 
of the Bible itself lies partly in its sublime poetic 
form. Imagine it rendered in the language once 
proposed by Franklin, and how much of its power 
would be lost. 

But literary judgment cannot depend for its 
success solely on adequate knowledge of the past. 
Out from the dark heavens dawns another blue 
dlay. New shapes are woven, new manifestations 
of genius are born. What shall the mere wor- 
shipper of the past do in face of these revolu- 
tionary facts? Dante created a new literature 
expressed in what was practically a new lan- 
guage; how apply to him your little nine-inch rule 
made for the past? The Elizabethan literature 
came as an entirely new revelation to England; 
how meet Hamlet or The Tempest when one had 
no chart to steer by in these strange, unfathomed 
seas of genius. The great poetry of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge might almost have been written 
in a foreign tongue for the generation brought 
up in the tradition of Pope and Dryden. Here 
it is not enough to fall back on culture; indeed, 
an exclusive devotion to the old truth may most 
effectually hide the new one, and the large, fluid, 
barbarous, uncultivated natures may enter into 
the new kingdom of inspiration before the scribes 
in the temple of knowledge. No, there must be, 
in addition to culture, a certain attitude of the 
mind. The intellect of the critic must never be 
a “hortus inclusus” ; it must expand like the West- 
ern prairie beyond the purple rim of the horizon. 
It must journey with the sun, it must take in the 
whole canopy of stars. It must be in certain 
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relations with the spirit and mind of the hour, and 
yet must be so detached that it is not dominated 
by the curious literary fashions or in allegiance 
to the little tin gods of the moment. It must 
neither bow in abasement to the past nor be 
tied by ignoble bonds to the present. While de- 
riving its main sustenance from the rich store- 
house of past achievement, it must be in active 
perpetual touch with the human spirit, and must 
understand that all great literature is born from 
life, and in its turn is nutriment for life. 


The Literary Taste ef the West...... Ricnard Burton,..... Criterion 

In a sense, the West is more American than 
the East. The people there are less affected by 
foreign models and standards, and they reflect 
more transparently local conditions of life. That 
kind of culture which betrays itself by an air 
of supercilious patronage toward our alleged na- 
tional ideals is unusual in the Western country; 
if it bloom at all, it is as a rare exotic. A residence 
of several years there in one of the new and 
rapidly growing centres of population has served 
to bring the fact home to me; and perhaps the 
other fact, of a life-long familiarity with the 
East, has furnished just the needed point of ad- 
vantage for observation. A friend, describing his 
own experience in going from New England to 
Nebraska, to take a position in the State Uni- 
versity, said to me: “I went West a New Eng- 
lander; I came back an American.” 

It naturally follows that the literature now be- 
ing made by Western authors, and demanded by 
Western readers, is the most distinctive produced 
in the land (with the possible exception of the 
South) in that it thus smacks of the soil. As 
State after State, and section after section, are 
exploited in poem and _ story, particularly in 
story, the result is a product which honestly por- 
trays the characteristics of both Nature and hu- 
man nature; as a rule, the vigor and virtue of 
great, unspent forces are in it, the vitality of the 
new and the hopeful and the masterful. In pos- 
sessing this quality, Western literature has the 
nub of the matter; in standing for brave per- 
formance that looks to the future, it makes an 
elemental appeal. Technic may at times lag 
behind, though this defect is rapidly being over- 
come. But technic, necessary as it is to a perfect 
work of art, is easier to get (it can be acquired) 
than originality and power: these are positive, 
where the other is negative. Nobody can read 
comparatively new writers like Garland, Thanet, 
and White (he of Kansas), or still newer ones, 
like Seton-Thompson and Tarkington, without 
recognizing the mingling of fresh observation, 
healthy poise, imaginative grip, and the gift for 


saying things, which always give the world what 
it calls literature. There is something peculiarly 
stimulating to the literary maker in the air and 
scenery of the West; even an Eastern importa- 
tion like Mr. Wister responds to the bigger hori- 
zon with a style that has a tang to it, with types 
that are racy. The earlier history of Western 
literature, from Bret Harte down, has been sim- 
ply the record of the effect of a more arousing 
environment upon Easterners who turned west- 
ward, and could not but respond to its splendid 
motives. Would Winthrop’s John Brent, for ex- 
ample, ever have been written had the author 
stayed in Boston or New York? No, nor its like. 

In remarking that the West takes kindly to 
native literature, and thereby shows itself Ameri- 
can, since it is right and natural to be most in- 
terested in one’s own, I do not mean to imply that 
good British or Coniinental books are not freely 
read; quite the contrary. The West liked Red 
Pottage and Quo Vadis, as it liked Richard Car- 
vel; but the trend of favor is all in the direction 
of story interest and a red-blooded objectivity. 
(Fiction is frankly preferred, | may add—but that 
is a ubiquitously modern, not a Western Ameri- 
can trait.) The attenuated subtleties of Henry 
James, for example, are not for readers of occi- 
dental tastes; his admirers there are Easterners 
of recent transplantation or Eastern education, 
and they form an audience certainly “few” if not 
“fit.” The Awkward Age kind of novel is not so 
much frowned down (for that implies a reading), 
as it is jovially unknown. So far as the West 
is concerned it hasn’t been published. 

I think I see these tendencies in the Western 
attitude toward literature. The taste of readers 
there is sound, and will constitute a good influ- 
ence in the shaping of the new cegtury in books. 
The one great danger is, that the West, instead 
of holding by its own opinion, will foolishly ko- 
tow to the East. There is much of this now: 
Mr. Howells, during his recent Western lecture 
tour, heartily agreed with me when I drew his 
attention to it. The West is fabled to be con- 
ceited; contrariwise, it is abnormally humble- 
minded. It may like a book (and rightly), yet in- 
clines to wait for the Eastern verdict. This ill- 
advised modesty conquered, our best writers may 
rely on the Great West as a “firm market,” and a 
mighty host of friends worth having. 


Th- French Drama,,........Aluan F, Sanborn,........ +--+. Atlantic 

Emile Augier affirmed, some thirty years ago, 
that the dramatic art is as dear to the French as 
it was to the Athenians, and only the other day 
Paul Perret wrote in the Matin: “One would 
hardly be advancing too bold a proposition in 
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saying that at this hour the French people are 
divided into halves, one of which can, in all tran- 
quillity, abandon itself to its passion for the thea- 
tre since the other half is working furiously to 
provide it the material for its pleasure. A great 
writer has said of the Englishman, ‘He is a politi- 
cal animal.’ The same compliment—under a more 
courteous form—could not be addressed to the 
Frenchman, but he deserves another ; the French- 
man is a ‘dramatic biped.’ ” 

More extraordinary than the degree of French 
activity in the production of the theatrical piece 
is the nature of the activity. It is, speaking gen- 
erally, a literary activity. It is one of the real, 


‘unassailable glories of France that she has never, 


for an instant, ceased to have a literary stage ,in 
the best and fullest sense of the expression. The 
plays on the boards constitute an appreciable part 
of the stock of the bookstalls. Most of them 
stand that severest of all tests for a play, reading 
in a quiet corner at home; and this is as true 
within limits, so general is the insistence on form, 
of the light as of the heavy pieces. 

It is another extraordinary thing that a fair 
proportion of this literary play-writing activity 
is and has never ceased to be a poetic activity. 
A goodly number of each season’s productions, 
and by no means the least successful—Richepin’s 
Chemineau, Coppée’s Pour la Couronne, Mendés’ 
Reine Frammette are cases in point—are written 
in rhymed verse. 

L’Aiglon is the sensation of 1900 as Cyrano 
was of the seasons of 1898 and 1899, and it is 
primarily because Rostand is a poet that he has 
put completely in the shadow such an incompar- 
able stage machinist as Sardou. It gives fresh 
proof of the persistence of a strong and fine ap- 
preciation of poetry in the French people that 
Rostand’s plays have won such signal success. 


Color Similes........ ..-Ethel Wheeler............London Literature 


In this age of experiment it is not violent but 
subtle emotion that attracts us. So in the domain 
of color it is not intensity but eccentricity of 
hue that we try to portray. Even the primary 
colors of the rainbow we have found reason to 
re-christen. The flowers in Chaucer’s meadow 
were “white and rede,” but J. A. Symntonds’ 
autumn chrysanthemums are “saffron and ivory, 
amber and amethyst.” To quote the most recent 
example, Rudyard Kipling, always brilliantly em- 
phatic in color, names the hills of the veldt, “red, 
cinnamon, opal, amber, dun and pure cobalt.” The 
early painters wrought with blue, green, red, yel- 
low; but we must ransack language to find terms 
to fit the delicate yet shifting hues of Turner. 


Our poets have enlarged the language of color 
with images drawn from every. source. We have 
discovered such images chiefly in the jewel 
world. The old Scottish poet Dunbar is one of 
the first to experiment in this now exploited field. 
“The rosis yong,” he says, “throw beames rede 
birnying as ruby sparkis.” Spenser, still perhaps 
our most exquisite colorist in words, has countless 
jewel similes; the grapes of that embracing vine, 
that overarch a porch of rare device, are 


Some deep empurpled as the hyacine, 
Some as the ruby, laughing sweetly red, 
Some like fair emeralds not yet well ripened. 


The “Faerie Queen” also yields such subtleties 
as the following, written of Britomart’s blushing, 


her pure ivory 
Into a clear carnation sudden dyed. 


But the wholesale and generally injudicious 
comparisons of daisies to pearls, grass to emerald, 
hyacinths to sapphires, the sky to mother o’ pearl, 
belong to the present century. So excessive has 
been the use of jewel-names to denote color that 
nature often seems vulgarized, like an over- 
bedecked woman, and our more fastidious poets 
seek newer similes. Thus the mineral world has 
furnished epithets less gaudy and often more ap- 
propriate. Christina Rossetti writes: 


Only scorpions jerked in the sand 
Black as black iron, or dusty pale. 


Nor must Tennyson’s magnificent line be omitted 
—‘“The bracken rusted on their crags.” Copper 
and bronze metaphors, too, are occasionally met 
with; thus John Davidson: 


At Easter when the thorn beset 
The bronzing wood with silver sprays. 


Thus Mathilde Blind: 


Miles and miles of tangled fern 
Burnished by the sun 
Glow a copper dun. 


The love of the uneducated for new color 
names shows itself in the universality in ancient 
times of such a term as “couleur Isabelle’—in 
modern times of such a term as “khaki-colored.” 
So strong is the movement toward enlarging the 
borders of color that from each new poet we may 
confidently expect to find experiments in this di- 
rection. Sometimes the technical names of colors 
are used with effect striking or grotesque—‘“yel- 
low-ochre boats” being grotesque, and carmine, in 
the following passage, striking. The heated 
ploughshares, 

nine 
Deep notes of carmine pulsed in unison 
Upon the hissing turf. 
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There is here, of course, a danger of artificial- 
ity; but, in the hands of a master, boldness of 
experiment nearly always turns to a success start- 
ling by reason of its freshness. 

Among the explorers in search of color-terms 
the Belgian poet Verhaeren holds a high place. 
Verhiaeren’s work is almost unknown in this 
country. Yet his is the spirit of adventure, the 
far-off glamor, so dear to this age, the secret of 
extended perspectives. He embraces, moreover, 
an extraordinary variety of subjects; “Les Vis- 
ages de la Vie” show us pictures that have the 
luminous radiance of a Turner; in “Les Flam- 
andes he has gone for inspiration to the old 
Dutch painters who illuminated brutality by their 
genius. In “Les Moines” a vein of modern scep- 
ticism and of medieval mysticism are mingled— 
while with the pity for ali the exquisiteness that is 
dead, there blends a keep realization of the gross 
materialism of the Middle Ages. Sympathies of 
so wide a range must necessarily decrease in in- 
tensity; and the poems have the modern note 
of vague suggestiveness, the modern passion for 
Nature. Verhaeren’s modernity appears in nothing 
so much as in the color-expression of his poems. 
He has forced even chemistry to yield him lan- 
guage. He has given us such terms as “nitre- 
colored,” “phosphorous-colored,” “sulphur-col- 
ored.” He experiments, too, in similes drawn from 
the world of minerals and precious stones. His 
gold is not the definite and limited gold of medie- 
val ages, but the gold of thin sun-suffusion, which 
seems to interpenetrate his very words. 


Stephen Crane,.........» H. G. Wells........ North American Review 


It is a trait of the public we writers serve, that 
to please it is to run the gravest risk of never 
writing again. Through a hundred channels and 
with a hundred varieties of seduction and com- 
pulsion, the public seeks to induce its favorite to 
do something else—to act, to lecture, to travel, 
to jump down volcanoes or perform in music 
halls, to do anything, rather than to possess his 
soul in peace and to pursue the work he was 
meant to do. Indeed, this modern public is as 
violently experimental with its writers as a little 
child with a kitten. It is animated, above all 
things, by an insatiable desire to plunge its vic- 
tim into novel surroundings, and watch how he 
feels. And since Crane had demonstrated, be- 
yond all cavil, that he could sit at home and, with 
nothing but his wonderful brain and his wonder- 
ful induction from recorded things, build up the 
truest and most convincing picture of war; since 
he was a fastidious and careful worker, intensely 
subjective in his mental habit; since he was a 
man of fragile physique and of that unreasonable 


courage that will wreck the strongest physique; 
and since, moreover, he was habitually a bad trav- 
eler, losing trains and luggage and missing con- 
nections even in the orderly circumstances of 
peace, it was clearly the most reasonable thing 
in the world to propose, it was received with the 
applause of two hemispheres as a most right and 
proper thing, that he should go as a war corre- 
spondent, first to Greece and then to Cuba. There- 
by, and for nothing but disappointment and bit- 
terness, he utterly wrecked his health. He came 
into comparison with men as entirely his masters 
in this work as he was the master of all men in 
his own; and I read eVen in the most punctual 


of his obituary notices the admission of his jour- , 


nalistic failure. I have read, too, that he brought 
back nothing from these expeditions. But, in- 
deed, even not counting his death, he brought 
back much. On his way home from Cuba he was 
wrecked, and he wrote the story of the nights 
and days that followed the sinking of the ship 
with a simplicity and vigor that even he cannot 
rival elsewhere. 

The Open Boat is to my mind, beyond all ques- 
tion, the crown of all his work. It has all the 
stark power of the earlier stories, with a new ele- 
ment of restraint; the color is as full and strong 
as ever, fuller and stronger, indeed; but those 
chromatic splashes that at times deafen and con- 
fuse in The Red Badge, those images that aston- 
ish rather than enlighten, are disciplined and con: 
trolled. “That and Flanagan,” he told me, with 
a philosophical laugh, “ was all I got out of Cuba.” 
I cannot say whether they were worth the price, 
but I am convinced that these two things are as 
immortal as any work of any living man. 





CORTE DP RANUBIIG so 6.565. 0: 80:s06006s0ssesevevccees Quarterly Review 

Amid the chaos of journalism, with its piebald 
jargon, its vulgarities of thought and tone, Gabriel 
D’Annunzio has fulfilled his own message which 
declares that “the word is life and perfection.” 
Submitting to what seems a law of human growth, 
he takes the prose which is on men’s lips, since 
they will not endure rhyme or formal poetry, and 
refines, adorns, deepens it, until it astonishes yet 
charms as if it were the style of gods. He breaks 
in pieces the artificial Italian, showy but unmean- 
ing, a pedent’s exercise, which has made it im- 
possible almost to write a living book in that lan- 
guage since the seventeenth century, as Manzoni 
bore witness and every student will acknowledge. 
3ut instead of merely resuscitating the antique 
forms, becoming a “secentista” or a “trecentista,” 
the man throws himself boldly on the current of 
his inspiration; he snatches from painters their 
palette with its rainbow; from mystics their in- 
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comparable metaphors, imagery, fire of spiritual 
emotions; from musicians their minors and chro- 
matics; from every art something, provided it be 
individual, not a fancy hung out on the void, but 
a fact burning as in the spectrum with its peculiar 
flame. In the “gray flood of Democracy”—by 
which he means the marsh-level that covers old 
institutions, yet sees no imperial Venice rising 
above it with palaces and towers—language re- 
mains, for those who will handle it like fine gold, 
an inheritance beyond the assaults of barbarism. 
And language, the creative Word, shaping itself 
into drama, into ideal forms, will, as D’Annunzio 
believes, call to its aid the plastic arts, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, and some larger music 
even than we know; making, let us say, a swan- 
like end, should the inner barbarians prove too 
strong for it. His own six tragedies, whatever 
be their defects, moral or religious, do aim at this 
consummation. They are intended “to shake, to 
inebriate,” if not the crowd, yet the choice spirits 
of our time, “as with the spectacles of sky and 
sea, with dawns and tempests,” and thus in good 
measure to revive the dying energies which no 
babble of enlightenment will protect against a 
universal but most shallow education, itself de- 
structive of ancient legend, not in touch with 
nature, as abstract and unreal as the dialect in 
which it is taught. 

This vehement protest may be heard on many 
lips; it has found expression in a literature not 
always reasonable or self-controlled, too often, 
we must say, anarchial and godless, but, as in 
D’Annunzio, lit-up with splendors that cannot be 
hidden, arresting in its subtle esoteric eloquence, 
learned also in technique, in the old masters of 
beauty, in the pedigree of genuine creation. At 
its voice the Renaissance comes out of its tomb; 
the Pre-Raphaelites join with the Dutch Primi- 
tives; and Religion, though no longer believed in 
by these new followers of Plato, is held up to 
admiration as the mother of myth and tragedy, in 
her sacred rites, her hymns and procession, her 
narratives of the Divine. From a second point of 
view the school in which D’Annunzio takes a fore- 
most place may seem Romantic or even German. 
He is not ashamed to own himself a disciple of 
Wagner; his philosophy utters a thousand echoes 
of Schopenhauer’s Pessimism, of Nietzsche’s 
Titanism, hard as these will ever be to reconcile. 
Again, he is Decadent like Baudelaire, Huysmans, 
and the Goncourts; so that we might imagine him 
all “reflection and reverberation,” if we did not 
perceive, in the wide and barren lights which he 
scatters upon his Calabrian Apennines, in the pur- 
ple-gray clouds of his Rome, in his lonely palaces 
on the Brenta, and, above all, in his evocation 
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of Venice from her waters to meet the descend- 
ing Ideal, that he is the Latin genius, magnificent 
and direct, as smooth as adamant to the touch, 
and not less unyielding. He possesses a rhetoric 
which may kindle into love or scorn, but which is 
never sentimental, which knows nothing of our 
domestic or picturesque, which appeals by its form 
to the senses, and which seldom’ touches the heart, 
though it excites our highest admiration as a feat 
of intellect. D’Annunzio is, at last, neither Ro- 
mantic nor Decadent; he is one born out of due 
time, meant to be the companion of princes in the 
age of Leo X., a hero of the Renaissance who 
must employ his pen where the sword or the pen- 
cil would be more to his liking. One gift he calls 
his own—the “inviolate style’ which frames all 
his thought “lucid or terrible” in words of im- 
mortal comeliness. It has brought him European 
fame; it may herald the dawn of a new Italian 
literature. 


Comparative Criticism..... William M. Payne...... /nternaticnai M. 


The study of literature in the evolutionary 
sense tends more and more to become a com- 
parative study. Just as the geological series of 
deposits, confused or abruptly broken off in one 
country, may be found continued elsewhere, so 
some line of development among the “genres” 
of literature, clear up to a certain point in the 
product of one nation, may from that point on be 
better traced by transferring the scrutiny to some 
other field. The natural history of the epic, for 
example, is best illustrated at one stage by the 
Celtic genealogical poem, at another by the bal- 
ladry of Scandinavia, at another by the ‘“Kale- 
vala,” and at another by the Homeric lays. This 
comparative study of literature has many possi- 
bilities for the future, and their unfolding has 
only begun. Already the comparative method of 
investigation has found a firm foothold in some of 
our American universities, where distinct courses 
and special chairs are dedicated to its pursuit. It 
is being reinforced from several directions by an- 
thropology and philology, as well as by the grow- 
ing cosmopolitanism of our literary interests, 
which is really one of the most striking pheno- 
mena of the past quarter-century, reaching all 
the way down from the strata of serious scholar- 
ship to the strata of casual public of readers. And 
this wider outlook over the domain of literary en- 
deavor brings with it that best of critical gifts, 
the catholic mind. The relativity of our ideals, 
whether in xsthetics or in ethics, becomes ever 
clearer to the philosophical intelligence, and the 
most absolute-seeming standards appear as stadia 
in the progress of taste rather than as the ultimate 
goals of the spirit. 








The Architect” 


Architecture as a business, architecture as a 
profession and architecture as an art are not 
synonymous terms. As a business, it involves 
building ; ‘as a profession, it has to do with design 
and building, and, as an art, it includes the 
former elements and becomes a vehicle of thought. 
With but few exceptions, until five or ten years 
ago, architecture in the United States was but 
a business. Now it is a recognized profession, 
and notwithstanding that several of its most 
“eminent” members are nothing more than un- 
scrupulous business men, signs are not wanting 
of the development of that higher type in which 
art and intellectuality vitalize and add soul to 
the design. As a business, architecture is ground 
out like any other commercial product, and is 
paid for on a competitive basis, the lowest bidder 
frequently being retained. As a profession, a 
certain standard of excellence is aimed at, and 
uniform charges prevail. As an art, it becomes 
a matter of individual talent, far removed 
from competitive business, and, in consequence, 
like a portrait painter, the great architect must 
receive a special prize for his services to enable 
him to give the necessary time and study to his 
work. Year by year these classifications become 
more and more distinct, and, in that the profes- 
sional man and the specialist receive more and 
more, and better and better patronage, the ad- 
vancement of architecture is assured. Their ab- 
solute leadership may for some time yet go un- 
recognized, as architecture also has its jealousies 
and its bigotries, but the men who think ration- 
ally, study deeply and design ey will 
yet have their day. 

It is gratifying to note the advance in architec- 
tural design, but such an advance seems even 
more amazing when the present state of architec- 
tural commissions is considered. An architect 
now is paid not in proportion to the excellence 
of his design, the watchfulness of his superin- 
tendence or the conscientious efforts on his part 
to minimize the expense, but in proportion to 
the entire cost of the work, even more remunera- 
tive when the operation is ground out rapidly 
and freed of all time-consuming details. That 
this has encouraged the structural steel com- 
panies to include in their bids the services of an 
engineer who works out the construction and 
enabled the terra-cotta companies to make detail 
drawings from very small scale suggestions with- 
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out apparently charging either architect or owner 
for them, is perfectly apparent to any student of 
this system. In extreme cases it has led to brib- 
ery and corruption. ° 

A promising sign of advance in the profession 
is the unanimous decision by its better element 
that open, unlimited competitions are demoraliz- 
ing and are usually productive of most unsatis- 
factory results. That most of these men support 
their belief by refraining from participating 
unpaid and unlimited contests is greatly to be 
commended. Already competitions by invitation 
or by limited invitation are becoming general 
among intelligent people; they realize that great 
expense is involved to the architect, and that 
doing his best is out of the question when all 
may be hazarded for nothing. While there 
are some architects who clamor for these open 
competitions, the world sees that these are not 
the representative architects of proven experi- 
ence, butare usually either the young, unrestrained 
enthusiasts, or the unscrupulous, who count upon 
something more than architectural merit to see 
them through. 

While there is no abatement of business rivalry 
in the practice of architecture, certain firms are 
being singled out, year by year, for excellence 
in a special class of work. This is but a natural 
process of evolution. It also gives evidence of a 
just appreciation on the part of the public. From 
it we may draw the conclusion that architecture, 
like every other profession, is beginning to de- 
velop its specialists. Church architects, theatre 
architects, residence architects and commercial 
building architects are reaping large rewards in 
their several specialties. On the other hand, the 
jack-of-all-trades in architecture is becoming a 
decided drug on the market. The men who have 
reached higher ground in the profession by such 
specializing are looked upon as the most competent 
to serve on juries whose compensations are large. 
They are invited to enter exclusive, paid com- 
petitions, and by the world generally are given 
larger and more remunerative practices. When 
a municipality or a corporation is contemplating 
some vast improvement, such men are selected 
merely upon their reputation. 

What is really needed is a Government de- 
partment with sufficient authority to enforce its 
decisions and the right to pass upon the artis- 
tic value of public works, and of all structures 
that seriously affect the appearance of our cities 
and harbors. 
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A Troubadour’ 


You remember that satirical Monk of Montau- 
don, who delighted to touch up the most famous 
troubadours and make them look ridiculous? Piety 
and innocence take flight before his name; com- 
edy, farce and ribaldry surround us; for in a word 
the Monk was precisely one of those rascally 
priests who caused so much scandal, set the “good 
men” preaching, and made an opening for Simon 
de Montfort. Damiani’s book of Gomorrah tells 
about his kind; Comba, Milman and Sackur know 
it well. The Monk is quite as black, too, as the 
picture. And yet—as we meet him face to face 
he is so jolly, so good-natured, so human, so frank 
withal and so honest that we find ourselves 
laughing with him in spite of everything at about 
his third guffaw. 

The Monk of Mon‘audon, for he bears no other 
name, was, no doubt, a younger son, and so the 
Church became his natural destiny—more inevit- 
ably, perhaps, because his family was vassal to 
the powerful bishops of Maguelonne and so had 
an influence within the pale. Anyhow the boy 
went down to Aurillac, called Orlac in those days, 
had first a turn at the abbey school, no doubt, and 
in due time became an inmate of the monastery 
itself. It was a famous institution, the abbey of 
Orlac, founded (about 894) in the days of Alfred 
the Great by St. Geraud, the lord of the castle on 
the hill above it. Here were laid the foundations 
of that extraordinary learning which made Ger- 
bert Pope, and also pretty well satisfied a horrified 
Christendom that he had sold himself to the Devil. 
Many other great scholars went out from Orlac, 
and two of the abbots are now in the calendar of 
saints. 

Our hero felt no vocation to eclipse these glories 
of the school and the abbey, but without a doubt 
learned how to utter Pax vohiscum in a very com- 
forting manner, and even considerably more than 
that. As the son of a good family and far indeed 
from witless, it became necessary by-and-by to 
provide him with a comfortable berth; so in due 
time the abbot made him the prior of Montaudon 
—a place that has disappeared entirely—and life 
hegan to spread itself before him. 

A man of his type was quite sure to be heard 
from. The barons of the neighborhood discovered 
before long a new light among them,.and they 
hastened to welcome the prior and invite him to 
their castles. He was soon like the president of 
many a poor college in the West and South, who 


*Reading from The Troubadours at Home. By 
Justin H. Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


spends most of his time in the East among wealthy 
friends of education. The results, too, were sim- 
ilar. Laden with spoils—gold and silver, rich vest- 
ments, and treasures of every sort—he returned 
now and then to his monastery, and received the 
plaudits of a grateful brotherhood. 

How things woke up at the castle when the 
Monk’s big red face appeared in the courtyard! 
Everybody who owned a story took it down and 
iurnished it, and decked it out with new and 
veracious details. Everybody who knew a song 
began to tune his pipes. Everybody gifted with 
a sharp and saucy wit hastened to clear his 
decks for action. Dullness hid away, and the pass- 
word was “Qui vive!” 

Nor was the little court the only gainer. Wel- 
come in the hall, the shrewd Monk was also free 
of the kitchen. He chaffed the women and 
chucked the maids, confessed the sinners and per- 
verted the saints, here eased a heavy conscience 
and there smacked a rosy cheek, till delight and 
bashfulness, coquetry, admiration and pride were 
all in such a dizzy whirl that he could do exactly 
as he liked and nobody suspect what he was about. 

Gradually his range grew wider and his fame 
greater. On one trip he seems to have invaded 
Toulouse and won the count; on another to have 
met and vastly pleased our gallant Amfos, the 
King of Aragon. At one time he probably made 
friends with King Philippe Auguste of France; at 
another he carried by storm the merry soul of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted. What rousing vigils 
these two must have had together. ; 

After a considerable time of this life the Monk 
was called back to duty by remorse or by his ab- 
bot, and passed a year or two in seclusion at Mon- 
taudon. No harsh austerity governed his life 
there, we may assume. Etienne de Bourbon, who 
wrote about this time, knew of a priory that might 
have been Montaudon. 

The monks, he tells us, passed the evenings in 
eating, drinking and carousing, and as a conse- 
quence were drowsy enough when the bell sound- 
ed for matins. Appearances must be preserved, 
however ; so they would rise and begin the service, 
but presently their heads would fall upon their 
books at the close of every line. Finally the genius 
of the company discovered a plan: choir-boys 
were ordered to chant with the monks, so that 
when the latter fell asleep the service would not 
come to an end, I take it. But the choir-boys 
were not dull. The moment the monks were 
soundly drowsing, they would stop singing and 
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begin to play; and when they wearied of their 
games would return to their places and call out as 
loudly as possible, “Let us bless the Lord!” At 
this all the monks would arouse themselves with 
a start, respond, “Thanks be to God!” and so, in 
the comfortable persuasion that the service had 
been properly performed, tumble back to bed. 

But so far as our troubadour was concerned 
it was too late now for this kind of existence, 
and the rascal set his wits at work to find some 
avenue of escape. Naturally enough his labor 
ended in a poem. 

One day, sang the poet, he found himself in 
Paradise, and very happy, too; for the Lord of 
heaven and earth received him lovingly and said: 
“What brings you here, Monk? and how is Mon- 
taudon, where you have more people (than I have 
in heaven) ?” 

“Lord, I’ve been on my knees in the cloister for 
a year or two, and the result is that by loving 
and serving you I’ve lost the friendship of the 
barons, and I believe in my heart that the lord 
of Paris misses me.” 

“Monk, T don’t thank you for shutting yourself 
up in a cloister when you might be out and about, 
fighting and lampooning and wrangling with your 
neighbors; for I love a song and a laugh; they do 
the world good, and Montaudon has the benefit.” 

“Lord, I’m in fear of sinning if I make verses 
and songs, for the man that lies knowingly for- 
feits your love; so I’ve stopped the business. The 
world hates me not, but I’ve gone back to the 
reading-lesson and given up trips to Spain.” 

“Monk, you’ve done very wrong. You ought to 
have hastened gladly to the court of King Richard, 
who was so good a friend to you. I warrant you 
he would drive that idea out of your head. Ah, 
how many a good mark sterling he has lost in 
presents to you! And it was he that got you up 
from the mire.” 

“Lord, I surely would have gone to him if 
it hadn’t been for you. It is your fault—his get- 
ting into prison. You don’t seem to consider what 
the Saracen fleet is doing. If it reaches Acre 
the base Turk is going to win again. Oh, the man 
is a fool that follows you into a scrape!” 

Richard was, indeed, in captivity just then, but 
there was another good fellow still on a throne. 
So one day the Monk trudged over to Orlac once 
more, recounted to the abbot all the benefits his 
wandering minstrelsy had brought the monastery, 
recited this poem, I dare say, and begged a trans- 
fer to another superior. “And who is he?” 
cried the abbot. “King Amfos,” answered the 


wag.. The prayer granted, he hastened to Bar- 
celona. Fancy the drollery in his face as he knelt 
for the commands of his new abbot. 


The com- 
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mands were prompt: he should eat meat, court 
the ladies, make verses and sing. 

The monk, you have discovered, was on a very 
easy footing in heaven—or, to put it seriously, his 
irreverence is shocking. And yet we must not 
condemn him without reflection. It was a curious 
mark of the time that while authority and lordship 
were profoundly respected in fact, there was no 
little freedom of manner toward the rulers. The 
household of a baron were most dutifully obedient. 
His will was absolute and unresisted; and yet he 
tolerated an easy and even amusing familiarity 
such as a master of to-day would not permit. 
Probably the very consciousness of fidelity made 
his people feel that laxness in trifles was no more 
than fair, and the lord’s consciousness of power 
enabled him to endure and perhaps enjoy it. The 
same principle appears to have held in religion. 
The Mysteries and Miracle Plays, for example, 
were serious and even pious works, and yet they 
display what seems at first like irreverence and 
outrage. 

Reassured by these considerations we follow the 
monk again to heaven. What do you suppose he 
finds engaging attention there? You cannot guess; 
the Supreme Judge has brought the fair sex be- 
fore his tribunal on the charge—of painting their 
faces. 

Devices to conceal ugliness are about as ancient, 
no doubt, as the wish to appear beautiful; and 
in the age of the troubadours, especially as the 
thirteenth century approached, the oversights of 
nature and the ravages of time were met with a 
courage and perseverance not surpassed in our 
own day. If the women painted, the men quite 
as faithfully dyed their hair. Tooth-powders, per- 
fumes, cosmetics, pomades, depilatories, unguents 
for the lips, dyes and various other contrivances 
were eagerly used, and the ladies understood quite 
well that a long skirt or a pile of hair would 
ameliorate shortness of stature. 

The natural consequence was a disposition to 
ridicule these innocent devices. 

One day a magistrate saw the paint thick and 
still moist on the face of a lady near him, and 
making a hole in a cushion he blew the feathers 
against her cheek. She felt them sticking there 
and attempted to brush them away. Alas for her 
pride! as the narrator gleefully concludes, she 
soon looked “like a patched image.” 

If a woman undertook to pile the hair too high 
upon her crown, some one would very likely re- 
peat this tale: “Once there was a certain holy 
man who gained the reputation of working 
miracles, and after much urging he undertook to 
help a young lady greatly afflicted with head- 
aches. No sooner did he see the stately edifice of 
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her coiffure than he divined the cause of the 
trouble. ‘Promise me first, madam, to remove all 
those vain ornaments, all this lofty scaffolding 
that surmounts your head, and then I will pray 
for you with the greatest confidence.’ But the 
sacrifice was too great and she refused. Before 
long, however, the pain returned and became more 
terrible than ever. The holy man was recalled; 
and the sufferer—casting before her the false 
hair, the gilded bands, and the rest—swore never 
to put on the like again. The worker of miracles 
then prayed, and—the miracle was wrought. 

But it is in heaven that we find ourselves now, 
spectators in the supreme tribunal of the universe. 
Or, rather, it is the Monk telling us what he saw 
there. With what a gusto he launches forth in 
the very rhythm of Burn’s Address to the De’il 
—so far as Provencal prosody allowed—and with 
just the same contempt for elegance. 

The accusers are the painted images of the 
churches, for the ladies daub their faces, it is 
charged, until the images are put out of counten- 
ance. Painting was invented for them, and the 
ladies have no business with it. But the accused 
are not slow to reply. Painting was theirs a 
hundred years before there was an image in the 
world, big or little, they say, “and that’s the truth.” 
Then one sharp tongue, unawed by the hosts of 
heaven, speaks up alone: “How do I injure you, 
I'd like to know, if I do paint out the wrinkle 
under my eye, so that I can still hold up my head 
among folks ?” 

“Come, images,” says the Judge amiably, “if it’s 
agreeable to you, let every woman paint for 
twenty years after she’s twenty-five.” 

“Not by any manner of means,” they cry out 
all together, “but to please you, we'll give them 
ten year$; only understand they must let us alone 
after that.” 

It looks like trouble, but happily St. Peire and 
St. Laurent intervene and arrange a compromise: 
the ladies are given fifteen years. 

But it was all a waste of time, says our poet, 
for none of them kept the agreement. With white 
and vermilion they covered chin and face. Saf- 
fron and quicksilver were mixed and laid on. 
Nor were these by any means their only cos- 
metics. 

Mare’s milk they thicken, as you see, 

With beans (on which so often we 

Poor monks would sup), 


And then declare ‘twas charity 
That used them up. 


So many unguents they prepare— 

Believe me, for ‘tis true, I swear— 
That each could show 

Three hundred boxes tied with care, 
As boxes go. 
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They've made the price of saffron rise; 

’Twere better spent in seasoning pies; 
If they must use it, 

Armed let them sail to find the prize, 
And fight or lose it. 


Still again the troubadour ascends to the heav- - 
enly court, and once more the heinous crime of 
painting is the issue on trial. On this occasion 
he takes the side of the ladies, and observes: 

“Lord, you must make some allowance for 
them; it is their nature to love adornment.” 


“Monk,” answers God, “you reason ill: 
’Tis not true that any creature 
May improve its form or feature 
Unless that be my own good will; 
For all the race from Adam sprung 
Must age each day—’tis my decree; 
And ladies would my equal be 
If they could make themselves grow young.” 


3ut the Monk is not silenced and he drily ob- 
serves that the Lord speaks roundly because he 
feels himself in authority; but all the same, if he 
would prevent the ladies from painting, he must 
either abolish the art entirely or make beauty 
endure as long as life. 

The Monk of Montaudon was one of those men 
who divide all things into two classes: those 
they like and those they hate, and he did not 
hesitate about recording his opinions. Those he 
liked were—well, just what you would suppose: 
a frank, well-bred lady, good at repartee, a hig 
salmon at dinner-time, a rich man disposed to 
be amiable, a good sleep while it stormed, and in 
summer to sit with a friendly dame beside a foun- 
tain or stream where the grass was green, the 
flowers bright and the birds tuneful. 

The things he hated were not so few: much 
talk and poor service, much water in little wine, 
much pot and little meat, a lady poor and proud, 
a husband over-fond of his wife, a base man wear- 
ing dignities, a lying priest, a bad fiddler at a 
good court, a dog that bites before he barks, dis- 
cord among friends, a lord who shaves badly, a 
young fellow in love with the turn of his leg, 
to gallop over ice, to ride in a storm without a 
cape, to wait in port for the weather to clear, 
to hear ill spoken of dice, and—most annoying 
of all—a lord who cannot go to sleep when he 
is sleepy, but insists—I suppose he means—on 
heing entertained by his weary guest, our poet. 

Seven centuries ago, and yet how personal, how 
real, how vivid this is! Not history to be sure; 
all trivial, everyday. commonplace, and yet it 
gives us the feeling that human beings wore the 
bliaut, swung the sword and played the viol in 
that distant age. It may not be history, but it 
is—life. 
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The New Invasion,....... H.H. Godfrey... 


Choice Verse 
Te 


I am the North. ‘ 
Though I lacked men to till the soil 

And reap its fruits with modest toil, 

My sons went forth 

By many thousands year by year, 

With health and strength and sturdy cheer; 
Went all untaught 

The land of Golden Ease to find, 

Not recking that they left behind 

The thing they sought. 


I did not speak, 

Yet did my broad deep bosom hold 
Unmeasured store of that same gold 
Which they did seek; 

And all around the fertile plains 
Lay groaning deep in labor pains; 
Earth’s womb replete, 

Called but for hands with patient care 
To ease the burden and to share 
Reward full mete. 


They would not heed, 

But hastened, each to cast his lot 

With that Fair South which loved him not, 
And scorned his breed, 

But lured him with that lustre fair 
Which he in vain thought he might share 
Did he strive; 

And so they wandered one by one 

Yet to their Mother’s task undone 

All un-alive. 


At length there came 

Men of the South who spake my tongue 
Yet did not to my race belong, 

And O the shame! 

They cleft my sides and from me tore 
The treasure that my bosom bore 

For mine own kin 

Swift tco came hordes with fevered haste 
From Iceland bare and Russian waste 
With Babel din. 


These tread the plain; 

They see wnat mine own failed to see, 
They plod with patient industry; 

Full great their gain. 

I grudge it not, yet do I grieve 

Lest these unwelcome guests should weave 
From Race and Tongue 

A web so strong that evermore 

Shall fright the Saxon from my shore, 
And that ere long. 


Ye do not need 

That serfs long trained beneath the rod 
Or men of any other blood 

Should taint your breed. 

Ye are enough if ye be true 

And cherish me as you should do, 

To hold your own. , 

But ’ware the Tartar and the Slav, 

Or if with them ye commerce have, 
Your fate bemoan. 


.es+eCanadian Magazine 


Northmen! Awake! 
This bond of alien thraldom break, 
Your lawful place and station take. 
Awake! Awake! 
Hold fast the land, hold fast your speech, 
And to the rash intruder teach 
That ye are Lords, 

* Who govern in your Mother’s name, 
Who will not see her put to shame. 
These are my words. 


September in Tennessee.......... Walter Malone,......... Criterion 


The sad September comes, with asters in her auburn 
hair, 

Her lovely face transfigured with a gentle touch of 
care, 

With pale blue morning-glories, paler than her pale 
blue eyes, 

And pouty hillside hazes, dimmer than her dreamy 
skies. 


She comes with cataracts of amber honeysuckles 
sweet, 

With golden-rods that powder all her garments and 
her feet, 

With humming-birds for heralds, all bedecked in 
starry scales, 

With glow of jeweled armor, burnished throats and 
twinkling tails. 


Amid her forest depths, like white-limbed giants in 
the land, 

The clean athletic sycamores in lordly grandeur 
stand; 

The fragrant sweet-gum overflows with aromatic 
drops, 

And odorous sassafras perfumes the bramble-tan- 
zled copse. 

é = 

Pecans on bending branches hang their wealth of 
russet nuts, 

And chinquepins and hazels ripen by the negro huts; 

The brown buckeyes are swelling, purple wild 
grapes bending low, 

And sumac berries by the fence like blood-red 
torches glow. 


But now the year has lost the gladness of her girl- 
hood time, 

And prose of homely Autumn follows Spring and 
Summer rhyme; 

Deserted by the song birds, hang her melancholy 
bowers, 

And like a cobweb curtain swing her deathly-pale 
moon-flowers. 


The lonesome cat-tails quiver by the marsh’s dreary 
wave, 

And nightshade sprays are rising by the proud 
peony’s grave. 

Beneath the Summer blossoms that have withered 
into brown 

Our bygone Summer blisses in the dust are 
trampled down. 
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A smothered Desdemona, here the lily hangs her 


head, ‘ 
The iron-weed, a hugh Othello, scowling by her 


bed, : 
And, like a ghostly Romeo, calls a lonesome whip- 
poorwill ee 
To some forgotten Juliet in her grave on yonder 
hill. 


Verses from the Canticle of the Road.,..Arthur Colton... .Atlantic 


The open road and the wind at heei 

Who is keen of scent and yelping loud! 
Stout heart and bounding blood we feel, 
Who follow fancy till day has bowed 

Her forehead pure to her evening prayer 
And drawn the veil on her wind-blown hair; 
Free with the hawk and wind we stride 

The open road, for the wor!d is wide 

While daylight lasts, and the skies hung high, 
And room between for the hawk to fly, 

With tingling wing and lust of the eye. 


Broad morning, blue morning! Oh, jubilant wind! 
Lord God, thou hast made our souls to be 
Fluent and yearning long, as the sea 
Yearns after the moon, and follows her 
With boom of waves and sibilant purr, 
Round this world and past and o’er 

All waste sea-bottoms and curving shore, 
Only once more and again to find 

The same sea-bottoms and beaten beach, 
The same sweet moon beyond his reach 
And drawing him onward as before. 


Hark, from his covert what a note 

The wood-thrush whirls from his kingly throat! 
And the bobolink strikes that silver wire. 
He stole from the archangelic choir, 

From a psaltery played beneath the throne 
By an amber-eyed angel all alone 

He strikes it twice, and deep, deep, deep, 
Where the soul of music lies asleep— 

The rest of his song he learned, ah me! 
From a gay little devil, loose and free, 
Making trouble and love in Arcadie. 


O Fons Bandusiz, babbling spring, 
From what deep wells come whispering! 
What message bringest thou, what spells 
From buried mountain oracles, 

Thou limpid, lucid mystery? 

Nay, this one thing I read in thee, 
That saint or sinner, wise or fool, 
Who dips hot lips within thy pool, 

Or last or first, or best or worst, 

Thou askest only that he thirst, 

And givest water pure and cool. 


Ragged and dusty, one whose feet 
Dragged eastward as my own went west! 
What ages since were we addressed, 
And the manner of our coming set, 

To this event, that we might meet, 
And glance, and pass, and then forget? 
Ah, sadder than its toil or strife 

Are the winged, uncertain steps of life, 
The wonders that mean nothing clear; 
Like sudden stars that glide and shine 
A moment in your eyes and mine; 
Then darkness there and silence here. 


A draught of water from the spring, 

An apple from the wayside tree, 

A bit of bread for strengthening, 

A pipe for grace and policy; 

And so, by taking time, to find 

A world that’s mainly to one’s mind; 
Some health, some wit in friends a few, 
Some high behaviors in their kind, 
Some dispositions to be true. 


The Triumph of Modest Maria,.....Holman F. Day,....Up in Maine* 


Maria’s comb hung lopsy-wise 
And flapped athwart her filmy eyes, 
Exactly like a slattern’s hair 
On washing day; and I declare 
She was the slouchiest-looking hen 
That pecked in T. B. Tucker’s pen. 
Cah-dah! Cah-dut! 
She was the butt 
Of every sort of jibe and cut. 


Maria was a Brahma dame, 
Broad and squat, and plucked and lame. 
The Leghorns cast a pitying smile 
Upon her queer. old-fashioned style. 
The Plymouth Rocks would jeer and flout 
Because her legs were feathered out. 
The cocks would strut, 
Pah-rutt! Pah-rutt! 
And snigger at her bloomers’ cut. 


The trim white Cochins tip-toed by 
And froze her with disdainful eye: 
Each tufted Houdan tossed her plume 
And glared Maria’s social doom. 
Where’er she strolled in all the yard 
Maria got it good and hard! 

Cah-dut! Cah-dah! 

Each social star 
Just dropped Maria with a jar. 


But she pursued her quiet way, 

And picked and scratched the livelong day, 

Kept early hours and ate bran mash, 

Nor sought to cut a social dash. 

And then one day she left her nest 

With pallid comb and swelling breast. 
Cah-dut! Cah-dah! 
Hooray, hurrah! 

Maria, you’re a queen, you are! 


The news went cackling round the pen 

—An egg! It measured twelve by ten. 

And ''. B. Tucker drove to town 

To take that gor-rammed big egg down. 

The editor put on his specs, 

The villagers turned rubber-necks, 

And some collecting feller paid 

Right smart for what Maria laid. 

And European news was set 

Aside that week by the Gazette 

In order that a glowing pen 

Might pay due praise to that old hen. 
Cah-lip! Cah-lop! 

You’ll find, sure pop, 

That modest merit lands on top. 


*Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, whose 
portrait is reproduced on the cover of Current 
Literature this month, has long been recognized 
as one of the foremost American men of letters. 
His many readers will be glad to know that 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, will shortly 
issue a collected edition of his works. The 
edition will not include books which have been 
used in schools, but his literary works have 
been arranged in harmonious order by the 
author, who has taken the opportunity to revise 
them; and will be published in the best style of 
the Riverside Press. This edition will be re- 
garded as a formal recognition of the classic and 
perennially delightful character of Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s writings. 

Colonel Higginson was born in Cambridge, 
December 22, 1823, was graduated at Harvard in 
1847, and in the same year was ordained pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Newbury- 
port, Mass. He left this church on account of 
anti-slavery preaching in 1850, and in the same 
year was an unsuccessful Free-soil candidate for 
Congress. He was then pastor of a free church 
in Worcester, Mass., from 1852 till 1858, when 
he left the ministry and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. He had been active in the anti-slavery agi- 
tation of this period and for his part in the at- 
tempted rescue of a fugitive slave was indicted 
for murder with Theodore Parker, Wendell 
Phillips and others, but was discharged through 
a flaw in the indictment. He also aided in the 
organization of free State emigrants to Kansas 
in 1856, was personally acquainted with John 
Brown, and served as brigadier-general on James 
H. Lane’s staff in the free State forces. He be- 
came captain of the 51st Massachusetts regiment, 
September 25, 1862, and on November 10 was 
made colonel of the rst South Carolina volunteers, 
afterward called the 33d U. S. Colored troops, the 
first rgiment of freed slaves mustered into the 
national service. He took and held Jacksonville, 
Fla., but was wounded at Wiltown Bluff, S. C., in 
August, 1863, and in October, 1864, resigned on 
account of disability. In 1880-81 he was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
and in 1889 was made State military and naval 
historian. . 

Colonel Higginson’s published, volumes are nu- 
merous and include essays, poetry, fiction, biog- 
raphy, history and translations. It is as an essay- 
ist that he is best known. The elegance of his 


style, the precision and finish of his diction and 


‘ 


his high obedience to art place him in the front 
rank of American essayists. The volume of his 
verse is small and includes no ambitious creative 
work. He is lyric in quality and has a tender- 
ness, purity and simplicity which has made his 
verse very popular. 





If ever a writer found her niche and place in 
literature at just the proper moment that writer 
is Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. In these days, says 
the New York Times, when ancestral societies 
are all important, when the “good wives” of the 
present must needs learn something of their for- 
bears and cannot conveniently search musty 
records, the modern book on such themes, lying 
handily ready, is seized upon as an undoubted 
prize. Fate brought it about that nine years ago, 
just as this need was beginning to be felt, Mrs. 
Earle wrote The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land, her first volume, and submitted it tentatively. 
Since then not a year has passed without one 
book from her, and sometimes two. It has hap- 
pened, somehow, that the story of how and why 
she came to write, how these early successes were 
made, how Mrs. Earle gathered her material, has 
never been told, for the reason that Mrs. Earle the 
author and Mrs. Earle of private life are kept in- 
tentionally very far apart. Only in the pages of 
her books and in her correspondence over his- 
torical facts is Mrs. Earle the author. No por- 
trait of her has ever been printed, no sketch of 
her life or work made public. These details that 
follow have thus an interest of their own, since 
they are the first semi-biographical words that 
have been put into type about her. 

Those who have been struggling for years to 
climb the first picket fence of literature will, no 
doubt, be annoyed at Mrs. Earle’s ready entry 
into the field. The story is an interesting one, 
and it is briefly this: A dozen years ago she had 
no idea of authorship, and the first step came 
quite unregarded. Her father persuaded her to 
write an account of the old church in Chester, 
Vt., Chester having been a historic stronghold 
of the Morse family in long past years. The 
material for this was abundant, and Mrs. Earle 
spun it so interestingly together that her father 
encouraged her to make another essay. This was 
in the form of a magazine article, and it was sent 
to The Atlantic. “That was the last month of 
Mr. Aldrich’s editorship,” said Mrs. Earle, “and 
he accepted the article. Almost immediately 
thereafter Mr. Scudder took charge, and I soon 
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got a letter from him saying that he did not think 
he could make use of the manuscript. I wrote 
him to send it back. In reply I got another letter 
stating that he had changed his mind and would 
keep it, after all. That encouraged me to write 
him regarding a plan for a book I had in mind, 
The Sabbath in Puritan New England, as it came 
to be called. He wrote back, I remember, that 
he did not see how there could be any sale at 
all for such a book. But I kept on with it just 
the same. When it was finished I sent it to 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and there soon came 
back word from Mr. W. C. Brownell approving it 
highly. I afterward learned that they had sent 
it to Dr. van Dyke to read, and that he had 
spoken very favorably of it. 

“Well, that book sold from 10,000 to 12,000 the 
first year, a very large sale for a book of that 
sort. I followed it up with Customs and Fashions 
in Old New England, 1892 (the next year) ; 
China Collecting in America, 1893; Costuntes in 
Colonial Times, 1894; Life of Margaret Win- 
throp, 1895; Curious Punishments of Bygone 
Days, 1895; Colonial Dames and Good Wives, 
1896; Colonial Days in Old New York, 1896; 
In Old Narragansett, 1897; Home Life in 
Colonial Days, 1898; Child Life in Colonial Days, 
1899. My volume for next year is no secret. It 
will be called Tavern and Stage Coach Days, and 
I think the material I have gathered for it is 
more interesting than that of any of my other 
volumes.” 

When the question was asked Mrs. Earle how 
she collected her material—a pertinent query, for 
one of the most interesting points about her work 
is that her facts have proved inaccessible—an- 
other delightful series of personal items followed. 
Her facts come to her now from all over the 
country. A large correspondence continually 
pours in upon her. Boxes of yellowed letters 
have arrived for her to read through and then 
return; photographs of Colonial relics by the 
score come. All this material she makes note 
upon and sorts over. In her study there are some 
fifty files of boxes or cases, each devoted to an 
especial subject. One file, for instance, bears the 
title Costumes, another Customs. In gathering 
facts for one book, too, she heaps up material for 
another. Even the material for her illustrations 
comes readily now. 

Much of this is due, beyond a doubt, to her 
own position as a typical daughter of the New 
England States. The Quinceys and Adamses of 
Boston are her kin. To a woman of such lineage 
the descendants of other Colonists send on mate- 
rial gladly. The Pinckney family of Charleston 
she mentions as having been of the greatest aid. 


Another help has been the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, Mass., in whose library she 
has spent many hours. 

She delves into township and country records 
of New England whenever she gets a chance to 
run away from New York. These records in the 
most instances are guarded by gray old clerks. 
Mrs. Earle generally sends a note ahead to an- 
nounce her coming. Then the records are ready 
for her inspection. 

The Alice Morse Earle, the author, as has been 
said, is a distinctly different personage from the 
Mrs. Earle of social life. Privately, she is Mrs. 
Henry Earle of Brooklyn Heights, well known 
in the old Brooklyn social set. The Earle house 
is a very delightful dwelling, with its rich stores 
from Colonial eras. 





My first attempt at imaginative writing was 
made while I was a boy at school, says Rider 
Haggard, the novelist, in Success. One of the 
masters promised a prize to that youth who should 
best describe on paper any incident, real or imag- 
inary. I entered the list and selected a scene 
at an operation in a hospital as my subject. The 
fact that I had never seen an operation nor 
crossed the doors of a hospital did not deter me 
in this bold endeavor, which, however, was justi- 
fied by its success. I was declared to have won 
in the competition, though (probably through the 
forgetfulness of the master) I remember that I 
never received the promised prize. 

My next literary effort, written in 1876, was 
an account of a Zulu war dance, which I wit- 
nessed when I was on the staff of the Governor 
of Natal. It was published in The Gentlemen’s 
Magazine and very kindly noticed in various pa- 
pers. A year later I wrote another article, en- 
titled A Visit to the Chief Secocoeni, which very 
nearly got me into trouble. I was then serving on 
the staff of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and the 
article, signed with my initials, reached South 
Africa in its printed form shortly after the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal. Young men with pens 
in their hands are proverbially indiscreet, and in 
this instance I was no exception. In the course 
of my article I had described the Transvaal Boer 
at home with a fidelity that should be avoided by 
members of a diplomatic mission, and had even 
gone the length of saying that most of the Dutch 
women were “fat.” Needless to say, my remarks 
were translated into the Afrikander papers and 
somewhat extensively read, especially by the 
ladies in question and their male relatives; nor 
did the editors of those papers forbear to com- 
ment on them in leading articles. Shortly after- 
ward there was a great and stormy meeting of 
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Boers at Pretoria. As matters began to look 
serious, somebody ventured among them to as- 
certain the exciting cause, and returned with 
the pleasing intelligence that they were all talk- 
’ ing about what the Englishman had written about 
the physical proportions of their womenkind, and 
domestic habits, and threatening to take up arms 
to avenge it. Of my feelings on learning this 
news I will not discourse, but they were uncom- 
fortable, to say the least. Happily, in the end, the 
gathering broke up without war being declared, 
but when the late Sir Bartle Frere came to Pre- 
toria some months afterward he administered to 
me a sound and well-deserved lecture on my in- 
discretion. I excused myself by saying that I had 
set down nothing which was not strictly true, and 
he replied to the effect that therein lay my fault. 
I quite agree with him; indeed, there is little 
doubt that these bold statements of fact as to 
the stoutness of the Transvaal “fraus” and the 
lack of cleanliness in their homes came near 
precipitating a result that, as it chanced, was post- 
poned for several years. Well, it is all done with 
now, and I take this opportunity of apologizing to 
such of the ladies in question as maystill be living. 
I think that it was in an article by a fellow scribe, 
wherein, doubtless more in sorrow than in anger, 
that gentleman exposed the worthlessness of the 
productions of sundry of his brother authors, in 
which I learned that whatever sucess I had met 
with as a writer of fiction was due to my literary 
friends and to nepotic criticism. Yet nobody was 
ever more outside the ring or less acquainted with 
the art of “rolling logs” than myself. The advice 
that I would give to would-be authors, if I may 
presume to offer it, is to think for a long while 
before they enter at all upon a career so hard 
and hazardous, but, having entered upon it, not 
to be easily cast down. There are great virtues 
in perseverance, even though critics sneer and 
publishers prove unkind. 


Samuel Ellsworth Kiser’s first attempt to write 
“funny stuff” was really one of the really pathetic 
events in the life of this young man, says the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, whose clever sketches have 
just been issued under the title of Georgie. Before 
the eventful day when Mr. Kiser discovered his 
abilities as a humorist he was employed by the 
United Press as a telegraph operator and was 
stationed in the editorial office of a certain metro- 
politan newspaper. One morning, when the mer- 
cury was making a modest effort to drop out of 
sight, the landlady with whom Mr. Kiser boarded 
informed her guests, as they shivered about the 
dining-table, that the man who tended the furnace 
had eloped the night before with the dining-room 


girl. The boarders stopped blowing upon their 
fingers long enough to do justice to this bit of 
domestic romance, commenting upon the special 
advantages of June as a month for weddings and 
regretting their inability to hurl old shoes and 
other vehicles of sentiment at the happy couple. 
The whole situation appealed most feelingly to 
Mr. Kiser’s sense of humor, and when he reached 
his telegraph table he wrote the affair into a col- 
umn story which was accepted and published that 
afternoon. When he read the tale in type it 
seemed to its author the most immensely funny 
yarn he had ever read, and he smiled as he antici- 
pated the laughter and congratulations with which 
he would be welcomed when he appeared at the 
boarding-house table that evening. As he en- 
tered the parlor he caught sight of a dozen 
crumpled papers in as many hands—and then the 
storm broke! The fat man offered to whip him 
because he had said there were icicles on his—the 
fat man’s—goatee when he got out of bed. The 
young lady who was having her voice trained 
called the humorist an unfeeling wretch for in- 
timating that her high C had been nipped by the 
frost; the newly-married man challenged him to 
deadly combat because he had written, plainly in 
a spirit of fun and wholly without malice, that 
a coolness had come between the bridegroom and 
the bride, who sat in the corner and wept pit- 
eously. The landlady, also, was in tears. She 
insisted that the “funny man” had deliberately 
ruined the business of a poor widow who was 
trying to lead a self-supporting life. After Mr. 
Kiser had been made to suffer the contumely of 
others who figured in his narrative he was or- 
dered to get out of the house. He went, promis- 
ing himself that he would never write another 
line for publication as long as he lived. On the 
following day the editor of the paper in which 
his story had appeared offered him a job as re- 
porter and he immediately accepted. 


Dr. William A. P. Martin, President of the 
Imperial College at Peking, whose book, A Cycle 
of Cathay, published some years ago, has acquired 
new timeliness through the recent events in 
China, ranks with Sir Robert Hart, the British 
Inspector of Chinese Customs, as the leading au- 
thority on the country, its people, conditions and 
policies. Dr. Martin has spent the greater part 
of his life in China, says The Book Buyer, where 
he went in 1850 as a Presbyterian missionary. 
Returning to the United States in 1856, he re- 
ceived two years later from our Government an 
appointment as official interpreter in the conduct 
of negotiations with the Chinese government by 
Mr. William B. Reed, then United States Minis- 
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ter at Peking. In the following year he was at- 
tached to the staff of our Minister to Japan— 
Mr. John E. Ward. Returning to China, Dr. 
Martin resumed his missionary labors, and in 
1805 rendered a service, not only to that country, 
but to the whole civilized world, by the transla- 
tion into Chinese of Wolseley’s International 
Law, the first book of its kind to be published 
in the language. It gave the Chinese an insight 
into the rules governing the relations of nations, 
and became the authority to which they looked 
for guidance in their intercourse with Western 
powers. Dr. Martin was specially thanked for 
his labor by the Tsung-Li-Yamen. Soon after- 
ward Dr. Martin was put at the head of the 
Tung Weng college for the training of Chinese 
for the government service, established at the 
suggestion of Sir Robert Hart, with whom he 
constantly collaborated, and was closely associated 
in his further educational work. Dr. Martin was 
made a mandarin of the first class in 1885, and of 
the second class in 1898, sharing this honor, if 
we mistake not, only with Sir Robert Hart, who 
has, beside the Red Button, the Double Dragon 
and the Peacock Feather. In 1894 Dr. Martin 
returned to this country, and wrote A Cycle of 
Cathay, one of the most informing books on China 
available to the student. It was his intention at 
the time to spend the ‘remainder of his days 
among us, but the offer of the presidency of the 
newly established Imperial College at Peking 
opened up so vast a field of usefulness to him, that 
he readily accepted the post, which he holds to 
this day. 





A visitor went to the South African hospital 
where Dr. Conan Doyle is now working, chiefly 
to see the famous creator of Sherlock Holmes. 
He reports that the first word Conan Doyle said 
was: “Look at this inferno!” pointing to the 
principal ward of his hospital, where patients 
were being bundled in one after the other, at 
such a rate that it was impossible to attend to 
them all. Two or three black-robed sisters of 
mercy moved among them, silently and swiftly. 
“They are angels,” said the doctor. When asked 
about Sherlock Holmes he smiled and said that 
that work was not good, Sherlock Holmes being 
merely a mechanical creature, easy to create be- 
cause he was soulless. “Why,” he said, “one story 
of Edgar Allan Poe would be worth any number 
of stories on the plane of Sherlock Holmes.” The 
visitor asked him which of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories he liked best, and he said: “Perhaps the 
one about the serpent, but I can’t for the life of 
me remember the name of it! It’s a curious 
thing,” he added, “in real life I have no capacity 


for detecting anything. I never had that power; 
I never could discover anything.”* Conan Doyle 
looks a typical squire; he is tall, rather fair, with 
a heavy figure. He talks very slowly and de- 
liberately, but is far cleverer as a listener than 
a talker. 





Henry Norman, whose volume on The People 
and Politics of the Far East contained many 
prophecies regarding Russia which were consid- 
ered merely daring conjectures at the time of 
publication but have since been almost without 
exception fulfilled, has written a series of papers 
about the Russia of to-day, which promises in the 
tight of current events to be the most important 
magazine undertaking of the coming year. As 
is natural, Mr. Norman has been led to make the 
closest appreciations of his knowledge to recent 
developments, and certain of these papers will 
deal directly with the present condition of things 
in the Far East. An unusual collection of illus- 
trations will accompany Mr. Norman’s text, in- 
cluding sketches, maps, plans and pictures from 
photographs taken by the author. The picturesque 
side of the subject will be reproduced with un- 
common vividness and completeness. The arti- 
cles are promised for early publication in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 





W. W. Rockhill, who has just been sent to 
China by President McKinley as a special diplo- 
matic agent, is known in the literary world as the 
author of a valuable book of travel and explora- 
tion in China, Mongolia and Thibet. The Land of 
the Llamas, published by The Century Company, 
is a large volume of 400 pages, fully illustrated, 
mapped and indexed. It records, in excellent lit- 
erary style, a journey which The Nation charac- 
terized as, with the exception of that of Huc and 
Gabet, “probably the most difficult and danger- ~ 
ous executed in Asia in the course of this cen- 
tury.” It is interesting to know that the author 
purposes traveling extensively in China, notwith- 
standing the danger that attends such an under- 
taking at the present time. Fortunately, he is a 
master of the languages there. 





Robert Loveman, whose second book of verse 
has just been issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
lives at Dalton, Ga. Mr. Loveman devotes him- 
self to his books and his chosen calling of liter- 
ature. He is fond of travel; and specially likes 
London, where he spent a recent summer brows- 
ing in the British Museum. An extended jour- 
ney through France, Switzerland and Germany, 
resulted in some poems of travel, now appearing 
in the magazines. His winters are usually spent 
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in New York with Mr. Will N. Harben, who is 
well known as the author of many remarkably 
good Southern stories. Mr. Zangwill, in review- 
ing Mr. Loveman’s previous volume, says of the 
verses: “They are marked by delicacy of expres- 
sion, restraint of handling, and tenderness of 
thought.” 





Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, the editor of the Critic, 
has written a volume for Doubleday, Page & 
Co., entitled The Autobiography of a Tom-Boy, 
in which she recounts the experiences of that 
well-defined genus indicated by the title, which 
in the opinion of most careful parents conducts 
itself “as a well-conditioned girl should not.” This 
particular “tom-boy” has many adventures, and 
the field of her activities sweeps from Long Island 
down along the New Jersey Coast. Although pri- 
marily intended for a girl’s book without a moral, 
adults may unexpectedly find therein a mature 
tale with one. 





Women are carrying off many of the honors 
just now in the literary world, says the Chicago 
Evening Post. Witness the success attained by 
Miss Mary Johnston with To Have and To Hold, 
the recognition accorded Miss Cholmondeley’s 
good piece of fiction, Red Pottage, the big sales 
both in this country and Great Britain of Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s A Double -Thread, 
and the high-class work of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Mrs. Craigie, better known as John Oliver 
Hobbes. The popularity gained by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins is in nowise diminishing, and the fact 
that her new book is to be published in London 
by John Murray proves that her talents are being 
recognized across the Atlantic. Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, Mrs. Olive Schreiner, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett and Miss Marie Corelli form a strong 
quartet noteworthy for good work accomplished. 
Here in the West deserved honors have fallen to 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Mrs. Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, Mrs. Elia Peattie, Miss Alice French 
(Octave Thanet), Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
Miss Lilian Bell and, far off on the Pacific coast, 
to Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham. The list is 
a brilliant one, and may well cause the stronger 
sex to look to its laurels. 





Of Edward Fitzgerald a writer in the London 
Spectator gives the following impression obtained 
from John Glyde’s life of the translator of Omar: 
“The bronzed, blue-eyed, slouching, old-fashioned 
man, with his noble and thoughtful head; stern 
and absorbed in expression; his clothes, chiefly 
‘old acquaintances,’ put on anyhow, his neck 
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wrapped in a gray plaid shawl, an old hat, even 
indoors, on the back of his head. Such a figure 
in the small space he allowed for himself in his 
Suffolk home, heaped round with books, music, 
paintings, smoking a long clay pipe, and seldom 
admitting his fellow-creatures, is certainly re- 
markable enough. Proud and shy, capable of 
being both rude and severe on occasions, he was 
yet loved and admired by all, old and young, who 
had any intimate knowledge of him. His friends, 
as everybody knows, were all more or less famous 
people, and sometimes there is a half-tone of 
humorous sadness in his many affectionate let- 
ters; yet it was entirely his own doing that he 
lived out of the stream.” 





A writer in the London Daily News gives the 
following description of the personal appearance 
of M. Rostand: The forehead now loftier than 
ever, the features are perhaps more pinched, and 
there is a wrinkle here and there. A cigarette 
between the fingers always. A nervous, tired, 
anxious air at all times, the shy look of the man 
who is self-centred, or, rather, always preoccupied 
with some ideal. A soft, low voice which in its 
rare moments rises rich and full, eloquent above 
others. No gestures. Only now and then a weary 
wave of the hand, as the fine head rolls from one 
side of the Voltaire chair to the other. An ex- 
treme, a polished courtesy. Manners which go 
better with the Louis XV. cartel than with the 
Louis XVI. furniture. In the sleepy eyes oc- 
casional flashes which show who there is behind 
this mask of extreme fatigue. 





“No greater contrast between personality and 
work can be imagined,” says the writer of 
Feminine News and Views in the New York 
Evening Sun, “than in the case of Miss Mary John- 
ston, whose To Have and To Hold has won the 
hearts both of the general public and the captious 
critics. Miss Johnston looks as if she had stepped 
straight out of Miss Wilkins’ books. She is small 
and slight, brown-haired, and in manner ex- 
tremely unassertive. Sherlock Holmes himself 
would be likely to size her up as a Yankee school- 
marm rather than as the author of the most 
warm-blooded romance of the hour, full not alone 
of swagger and sword play and top-boots, but 
tenderness and tragedy and passion. It is another 
proof of how many a great one fails to look his 
part—a significant point when we recall the many 
aspirants for honor of one sort or another, who 
start out by raising heaven and earth, not in 
achieving something, but in looking the part they 
would like to achieve.” 






























What Tramps Read" 


By JostaH FLynrt. 
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In a superficial way tramps read practically 
everything they can get hold of. As a class they 
are not particularly fond of books when there is 
something more exciting to engage their atten- 
tion, such as a “hang-out” conference, for in- 
stance, but they get pleasure out of both reading 
and writing. They have generally learned how 
to read as boys either at home with their parents 
or in some institution for truants and “incor- 
rigibles.” Dime novels and like literature amuse 
them most at this stage in their career, and the 
same is true of tramp boys who are found in Hobo- 
land, but they learn to laugh over the fascination 
that such books had for them, as do more highly 
cultivated readers. As a rule, however, it is not 
until they have served a term in prison that they 
take a definite interest in the books that appeal 
to educated people. In all large prisons there 
are libraries from which the inmates can draw 
books at stated intervals, and the majority of the 
truly professional tramps generally serve at least 
one sentence in these institutions. As youths it 
was their ambition to be successful thieves, crack 
burglars, pickpockets, and ‘“Peter-men” (safe 
thieves), and they have usually experimented with 
the thief’s profession long enough to get a year 
or two in a penitentiary. Some take a longer 
time than others to become convinced that they 
lack criminal wit, and are fitted, so far as their 
world is concerned, for nothing higher than 
tramping, but the majority of tramps in the Uni- 
ted States arrive at this conclusion sooner or later, 
and degenerate into what may be called dis- 
couraged criminals. In the process of getting 
discouraged they have access to prison libraries, 
and can pick and choose their books as they like. 
In some prisons the wardens keep track of the 
kinds of books their charges call for, and I have 
seen interesting reports in which an attempt has 
been made to read the characters of the men from 
their different bookish preferences; but it is easy 
to make mistakes in such calculations. I know of 
prisoners, for instance, who have called for noth- 
ing but religious books in the hope that the “Gal- 
way” (the prison priest) would be so impressed 
with their reformation that he would recommend 
their cases to the Board of Pardons for recon- 
sideration. Indeed, prisoners in general are such 
“poseurs,” in one respect or another, that not 
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much faith can be put in conclusions as to their 
literary tendencies deduced from their selections 
of books in prison libraries. One must observe 
them in the open, and see what they read when 
they are free of the necessity of making an im- 
pression to discover their real preferences. 

In summer they are almost constantly “in 
transit,” and read very little except newspapers, 
but in winter they flock to the large cities and 
gather around the stoves and radiators in public 
libraries, and it is then that one can learn what 
kind of reading they like best. The library in 
Cooper Union, for example, is one of their favor- 
ite gathering places in New York City during the 
cold months, and 1 have seen the same tramps 
reading there day after day. Novels and books 
of adventure appeal to them most, and it would 
surprise a great many people to see the kind of 
novels many of them choose. Thackeray and 
Dickens are the favorite novelists of the majority 
of the tramps that I have happened to talk with 
about books, but the works of Victor Hugo and 
Eugene Sue are also very popular. The general 
criticism of the books of all of these writers, how- 
ever, is that they are “terribly long drawn out.” — 
A tramp who had just finished reading Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair once said to me: “Why the 
devil didn’t he choke it off in the middle, an’ leave 
out all the descriptions ?” 

Detective stories like Sherlock Holmes and the 
books of Lecoq are read widely by both tramps 
and criminals, and the ingenuity of their authors 
is often admired; but the tramp cannot under- 
stand, and no more can I, why the writers of such 
stories prefer to give their own conception of a 
detective to the “Hawkshaw” of real life. He be- 
lieves, and I agree with him, that much more 
interesting detective tales could be written if the 
truth about police life were told; and there awaits 
the writer who is prepared and willing to depict 
the “fly cop” as he really is in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries a remunerative and literary success. No 
mistake has been made in portraying him as the 
King of the Under World, but some one ought to 
tell what a corrupt king he has been, and still is, 
in a great many communities. 

In a county jail in Ohio I also once heard two 
tramps discuss for nearly two hours the question 
whether Shakespeare wrote his plays when he did 
or about two hundred years later. The tramp 
who favored the latter theory based it on the sup- 
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position that the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet could not have been possible so far back 
as “in Shakespeare’s time.” 

“Why, gol darn it,” he exclaimed, “they didn’t 
have no such porches in them days. A porch, I 
tell ye, is a modern invention, just like dynamite 
is.” 

Next to the exciting novel or tale of adventure, 
the tramp likes to read books which deal with his- 
torical and economic subjects. It is a rather ex- 
ceptional tramp who can read intelligently such 
a book as Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
but a number of roadsters have gone through this 
work time and again, and can quote from it quite 
freely. Indeed, it has been the cause of long 
discussions at “hang-outs” all over the United 
States. Any book, by the way, which “shows up” 
what the tramps consider the unreasonable in- 
equalities in our social conditions appeals to them, 
and thoughts in regard to such matters filter 
through the various social strata and reach the 
tramp class more rapidly than the reader would 
think. I have heard tramps discuss socialism, for 
instance, with quite as clear an insight into its 
weak points, and with as thorough an apprecia- 
tion of its alluring promises, as will be found in 
any general gathering of people. They are much 
more entertaining when discussing a book dealing 
with some serious question than when trying to 
state their opinion of a novel. Ifa character in a 
novel has taken hold of them, they can criticise 
it intelligently and amusingly, and they have their 
favorite characters in fiction just as other people 
have, but only a few tramps read novels with the 
intention of remembering their contents for any 
length of time; such books are taken up mainly 
for momentary entertainment, and are then for- 
gotten. Books of historical or political import, 
on the contrary, are frequently read over and over 
again, and are made to do service as authorities on 
grave questions discussed at “hang-out” confer- 
ences. Bryan’s First Battle has been quoted by 
tramps in nearly every State in the Union. 

Endowed with this interest in books of a serious 
nature, it would seem that the tramp ought event- 
ually to take to heart some of the wisdom such 
books contain, and try to live up to it in his every- 
day life, but I am compelled to say that, in the 
majority of cases, he considers himself a being 
apart from the rest of the world so far as moral 
responsibility is concerned. He likes to ponder 
over the moral obligations of others, and to sug- 
gest schemes for a general social regeneration, 
but he finds it irksome and unpleasant to apply 
his advice and recommendations to his own exist- 
ence. He has two worlds in which he lives—one 
consisting of theories and fanciful conceits which 


he has got from books and his own imagination, 
and the other of hard facts, prejudices and habits. 
He is most natural in the latter environment, but 
moods come over him when he feels impelled to 
project himself into the world of theories, and 
then nothing pleases him more than imaginatively 
to reconstruct the world. 

There are a few well-educated men in tramp 
life, and they have been surprised attempting to 
make literature as well as to read it. In Germany 
it is quite a custom among the “Chausseegrabenta- 
pezirer” to keep diaries in which they jot down 
notes and comments on their life, and in this 
country also journals and essays by tramps have 
been discovered. One of the most intelligent 
criticisms of my tramp papers in The Century 
came from a Boston tramp, hailing for the time 
being from Texas. 

Once upon a time, not to be too particular, two 
tramps were shut up all alone in a jail in Michi- 
gan, and their sentences wore so heavily upon 
them that they found it very difficult to be patient. 
Their stories gave out, the jail fare became tire- 
some, there was very little to read, and they were 
by nature very restless. At last things looked so 
gloomy that they decided to spin a coin for a 
choice of two suggested pastimes—writing a 
story or planning and carrying out an escape. 
It was “heads” for the story and “tails” for the 
escape. Heads won. True to their contract, these 
two men, one fairly well educated, and the other 
with a big imagination, sat themselves down to 
the task, pencil and paper being furnished by the 
sheriff. For ten days they wrote and wrote, then 
re-wrote, until, as the man with the imagination 
said, their “poor brains seemed squeezed to death.” 
Indeed, they had worked so hard that the man 
with a little education thought it would be worth 
while to try to sell the story, so, after it had been 
read to the sheriff and his wife, both of whom it 
pleased, sufficient postage was collected to send 
it to a periodical thought to be looking for such 
contributions; and off it went, and with it the 
solemn prayers of the authors. Three weeks later, 
lo and behofd! a letter arrived in care of the 
sheriff. The two men opened it tenderly and fear- 
fully, each tearing a little of the end off and then 
passing it to the other, saying like silly girls: 
“T don’t dare.” But what was their surprise, the 
terrifying little thing once laid bare, to find in it 
a check for ninety dollars, payable to them jointly 
or severally, as if the editor had fancied that they 
might be turned loose at different times. Un- 
fortunately, they were freed together, and two 
hours afterward the man with the imagination 
had so inflated it with whiskey that he wanted to 
storm the jail and free the sheriff. 























The West is divided from the East by a bound- 
ary-line which is not imaginary. It is a plain 
mark on the face of the earth and no man made 
it. It is the place, where the region begins. There 
have formerly been some costly doubts about the 
precise location of this line, but these have been 
dispelled by experience, and the lesson learned in 
hardship and impressed by disaster is learned for 
all time. The momentous boundary-line is that 
of the ninety-seventh meridian, which cleaves in 
twain the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. East of this line there is a rainfall 
which is accepted as reliable, though there are 
alternate disasters of drought and flood, varying 
in their effects from short crops to total failures. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the vast 
region west of the ninety-seventh meridian is its 
aridity—the lack of rainfall sufficient to insure the 
success of agriculture. The new empire includes, 
in whole or in part, seventeen States and Terri- 
tories. It is a region of magnificent dimensions. 
From north to south it measures as far as from 
Montreal to Mobile. From east to west the dis- 
tance is greater than from Boston to Omaha. 
Within these wide boundaries there are great 
diversities of climate and soil, of altitude and 
other physical conditions. 

The superiority of the western half-continent 
over its eastern counterpart may not be expressed 
in a word. It is, rather, a matter for patient 
unfolding through a study of natural conditions 
over wide areas, and a scrutiny of the human in- 
stitutions which are the inevitable product of this 
environment. Aridity, in the elementary sense, 
is purely an affair of climate. But it is also the 
germ of new industrial and social systems, with 
far-reaching possibilities in the fields of ethics 
and politics. 

The element of aridity not only fosters health, 
but moderates and makes more readily bearable 
the summer’s heat and winter’s cold. It is the 
humid heat that prostrates. To say that a cold 
of thirty degrees below zero at Helena, in Mon- 
tana, is felt less than ten degrees above zero in 
Chicago or New York; or to say that eighty-five 
degrees above zero in the East is more dangerous 
to the laborer than one hundred and fifteen de- 
grees at Indio, in the Colorado desert, is to put 
a severe tax on popular credulity. Nevertheless, 
both statements are literally true. 


*Reading from the Conquest of Arid America. 
By William E. Smythe. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
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Science corroborates the story. The United 
States Weather Bureau has perfected in recent 
years an instrument to measure the difference be- 
tween apparent and sensible temperature, which 
is determined by humidity, or lack of it. The in- 
strument, which consists of a dry and of a wet 
thermometer, has been in operation at Yuma, in 
southwestern Arizona, since 1888. Mr. A. Ashen- 
burger, the official observer, reports that the hot- 
test day in that period was July 20, 1892. On 
that day the dry thermometer registered one hun- 
dred and fourteen degrees of apparent heat, and 
the wet thermometer sixty-nine degrees of sensi- 
ble heat—a difference of forty-three degrees. The 
scientific findings are borne out by the every-day 
testimony of individuals. Sunstrokes in the arid 
region are practically unknown. The rainless air 
that sweeps over the arid lands of western Amer- 
ica is necessarily dry. It neither breeds diseases 
nor carries their germs. It is the very breath of 
health. The lack of moisture, combined with the 
configuration, forbids the presence of tornadoes, 
and the Weather Bureau has no record of such 
a calamity west of the ninety-seventh meridian. 

One of the most important assets of the new 
West is climate. When an inhabitant of the At- 
lantic seaboard, or of the shores of the Great 
Lakes, or of the lowlands of the South, can no 
longer withstand the penetration of cold, damp 
winds, or the malarious breath of swamps, his 
family physician sends him to the arid West. 
Throughout its length and breadth it is one vast 
sanitarium. Its pure, sweet air and sunny skies 
are instinct with the breath of life. They put 
new heart into the drooping invalid, prolonging 
his life, and, if he be not too far gone at the out- 
set, restoring the old vigor to the shattered body. 
The faces of the permanent sojourners within 
their influence they paint with the brown badge 
of health. It is too early as yet to observe the 
full effect of the climate on the population of the 
arid West, but sufficient results are apparent to 
warrant the assertion that these influences will 
breed a great race. 

The superior climate of the arid West is due 
to fundamental conditions which differ widely 
from those of eastern America. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the broader climatic effects, the 
eastern half of the United States is one wide 
plain. The moisture-laden winds from lakes and 
gulf, as from the great ocean itself, meet none 
but insignificant barriers. But in the Far West 
the mountains are the supreme factor in the mak- 
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ing of the climate. The coast range stands eternal 
guard along the margin of the sea, while a little 
farther inland the Sierra Nevada lifts its giant 
peaks to intercept the clouds which escape the 
outer barrier and to condense their moisture into 
snow. Down the centre of the continent, from 
Canada to Mexico, the Rocky Mountains tower 
far into the sky, repeating upon the eastern edge 
of the arid region the process of condensing and 
storing the winter’s rain and holding it against 
the summer’s need. Between the three great 
primary ranges scores of shorter ones, or isolated 
mountain groups, reach their long arms into the 
desert. The dryness, purity and lightness of the 
atmosphere are due to this mountain topography, 
and to the high average altitude throughout the 
region. It is, then, in the striking character of 
its climate, springing from these fixed and funda- 
mental conditions, that the great West scores its 
first superiority over the well-settled States east 
of the Mississippi River. 

The nation’s sanitarium is also the nation’s 
treasure-house. For the western half-continent 
is rich not merely in the precious metals, but in 
all the raw materials of economic greatness. Its 
supreme advantage consists in the extraordinary 
diversity of its resources. In directing attention 
to the general superiority of these States over 
their sisters of the East, it is sufficient to say that 
they have more water power than New England; 
more coal, iron and oil than Pennsylvania; larger 
and better forests than Maine and Michigan; and 
produce better wheat and corn than Illinois and 
Indiana. The time is rapidly coming when they 
will produce more and better sugar than Louis- 
iana, and will revolutionize the tanning industry 
by supplanting oak and hemlock bark with can- 
aigre. With beef and mutton, wool and hides, 
they already feed and clothe the East. They have 
finer harbors than Boston and New York, and a 
seacoast which faces a great foreign world. There 
is no Eastern State that compares with almost 
any one of these giant commonwealths of the 
comparatively unknown West in anything save 
present development. 

The social influence of the new environment 
may readily be illustrated by comparing the con- 
ditions which confronted the early settlers of the 
New England forests and the Illinois prairie, on 
one hand, and, upon the other, those which the 
settler met in the deserts around Salt Lake. Ex- 
cept for the temporary need of defence against 
the Indians, Eastern settlers were able to locate 
their homes without reference to neighbors. They 
cleared the forest, or turned the prairie sod, and 
were ready to begin. They generally took all the 
land they could claim under the law, and held 


much of it out of use for speculation. The greed 
for land resulted in large farms, and this in- 
volved social isolation. The individual acted 
alone and exclusively for his own-benefit. The 
conditions not only favored, but practically com- 
pelled it. Out of this primal germ of our Eastern 
citizenship grew the plant of individual enter- 
prise, which is the conspicuous product of the 
time. ‘The fruit which it bore was competition 
and this has latterly tended toward monopoly. 

The conditions which confronted the settler in 
the deserts of Utah were widely different. There 
he could not build his home and make his living 
regardless of his neighbor. Without water to 
irrigate the rich but arid soil he could not raise 
a spear of grass nor an ear of corn. Water 
for irrigation could only be obtained by turning 
the course of a stream and building canals which 
must sometimes be cut into the solid walls of 
the canyon or conducted across chasms in flumes. 
All this lay beyond the reach of the individual. 
Thus it was found that the association and or- 
ganization of men were the price of life and 
prosperity in the arid West. The alternative was 
starvation. ‘The plant which grew from this new 
seed was associative enterprise. 

It has puzzled the historian to account for the 
fact that the glories of antiquity sprang from the 
heart of the desert. The fact itself is, of course, 
beyond dispute. Egypt, Asia Minor and Syria, 
with Palestine, “the land of milk and honey”; 
Persia, Arabia, and the classic lands of northern 
India, as well as the countries of the Carthagin- 
ians and the Moors, were arid regions. So also 
were the chosen homes of the Incas in South 
America, and of the Aztecs and Toltecs in Mexico 
and our own Southwest, the fame of whose van- 
ished civilizations is reflected in the pages of 
Prescott and Baldwin. For aught we know to the 
contrary, these departed nations may have been 
perfect types of the co-operative commonwealth, 
and the knack of governing them for the equal 
benefit of all may be the most precious of the lost 
arts. Among the silent witnesses which have 
survived the centuries to testify to the engineer- 
ing skill and the perfection of social organization 
of those who were swept into oblivion are great 
irrigation canals, portions of which are even yet 
so true and substantial as to serve the uses of 
to-day in conjunction with modern works. There 
are such instances in Arizona. 

The accepted explanation of the choice of the 
arid land by the ancient races is that they sought 
security against savage enemies, both animal and 
human, which infested the forest. The theory 
is purely sentimental and quite inconsistent with 
the slight but conclusive evidences of their supe- 
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rior intelligence and courage which yet survive. 
The reasonable explanation of the mystery of 
ancient civilization is that the arid lands were 
chosen because they were infinitely better than 
the humid lands, and because they presented con- 
ditions much better suited to the industrial polity 
of the people and the age. 

In searching for the clue of this mystery Pro- 
fessor Hilgard has developed facts which tend to 
upset other accepted theories. It has long been 
conceded that certain arid districts are the richest 
spots on the surface of the globe. “The Valley 
of the Nile,’ for instance, is a phrase which is 
everywhere taken as a synonym of extraordinary 
fertility. The richness and durability of the Nile 
lands, which have supported for centuries an 
average population of little more than one and 
one-half persons to each acre of cultivated soil 
(a density of settlement which would give Texas 
a population of over one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions), has been ascribed to the fertilizing quality 
of the annual deposit of river sediment. The 
partisans of irrigation have made much of this 
aspect of the matter, asserting that the artificial 
application of water is itself a means of fertiliza- 
tion. They have asserted the claim not only 
where the source of supply, as in the cases of the 
Rio Grande and the Rio Colorado, is obviously 
heavily charged with silt held in suspension, but 
with almost equal ardor in cases where the water 
flows, a stream of limpid crystal, directly from 
the mountain-side, or gushes impetuously from 
the earth in artesian outpourings. 

That the famous river Nile does, indeed, leave 
a thin deposit of rich soil upon each subsidence 
of its annual flood our California scientist does 
not, of course, deny. He proves, however, that 
this layer of new soil is only of the thickness of 
common cardboard—one-twenty-fifth of an inch— 
and is equal to only about two good two-horse 
loads per acre. Three times as much stable 
manure is the usual dressing for an acre. He 
truly observes that as the sediment is merely rich 
soil, thousands of farmers could readily haul and 
spread such fertilizer upon their land, and would 
doubtless do so if they could thereby duplicate the 
phenomenal fertility of the Nile country. He 
clinches his argument by showing that the neigh- 
boring province of Fayoom, in the Libyan Desert, 
shares the perpetual fertility of the Nile district, 
though irrigated only with the clear waters of 
Lake Moeris; that the regur lands of the Deccan, 
in south-central India, have been phenomenally 
productive for thousands of years, and that the 
loess region of China, drained by the headwaters 
of the Yellow River, have been the granary of 
China for ages. Like the famous Egyptian prov- 
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inces, the lands referred to in India and China 
are arid or semi-arid, and, unlike the Nile Valley, 
they have not been enriched by sedimentary de- 
posits or fertilized by irrigation. 

Hence, Professor Hilgard reaches the somewhat 
sensational conclusion that the extraordinary 
fertility which, by world-wide acknowledgment, 
marks the valley of the Nile, is a quality inherent 
in aridity. And he maintains his contention thus: 

“Soils are formed from rocks by the physical 
and chemical agencies commonly comprehended 
in the term weathering, which includes both their 
pulverization and chemical decomposition by at- 
mospheric action. Both actions, but more espe- 
cially the chemical one, continue in the soil itself; _ 
the last named in an accelerated measure, so as 
to give rise to the farmer’s practice of ‘fallow- 
ing’—that is, leaving the land exposed to the ac- 
tion of the air in a well-tilled but unplanted 
condition, with a view to increasing the succeed- 
ing year’s crop by the additional amount of plant- 
food rendered available, during the fallow, from 
the soil itself. This weathering process is accom- 
panied by the formation of new compounds out 
of the minerals originally composing rock. Some 
of these, such as zeolites and clay, are insoluble 
in water, and therefore remain in the soil, form- 
ing a reserve of plant-food that may be drawn 
gradually by plants; while another portion, con- 
taining especially the compounds of the alkalies 
—potash and soda—are easily soluble in water. 
Where the rainfall is abundant these soluble sub- 
stances are currently carried into the country 
drainage, and through the rivers into the ocean. 
Among these are potash, lime, magnesia, sulphuric 
and a trifle of phosphoric acids. Where, on the 
contrary, the rainfall is insufficient to carry the 
soluble compounds formed in the weathering of 
the soil-mass into the country drainage, those 
compounds must of necessity remain and accum- 
ulate in the soil.” 

All this is perfectly comprehensible, even to 
the lay mind. The valuable ingredients of the 
soil which are soluble have been washed out of 
the land in humid regions, like our Eastern States, 
by the rains of centuries. On the other hand, 
these elements have been accumulating in the 
arid soil of the West during the same centuries. 
They lie there now like an inexhaustible bank 
account on which the plant-life of the future may 
draw at will without danger of protest. The 
process which created this rich soil goes on re- 
peating itself—recreating the soil season after 
season. The same is true, of course, in the arid 
and semi-arid regions of Egypt, India, China, and 
all other localities that enjoy the inestimable bless- 
ing of aridity. 
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The World Over: 


The Sceurge of God..... A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh.......Daily Express 


The scenes in the camps are grim and tragic. 
From one thousand to five thousand are gathered 
together in different places—a multitude of skin 
and bones, and hollow, glassy eyes. The flesh on 
any of them would not cover the body of an 
average English babe. Their emaciated faces bear 
an expression of abysmal despair, intensified a 
hundredfold by contrast with the look of intel- 
ligence and even of refinement in those not so 
far gone in starvation. Little children, who have 
come with their mothers into the camp, stand with 
large lustreless eyes, watching the hungry, mangy 
curs that, too, have followed in the wake of the 
population—and they fight with the curs to snatch 
a half-eaten crust. The usual labor in the camp 
is breaking stones; the pay, an anna (penny) per 
day. A large heap, comprising a dozen big rocks, 
the largest half a hundredweight, is a man’s al- 
lotted task; a lesser heap, a woman’s; half a man’s 
heap is a child’s. And these stones have to be 
broken up so small as to make macadam roads. 

A traveler was passing by the camp, a sturdy 
young Englishman. He noticed a man sitting be- 
fore his unbroken heap, with arms thrown de- 
jectedly over his knees. A few yards off was a 
girl of eight, ineffectually tapping a cobble-stone 
with a small mallet. The traveler took in the 
situation, and asked the man for his hammer. The 
half-starved creature’s hands trembled weakly in 
merely raising the hammer, and the young En- 
glishman, athlete though he was, essayed a dozen 
vigorous blows before he could split the rock. But 
he stayed an hour, and broke up the man’s heap 
and the girl’s. 

And now a new terror was added to the suffer- 
ings of the multitude. So far they had water to 
drink; now the shallow wells, dug with spades 
and mattocks, had yielded up their last drop. The 
camp had no scientific apparatus for boring deep 
artesian wells. And the heat was terrific; 150 
degrees in the sun. The sun was a ball of fire in a 
sky of copper. The thirsty multitude gazed up- 
ward with lolling tongues, but saw not a rain- 
cloud anywhere. 

Maddened with unutterable pain, they broke 
forth in search of water. In a body they deserted 
the camp. Hunger was bad; thirst a thousand 
times worse. Far across the fields they roamed in 
groups of tens and twenties. At last a cry of 
joy was heard; it came from a party making 
toward a clump of trees and low bushes. All 
within ear-shot rushed that way. In the centre 
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of the little jungle was a stagnant pool—the re- 
mains of last year’s rains, protected from the 
fierce sun by the overhanging tree and tall bam- 
boo reeds. But the water was a yellowish green, 
covered with a threefold layer of rotting leaves. 
It was all alive with living, creeping things, and 
buzzing with blue-winged flies. Into this the 
multitude cast themselves, and lapped up the 
water greedily with their tongues. 

That night cholera broke out in the camp— 
“black cholera,” that tortures its victims with un- 
told agonies before releasing them by death. Its 
only mercy is that it is so short; sometimes three 
hours, at most six. That night the multitude laid 
themselves down by the roadside. Most of them 
were in bare loin-cloths; here and there one lay 
shrouded in a white sheet like a silent ghost. The 
heat was I10 in the shade, and this at night. The 
unwinking moon shone alike upon dead and dying. 
Darkness would have given a sense of coolness. 
Not a breath of wind stirred the dust-motes that 
hung in the air like painted spots against a painted 
sky. After a while the English doctor came. He 
felt a pulse here, examined a distended eyeball 
there, shook his head in silence, and passed on. 
Only a few received a dose from the black bottles 
his assistant carried. The others awaited their 
turn—some lying still in callous apathy, some 
struggling up with feverish eyes, to read their 
doom in the doctor’s face. 

Suddenly a low moan was heard in the pal- 
pitating stillness—from some poor wretch who 
had read his death warrant. The effect was in- 
stantaneous. The cry passed from mouth to 
mouth. Eleven hundred moans shook the hot 
air, eleven hundred cowering forms swayed from 
side to side in agonizing terror. It was black 
despair and panic now. A sudden panic, appalling 
in its intensity. The eleven hundred rose up, all 
but the dead, and fled into the night—some tot- 
tering and falling, rising again in a vain effort, 
then cast prone upon the earth—some reeling like 
drunken men, helping each other with locked 
hands, like the blind leading the blind. But all 
fled into the jungle, the white, pitiless moon shin- 
ing upon the huddled heaps that marked the fugi- 
tives’ flight along the fields. And there was none 
to bury them or burn them. 

But from afar off there arose an ominous sound 
—hoarse screeches and flapping wings. It was 
a flock of vultures, starving, fierce, fighting one 
another with claw and talon to get down first to 
do their horrid work. 
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In Alaskan Waters,.....+.+0++ John Burrough8*,.....+..0++ Century 


Our course lay through narrow channels, over 
open bays sprinkled with green islands, past bold 
cliffs and headlands, till at three o’clock we en- 
tered the narrow strait, no more than twice the 
ship’s length in width, upon which is situated the 
village of Kadiak, called by the Russians St. Paul, 
altogether the most peaceful, rural, Arcadia-like 
place we had yet found. We could see the wild 
flowers upon the shore as we passed along, barn- 
swallows twittered by, a magpie crossed the strait 
from one green bank to another, and as we 
touched the wharf a song-sparrow was singing 
from the weather-vane of a large warehouse— 
a song-sparrow in voice, manners and color, but in 
form twice as large as our home bird. The type 
of song-sparrow changes all the way from Yaku- 
tat Bay to the Aleutian Islands, till at the latter 
place it is nearly as large as the cat-bird; but the 
song and the general habits of the bird change 
but little. How welcome the warmth, too! We 
had stepped from April into June; the mercury 
was in the seventies, and our spirits rose accord- 
ingly. How we swarmed out of the ship, like 
boys out of school, longing for a taste of grass 
and of the rural seclusion and sweetness! That 
great green orb, or half-orb, of a mountain that 
shone down upon us from just back of the town, 
the highest point in its rim at an altitude of 
fifteen hundred feet, how our legs tingled to climb 
that! And the green vale below, where the birds 
were singing and many rare wild flowers bloom- 
ing; and the broad, gentle height to the north, 
threaded by a grassy lane, where groves of low, 
fragrant spruces promised a taste of the blended 
sylvan and pastoral; or the smooth rounded island 
opposite, over which the sea threw blue glances; 
or the curving line of water sweeping away to 
the south toward a rugged mountain wall, 
streaked with snow; or the peaceful, quaint old 
village itself, strung upon paths and grassy lanes, 
with its chickens and geese and children, and 
two or three cows cropping the herbage or rumin- 
ating by the wayside—surely here was a tempting 
field to ship-bound voyagers from the chilly and 
savage glacial regions. 

The town had a population of seven or eight 
hundred people, Indians, half-breeds and Rus- 
sians, with a sprinkling of Americans, living in 
comfortable log and .frame cottages, generally 
with a bit of garden attached. The people fish, 
hunt the sea-ottér, and work for the trading com- 
panies. We met here an old Vermonter, a refined, 
scholarly-looking man, with a patriarchal beard, 





*Mr. Burroughs was a member of the Alaskan 
expedition of 1890, organized by E. H. Harriman. 
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who had married a native woman and had a fam- 
ily of young children growing up around him. He 
liked the climate better than that of New Eng- 
land. The winters are not very cold, seldom be- 
low zero, and the summers are not hot, rarely up 
to eighty. There were no horses or wheeled 
vehicles in the town, and the streets were grassy 
lanes. Such a rural, Arcadian air I had never 
before seen pervading a town upon American soil. 
There is a Greek church near the wharf, and its 
chime of bells was in our ears for hours at a 
time. The only incongruous thing I saw was a 
building with a big sign on its ridgeboard, “Chi- 
cago Store.” I went in and asked for some fresh 
eggs. They did not have any, but directed me 
to a cottage near the beach. There I found a 
large Russian woman, who had the eggs, for 
which, after consulting with a younger woman, 
she wanted four “bits.” The potatoes in her gar- 
den had tops a foot high, and her currant-bushes 
were just in bloom. 

Our stay of five days in this charming place 
was a dream of rural beauty and repose. Warm 
summer skies above us, green flower-strewn hills 
and slopes around us, our paths were indeed in 
green pastures and beside still waters. One en- 
ticing path left the old Russian road half a mile 
north of the village, and led off northwest across 
little mossy and flowery glens, through spruce 
groves, over little runs, up a shoulder of the 
mountain, and then down a couple of miles into 
a broad, green, silent valley which held a fine 
trout-brook. The path was probably made by the 
village anglers. In looking into such a peaceful, 
verdant sweep of country, one almost instinctively 
searched for the farm-houses, or for flocks and 
herds and other signs of human occupancy. But 
they were not there. One high mountain that cut 
into the valley at right angles had a long, easy 
ridge, apparently as sharp as the ridgeboard of a 
building. I marked it for my own and thought 
to set my feet upon it, but the way was too beguil- 
ing, and I never reached it. It looked as if it 
had just had a priming coat of delicate green 
paint. 

But we all climbed the mighty emerald billow 
that rose from the rear of the village, some of us 
repeatedly. From the ship it looked as smooth 
as’a meadow, but the climber soon found himself 
knee-deep in ferns, grasses and a score of flower- 
ing plants, and now and then pushing through a 
patch of alders as high as his head. He could not 
go far before his hands would be full of flowers, 
blue predominating. The wild geranium here 1s 
light blue, and it tinged the slopes as daisies and 
buttercups do at home. Near the summit there 
were patches of most exquisite forget-me-nots, 
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of a pure, delicate blue with a yeliow centre. They 
grew to the height of a foot, and a handful of 
them looked like something just caught out of 
the sky above. Here, too, were a small, delicate 
lady’s-slipper, pale yellow striped with maroon, 
and a pretty dwarf rhododendron, its large purple 
flower sitting upon the moss and lichen. The 
climber also waded through patches of lupine, and 
put his feet upon bluebells, Jacob’s-ladder, iris, 
saxifrage, cassiopes, and many others. The song- 
birds that attracted our notice were the golden- 
crowned sparrow and the little hermit-thrush. The 
golden-crown had a peculiarly piercing, plaintive 
song, very simple, but very appealing. There were 
only three notes, but they were from out the 
depths of the bird’s soul. In them was all the 
burden uf the mystery and pathos of life. 





Where Herrick Lies........ Eden Phillpotts........ Black and White 


Yew-trees throw their shadows over the moist 
grasses, and above them tower Scotch firs whose 
stems glow warmly in the sunshine, whose crowns 
rise against the misty spring green of the hills. 
All is light and life above the graves, and dew- 
drops tremble in the little eyes of unnumbered 
flowers where I seek amidst galaxies of pale blos- 
soms for a spot that shall seem good to be a 
poet’s resting-place. 

Is there no magic wand of the mind that may 
dip, as the water-finder’s hazel, when a live mor- 
tal walks here among the primroses above dust 
immortal? Cannot my heart pulse higher, or the 
thrush sing sweeter, or the little violet open a 
bluer eye and yield a sweeter perfume above 
Robin Herrick’s grave? 

I move among the humble hillocks at Dean 
Prior, nor guess at all where once the poet’s 
proper mound arose. Ancient stones there are, 
but none that rises to him; lichens still gnaw 
and nibble the names of common men from slate 
and slab; but no decaying monument marks his 
resting-place; the immortal pageant of new-born 
buds alone dresses it. And this is good, for so 
we seek him, not in the perishing records of a 
slanting stone, but upon the bosom of the spring; 
in the petals of the violets and anemones and 
cuckoo flowers now hanging out their jewels 
above his head; in the nodding grasses; in the 
silver crosiers of uncurling ferns; in the music 
of birds and laughter of little children. 

It is a playground of sungleams and shadows, 
this churchyard of Dean Prior; a place meet for 
any singer’s sleep; a sequestered acre, sliding 
away into fields and dingles and copses—a gem 
set in the gloom of funereal yews, yet agleam with 
all the opal colors of springtime and alive with a 
whole season’s treasures of wakening life. Robins 


build between the unmortared stones of ancient 
tombs; each green grave is a garden; even slate 
and stone are the hosts of obscure life—the 
familiar homes of fleeting insect and enduring 
moss and lichen. 

Here Herrick ministered, and the plump, 
jocund body of him passed to and fro, met coarse 
lives with coarse jests, enjoyed the fleshpots with 
frank and wholesome pleasure, dreamed of wine 
and women and the old joys between sermon- 
times, and fashioned some of the most exquisite 
lyrics this language shall ever know. 

The cloth cannot forgive him, and never will. 
Clergymen do not understand. Only Grosart of 
clerics has grasped the truth about Herrick; so 
has Richard John King; so in a measure has 
Gosse; but Hazlett, and since his time a whole 
foot-light row of lesser Cockney critics, only 
throw confused shadows upon him. 

Away in the adjacent orchard lands a gray pile 
rises, and, as in his church, we consider the poet 
and his life’s duty, so there, at Dean Court, it 
may be remembered gladly that he found the 
lighter joys of life—congenial companions, good 
cheer, and an attentive audience. Here, afore- 
time dwelt Sir Edward Giles, and here, at the in- 
stance of that knight, Herrick watched many an 
old world revel and set down perishable manners 
and customs in imperishable poetry. Here first 
he sang of 


“May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes,” 


while the peaceful hamlet of his home—the wood- 
land, the meadow, and tke river music in many 
a ferny dell awoke other notes and inspired all 
that is most beautiful and most true in Hesperides. 

No man loved his work better; no man knew 
its sweep and scope more thoroughly. He rates 
it with justice, and those who would suck the 
sweetness must first, if the power lies in them, 
obey the poet’s own command and read him as 
he directs, in no sober, hungry, morning hour, but 


“When Laurell spirts ’ith fire, and when the hearth 
Smiles to itselfe and guilds the roofe with mirth.” 


Yet, for my part, I had sooner read him here 
and now, in the very life and throb and scent of 
the things he loved. The hock-cart has vanished, 
the song of the wakers is still, and the may-pole 
rises no more; but youth and love, springtime and 
twilight, dew and rain, and the buds of spring 
are eternal—sweet now as then, welcome now to 
us as then to him, whose dust lies near my foot- 
steps in this musical resting-place of the dead. 

The open eyes of the flowers are winking his 
metres to me. He saw them; he wove an endur- 
ing string of diamonds from the dew in a daffodil, 
fashioned rare gems from the violet and the prim- 
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rose, the herb and the tree, the clean glory of 
dawn, and the ripe splendors of sunsets. All 
materials were good if sweet, and in color pure. 
Musk and amber, opal and ivory are the settings 
of his jewel, but these are forgotten before the 
poet’s part. There at his highest—and by his 
highest only shall a dead man be rated—he walks 
hand in hand with Nature and the Beautiful. 

A cool air dries the dew of the churchyard; 
jackdaws chime above the belfry; great humble- 
bees tumble in the sweet hyacinths and struggle 
over the grasses, their thighs overladen with 
flower-pollen; and all tell of Herrick. The es- 
sence of this verse haunts his grave forever. 
Many places I know fit for the sleep of poets, 
yet none more in keeping with the particular dust 
of its own singer than this. For round about are 
the scenes he saw, the sounds he heard and turned 
into music, the unchanging bosoms of hills; the 
leaf and flower and berry in its season, and the 
human nature of the soil, whose garment and 
manners change but slowly, whose self changes 
not. 





An Alpine Posting-Inn,.....++..+5 Edith Wharton,........+.+ Atlantic 

It is not easy, in the height of the Swiss sea- 
son, to light on a nook neglected by the pervasive 
tourist; but at Spliigen he still sweeps by in a 
cloud of diligence-dust, or pauses only to gulp a 
flask of Paradiso and a rosy trout from the Su- 
retta Lakes. One’s enjoyment of the place is 
thus enhanced by the spectacle of the misguided 
hundreds who pass it by, and from the vantage 
of the solitary meadows above the village one 
may watch the throngs descending on Thusis or 
Chiavenna with something of the satisfaction that 
medieval schoolmen believed to be the portion of 
angels looking down upon the damned. 

Spliigen abounds in such points of observation. 
On all sides one may climb from the shores of 
the Rhine, through larch thickets tremulous with 
the leap of water, to the grassy levels far above, 
whence the valley is seen lengthening southward 
to a great concourse of peaks. In the morning 
these upper meadows are hot and bright, and 
one is glad of the red-aisled pines and the streams 
cooling the aromatic dusk; but toward sunset, 
when the shadows make the slopes of turf look 
like an expanse of tumbled velvet, it is pleasant 
to pace the open ledges, watching the sun recede 
from the valley, where stooping mowers are still 
sweeping the grass into long curved lines like 
ridges of the sea, while the pine woods on the 
eastern slopes grow black and the upper snows 
whiten like cold ashes. 

The landscape is simple, spacious and serene. 
The fields suggest the tranquil rumination of gen- 
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erations of cattle, the woods offer cool security 
to sylvan life, the mountains present blunt weath- 
erbeaten surfaces rather than the subtle contours, 
wrinkled as by meditation, of the Italian Alps. It 
is a scene in which one feels that nothing has 
ever happened; the haunting adjective is that 
which Whitman applies to the American West— 
“the large unconscious scenery of my native land.” 

At Spliigen, as in most Swiss landscapes, the 
human interest—the evidence of man’s presence 
—is an interruption rather than a climax. The 
village of Spliigen, huddled on a ledge above the 
Rhine, sheepishly turns the backs of its houses 
on the view, as though conscious of making a 
poor show compared to the tremendous perform- 
ance of nature. Between these houses, set at 
unconsidered angles like boxes hastily piled on a 
shelf, cobblestone streets ramble up the hills; but 
after a few yards they lapse into mountain paths, 
and the pastures stoop unabashed to the back 
doors of Spliigen. 

Agriculture seems, in fact, the little town’s ex- 


cuse for being. The whole of Spliigen, at this - 


season, is as one arm at the end of a scythe. All 
day long the lines of stooping figures—men, wo- 
men and children, grandfathers and industrious 
babes—spread themselves over the hillsides in an 
ever-widening radius, interminably cutting, rak- 
ing and stacking the grass. The lower slopes are 
first laid bare; then, to the sheer upper zone of 
pines, the long grass thick with larkspur, moun- 
tain pink and orchis gradually recedes before the 
rising tide of mowers. Even in the graveyard of 
the high-perched church the scythes swing be- 
tween mounds overgrown with campanulas and 
martagon lilies; so that one may fancy the dust 
of generations of thrifty villagers enriching the 
harvests of posterity. 

This, indeed, is the only destiny one can imag- 
ine for them. The past of such a place must 
have been as bucolic as its present; the medieval 
keep crumbling on its wooded spur above the 
Rhine was surely perched there that the lords 
of the valley might have an eye to the grazing 
cattle and command the maneuvers of the mow- 
ers. The noble Georgiis, who lived in the escut- 
cheoned houses and now lie under such a wealth 
of quarterings in the church and graveyard, must 
have been experts in fertilizers and stock-raising ; 
nor can one figure, even for the seventeenth-cen- 
tury mercenary of the name, whose epitaph de- 
clares him to have been “captain of his Spanish 
Majesty’s cohorts,” emotions more poignant, when 
he came home from the wars, than that evoked 
by the tinkle of cow bells in the pasture and:the 
cognate vision of a table groaning with smoked 
beef and Cyclopean cheeses. 
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Modern Medicine, Surgery and Sanitation 


Some Phases of Hunger ...cccccscccctccsevccccevess Literary Digest 

Hunger is a vague and ill-defined sensation, 
which impels us to take food; the opposite sensa- 
tion is that of satiety. The first degree of hunger 
is appetite. The absence of appetite, when it 
is permanent, constitutes a malady known tech- 
nically as anorexia. We generally localize the 
sensation of hunger in the stomach. Nevertheless 
the need of eating does not habitually manifest 
itself by uneasiness in this organ. However, as 
the taking of food rapidly appeases the hunger, 
we are led to localize it in the stomach. Schiff 
has made some investigations on this point that 
seem to establish the vagueness of this localization. 
If we inquire of subjects ignorant of anatomy, 
some will report a general feeling of disquiet, 
without any clear seat, while others designate 
the neck or the breast as the locality of the dis- 
agreeable feeling that is appeased by taking nour- 
ishment. It is not always the same; in a dis- 
eased state this sensation may make itself felt in 
various ways. There have been described many 
abnormal forms of it, such as desire to eat sand 
or earth, or to drink ink or other repulsive sub- 
stances. These, however, are rather aberrations 
of taste than perversions of hunger. 

The following is a special kind of perversion: 
At the hour corresponding to the need of taking 
food the normal appetite fails and is replaced by 
nausea. This state, which masks that of hunger 
and is its morbid equivalent, ceases when food is 
taken. It is very important to realize this fact, 
for when it is not understood there results an in- 
sufficiency of nourishment that increases the 
feebleness and nervousness of the patient. 

Two other kinds of hunger have been named 
“painful hunger” and “agonizing hunger.” The 
need of taking food generally produces secretion 
of the gastrie juice, and with some persons the 
excess of acid in this fluid causes pain, which may 
be allayed by taking an alkali to neutralize it. The 
variety of hunger referred to as “agonizing hun- 
ger” is characterized by painful anxiety of mind. 
Those who suffer from it fear that some terrible 
accident is about to happen to them; they break 
out into perspiration, tremble and sometimes al- 
most lose their reason. If food is taken, all these 
symptoms disappear. 

In reality, these persons are suffering from fear 
of inanition, fear of hunger, in the same way that 
éthers suffer from fear of great spaces, of crowds, 
of public assemblages, etc. 

Many of these victims take the precaution to 


have food always within reach. During the day 
they have bread in their pockets; at night they 
keep food on a table near the bed. In this way, 
their minds being at ease, they can go out or sleep 
without fear, certain of finding nourishment 
promptly if attacked by hunger. If, on the con- 
trary, they have no food at hand they are dis- 
quieted, and this disquietude brings on a crisis. 
Such persons are usually not great eaters; a very 
small amount of food suffices to satisfy them. 

The chemical condition of one person suffering 
from a malady of this sort was, as observed by 
M. Soupanet at the Andral Hospital, about nor- 
mal. In two other cases there was a slight excess 
of hydrochloric acid in the organism, and it is 
easily understood how such an excess, which often 
accompanies exaggerated or painful hunger, may 
become in predisposed persons the occasional 
causes of crises of “anxious” hunger. It is, how- 
ever, not an indispensable factor. 





Hypnotism......... K. Schlesinger and C. Geniaux........ Pearson's 


In 1888 Dr. Edgar Bérillon was authorized to 
lecture on the medical value of hypnotism at the 
Practical School of the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris; later he founded in connection with these 
lectures a clinical institute (Rue St. André des 
Arts, 55) for the treatment of diseases by means 
of hypnotism. This new departure was crowned 
with success, and the eagerness with which not 
only patients but students and doctors availed 
themselves of its benefits testified to the great 
want that had been felt. A body of learned pro- 
fessors such as Max Nordau, Valentin, Collineau, 
Felix Regnault, etc., was constituted, and Dr. 
Bérillon obtained besides the collaboration of 
Luys, Dumontpallier, and many of the most emi- 
nent members of the profession. 

Dr. Bérillon’s Psycho-physiological Institute— 


.to give it its full titlk—comprises in its scheme 


besides hypnotism a clinical deparrment for nerv- 
ous and mental diseases, a clinical department for 
pedagogy, a psychological laboratory, a library 
and museum, and finally a private treatment ward 
for in-patients in a separate-wing. Here doctors 
and students have the opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough theoretical and practical training in all 
branches of science connected with psychology 
and hypnotism. 

To the Rue Saint André des Arts flock patients 
suffering from hysteria, neurosis and other dis- 
eases of the nervous system, as well as those 
whose constitutions have been shattered by the 
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abuse of stimulants, or whose mental powers are 
impaired. 

The power of hypnotism is greatest over suf- 
ferers from hysteria. They apparently are alone 
capable of being placed in what has been called 
the great or deep hypnotic state, which exists 
when the patient can be made to pass successively 
through the three very distinct phases of cat- 
alepsy, lethargy and somnambulism. Somnambul- 
ism is the most important of the three states of 
hypnotism as an aid to medical science, for under 
its influence the patient becomes impressionable 
to a very high degree and suggestion holds full 
sway; in fact, the patient becomes a mere tool 
in the doctor’s hands. At this juncture, when the 
terrible dangers of such a power in the hands 
of an unscrupulous person become apparent, it is 
as well to bear in mind that it is only those whose 
nervous system and will-power are abnormally 
weak or diseased who are capable of being thrown 
into this state. Nature, who has decreed that the 
strange power which hypnotism gives is greatest 
where the need for its good offices is most urgent, 
thus indicates, no doubt, that although experi- 
ments are necessary to this science, they by no 
means constitute its objective, which is to cure 
disease and to alleviate suffering. 

The only conditions under which the practice 
of hypnotism should be tolerated in any country 
seem to us to be in the case of public clinical in- 
stitutes, served by men of science especially en- 
titled by their unblemished rectitude and their seri- 
ous researches to the confidence of the nation, and 
who, above all, would be willing to give their 
services gratuitously for a certain number of 
hours weekly. Against any promiscuous or gen- 
eral practice of hypnotism by unqualified opera- 
tors public opinion should justly raise an insuper- 
able barrier, for it is open to very grave doubts 
whether the statistics of criminal sociology might 
not thereby attest alarming results. 

It was at the scientific congress held at Nancy 
that Dr. Bérillon first raised the serious question 
as to the advisability of employing hypnotic sug- 
gestion as a means of training the young. He 
said: 

“When we consider the future of vicious, stub- 
born, impulsive children, who are incapable of 
application and cannot be made amenable to rea- 
son or discipline—and this question should have 
our earnest consideration if we wish to lessen the 
number of criminals in generations to come—we 
shall probably agree that, where other means have 
failed, there can be no objection in trying hypno- 
tic suggestion as a last resource.” 

It has been Dr. Bérillon’s experience that a 
cure is almost always effected with children after 


*From Experiments 


a treatment which continues for months, or even 
for a whole year. 

An international congress of experimental and 
therapeutic hypnotism is to be held in Paris in 
August under the presidency of Dr. Jules Voi- 
sin, of the Salpétriére Hospital, and of Drs. 
Richet, Raymond and Liébeault, and Prof. Azam. 
Dr. Bérillon is the general secretary. This 
will be the second international congress of 
hypnotism; the first dates as far back as 1889,’ 
the year of the Universal Exhibition in Paris, to 
which city the honor of the initiative was likewise 
due. Prominent authorities from all parts of the 
world will attend, and many papers of great in- 
terest will be read. 


PE i ccicicnenitnetivensisderwatssemodadl Stephen Paget 


Twenty years ago, the cause of tetanus (lock- 
jaw) was unknown, and men were free to be- 
lieve that it was due to inflammation traveling 
up the injured nerve to the central nervous sys- 
tem. This false and mischievous theory was abol- 
ished by the experimental work of Sternberg 
(1880), Carle and Rattone (1884), and Nocolaier 
(1884) ; who proved, once and for all, that the 
disease is an infection by a specific flagellate or- 
ganism. These men fought their way through a 
whole forest of difficulties. 

In some parts of the world, tetanus is so com- 
mon, with or without evidence of any wound, that 
it may be called endemic; and this form of the 
disease was taken as evidence that tetanus could 
occur “of itself,” without external infection: 

“Tetanus is an exceedingly common disease in 
some tropical countries. In Western Africa, for 
example, a large proportion of wounds, no matter 
how trifling as wounds they may be, if they are 
fouled by earth or dirt, result in tetanus. The 
French in Senegambia have found this to their 
cost. A gentleman who had traveled much in 
Congoland told me that certain tribes poison their 
arrows by simply dipping the tips in a particular 
kind of mud. A wound from these arrows is 
nearly sure to cause tetanus. In many countries, 
so general and so extensive is the distribution of 
the tetanus bacillus that trismus neonatorum 
(tetanus of newly-born infants) is a principal 
cause of the excessive infant mortality.”—(Man- 
son, Tropical Diseases, 1898.) 

The bacillus has its natural abode in the super- 
ficial layers of the soil, where it is associated 
with a vast number of other organisms; wher- 
ever it is found, and it is found everywhere, it is 
mixed with all other microbes: 

“Houston gives the estimated number of mi- 
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crobes per gramme found in twenty-one samples 
of soil. These vary from 8,326 in virgin sand, 
and 475,282 in a virgin peat, to 115,014,492 in 
the soil from the trench of a sewage farm. : 
Among the ubiquitous organisms which are 
habitually found in earth is the bacillus of teta- 
nus. It is said to be present in almost all rich 
garden-soils, and that the presence of horse-dung 
favors its occurrence. ‘There seems to be no 
doubt as to the ubiquity of the tetanus germ.”— 
(Poore, Milroy Lectures, 1899.) 

The bacillus of tetanus, since it thus flourishes 
below the earth, away from the air, cannot be 
got to grow in cultures exposed to the air: it 
is “strictly anaérobic,” and must be cultivated be- 
low the surface of certain nutrient media, or 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen or hydrogen. 

With these and other difficulties in the way, 
no wonder that it took some years to prove the 
true pathology of tetanus. The final success of 
the work was mainly due to Nocolaier. He start- 
ed from the well-known fact that tetanus most 
often comes of wounds or scratches contaminated 
with particles of earth—such mischances as the 
grinding of dirt or gravel into the skin, or the 
tearing of it by a splinter of wood or a rusty 
nail. He therefore studied the various microbes 
of the soil, and made inoculation of garden-mold 
under the skin of rabbits. He was able, by these 
inoculations, to produce tetanus in them; and 
the discharge from the points of inoculation, put 
under the skin of other rabbits, produced the dis- 
ease again. He also identified the bacillus, and 
cultivated it; but in these cultures it was mixed 
with other organisms and he failed to isolate it 
from them. Carle and Rattone, and Rosenbach, 
were able to produce tetanus in animals by in- 
oculating them with discharge from the wounds 
of tetanic patients. Finally, Kitasato, in 1889, 
obtained pure cultures of the bacillus. Beginning 
with impure cultures such as Nocolaier had made, 
he kept these at a temperature of 36° C. till 
the bacillus had spored; then, by repeated ex- 
posures of the cultures to a temperature of 80° C. 
for three-quarters of an hour at a time, he killed 
off all organisms except the spores of the tetanus- 
bacillus; then he kept these in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, at a temperature of 20° C., and thus 
got pure cultures. 

It has become common knowledge that lock- 
jaw is the result of inoculation of the skin with 
earth or dirt containing a specific organism; the 
old notions that a clean cut between the thumb 
and the forefinger was especially dangerous, that 
a poultice made a dirty cut clean, and the like, 
are giving way to a thorough cleansing and anti- 
septic dressing of all such wounds. Certainly, 
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with tetanus, prevention is better than cure; and 
the risk of an earth-fouled wound is most surely 
obviated by very careful cleansing, disinfection 
and dressing. At the time of the Chicago Ex- 
hibition, the Medical Bureau of the Exhibition 
had to treat 202 cases of lacerated wounds of 
the hand among the workmen who unpacked the 
nailed-up crates. All these wounds were dressed 
at once by the antiseptic method, and no case of 
tetanus occurred. But this year (1899) the 
Fourth of July festivities in the United States 
were the cause of many cases; no less than 83 
deaths from tetanus were reported, 26 of them 
in and around New York. Almost all of them 
were due to gunshot wounds of the hand with 
toy-pistols; the unclean wad of the cartridge 
penetrated deep into the tissues of the unclean 
hand, taking the germs of tetanus with it, out 
of the reach of surgical disinfection. 

But now, in the routine of hospital work, teta- 
nus has become so rare, thanks to the antiseptic 
method, that a student may complete his course 
and not see a case of it. Fifty years ago, among 
the wounded in war, it was terribly common. 

Various preparations of curative serum have 
been made from immunized animals, and have 
given very hopeful results. The ordinary mor- 
tality of traumatic tetanus has been estimated at 
“nearly go per cent.,” but this estimate is prob- 
ably excessive; moreover, the disease is very vari- 
able in its intensity. The use of anti-tetanus 
serum does not exclude other methods of treat- 
ment. But the whole thing is too recent and 
the figures too small for final or exact esti- 
mate. 

Horses are apt to be infected with tetanus, 
and the antitoxin has been used in veterinary 
practice both for prevention and for cure. The 
curative results are not, at present, very strik- 
ing. But as regards protection against the dis- 
ease, there is evidence that horses can be im- 
munized against tetanus, by the antitoxin, with 
almost mechanical accuracy. 


The Increase Of Cancer....... cereus sevseeees aes New York Press 

In the United States, according to competent 
authority, there is a vast army of 100,000 victims 
of cancer. The army is increasing all the time, 
not only in size, but out of proportion to the 
natural increase of population. Dr. G. Betton 
Massey, of Philadelphia, has gathered a mass of 
statistics, and published an article based on them, 
showing that in seven of the largest cities in the 
country—excluding Chicago, whose records, pre- 
sumably, are too recent to be of value—with a 
combined population of 8,207,464 in 1870, the 
ratio of deaths from cancer in that year was 35.4 
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to 100,000 ling persons. Twenty-five years 
later, in 1895, in these cities, which then had a 
combined population of 17,035,235, the ratio of 
deaths from cancer was 66.4 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, the ratio having nearly doubled in a quarter 
of a century. If this rate of increase is main- 
tained for the next ten years, Dr. Massey finds 
that in 1910 there will be in each city an average 
of 80 deaths from cancer to 100,000 population. 
The greatest increase in any of the large cities 
of America is shown by San Francisco. Here 
the ratio leaped from 16.5 cases in 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1866 to 103.6 in 1898. In England and 
Wales the increase in the thirty-one years from 
1864 to 1895 was from 38.5 to 75.5. 

Dr. Roswell Park, of Buffalo, predicts that “if 
the present rate of increase of cancer in New 
York State continues during the next ten years, 
its mortality will become greater than that of con- 
sumption, typhoid fever and smallpox combined.” 

In 1868 Dr. A. Haviland, an English statisti- 
cian, published the results of his investigations 
into the subject of cancer in England and Wales 
for the period of 1851-60. He found that 4.3 
cases of cancer occurred in every 10,000 females 
and 1.94 in every 10,000 males. Last year Dr. 
Haviland announced the result of his investiga- 
tions for 1881-90. He then found 7.3 cases in 
10,000 females and 4.3 cases in 10,000 males. So 
there has been a great general increase of cancer 
all around, and this increase has been much more 
marked among males than among females. 

Sir William Banks, an eminent English sur- 
geon and cancer specialist, advanced the follow- 
ing theory before the Medical Society of London: 

The increase in cancer cases shown by Dr. Hav- 
iland’s statistics may be due to the great increase 
in the amount of food consumed by the people of 
this country during the last half century. Being 
assured in one’s own mind that well-nourished, 
well-developed, healthy people are the most nu- 
merous victims of cancer the questions at once 
arise, Is the increase of cancer in any way syn- 
chronous with the increase of nutrient material, 
i. e., of food—throughout the country? For the 
last fifty years bread has been cheap and plentiful, 
while during the last twenty years the importa- 
tion of animal food from other countries has been 
enormous. The increased wages and emolu- 
ments of all classes in this country have enabled 
them to purchase freely of the best there is to be 
had in the whole world of things to eat and drink. 
Our working classes fare admirably. Our better 
classes eat infinitely too much—especially of the 
animal food partaken of at breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. But for the athletic tendency of the age 
and the general passion for games and exercises 


which pervades all classes, this over-stuffing must 
have proved very dangerous. I am pretty well 
convinced that when a man is over 45 years of 
age excess in food is perhaps worse for him than 
excess in drink. Apparently one of the results 
of too much nourishing food is the production 
of a widely spread second-rate kind of gout of a 
different type from the acute and furious attacks 
produced in former days by the copious drinking 
of beer and port wine. Moreover, I think distinctly 
that it has also to do with the production of the 
cancerous predisposition. While admitting Dr. 
Haviland’s topographical statistics, I cannot agree 
with him in his geological views, but incline to 
think that cancer areas are also the areas where 
the people are best nourished. 

What great change, then, has taken place in 
the national life? Richer and more abundant 
food. You will note particularly that it is the 
male who eats the heavy food in ever-increasing 
quantities, while the female remains much as be- 
fore in her eating, and note along with this that 
it is men who suffer most severely from cancer, 
and not women, as formerly. Again, in all Eng- 
land the most tainted ‘places are London, the 
Thames Valley, and the counties adjoining the 
metropolis, where the most luxurious habits and 
the best living prevail, and it has been pointed 
out that even in the capital itself the parts where 
those in easy, comfortable circumstances, who are 
supplied with more than the necessaries of life, 
abide, show the highest mortality. 

It is curious to note that among the very high- 
est mortality rates for occupations are those 
which include commercial travelers, coachmen 
and grooms, merchants, seamen, maltsters, 
brewers, innkeepers, butchers and _ plumbers. 
Most of these certainly are persons likely to eat 
and drink abundantly and not to take too much 
exercise—persons who live well and do not work 
off their spare products. Singularly enough, 
medical men figure low in the list. Certain it is 
that the disease has not appeared to me to affect 
the weakling, tea-shriveled, mummy-like old*maid 
or the ill-fed, more-than-half-starved drunkard 
who never has any money to spend on good food. 
Its most numerous victims are well-nourished per- 
sons, with plenty of beef and fat about them, and 
often with a fine, healthy color in their cheeks. 
In summing up the many operations I have done 
for cancer of the tongue my recollection of the 
patients is for the most part of biggish, powerful 
men, with large, strong jaws which were hard to 
saw through when sawing had to be done. The 
better the nutrition and the younger the patient 
the more deadly and rapidly growing is the can- 
cer. 











~ American Drunkards in Manila” 


By HaArotp MartTIN 
Te 


Before the arrival of the American soldier in 
Manila there was very little heavy drinking here, 
and this because both Spaniards and Filipinos 
are temperate people; they do not drink to excess. 
Any one who has been in Spain or who has seen 
the Spanish soldiers in Cuba, in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines will admit they are not addicted to 
heavy drinking, and I do not think this point 
needs any further support. And the Filipino is 
as temperate as the Spaniard. I have been in these 
islands for one year and I have yet to see an in- 
toxicated native. A gentleman who has been two 
years and a half in the Philippines said to me that 
he had seen, during that time, two or three na- 
tives, he thought, drunk; and inquiry among 
the old Spanish and English residents of the 
country elicits statements all of one tenor, that 
the Filipinos are a most temperate people. 

Hence, given the incontrovertible facts that both 
Spaniards and Filipinos are not addicted to drink, 
we can understand how Manila got on, before 
we came here, with three saloons licensed for 
the sale of liquors, such as brandy, whisky and 
other strong drinks, while to-day, May roth, there 
are 170 licensed saloons in the city and 53 licenses 
for the wholesale distribution of liquor. 

Before we came here there were in and about 
Manila some four thousand native wine rooms 
licensed for the sale of Spanish wines and the 
native “bino.” “Bino” is a fiery drink distilled 
from grain, generally rice, and flavored with anise 
seed. It is very strong, and when taken in excess 
by our men renders them temporarily crazy and 
utterly irresponsible. I have seen our soldiers, 
when under its influence, attempt to kill their 
companions in the guard house, and become so 
violent that it was necessary to gag and securely 
bind them. When we first came to Manila the 
American soldiers very quickly discovered where 
“bino” could be had; and, owing to their exces- 
sive use thereof, the authorities were forced to 
close many of these wine rooms. Formerly those 
places were frequented by the natives, by the 
Spanish soldiers and by the Chinamen of the city. 
Since the Spaniards have gone the demand for 
Spanish wines has dropped, and to-day about 
seven hundred of these native wine rooms are 
doing business. It is impossible to obtain figures 
on the consumption of these wines and native 
drinks under Spain’s “régime,” because so many 
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documents and records of municipal affairs were 
destroyed by our men during the last two weeks 
of August, 1898; their licenses are much more 
costly now than formerly, and this fact and the 
departure of the Spanish troops accounts for the 
very considerable decrease in their numbers. 
These wine rooms were, with very few exceptions, 
quiet and orderly places, where Spaniards and na- 
tives went for their wine. Such wine rooms are 
distinctly a product of wine-drinking countries, 
such as France, Italy and Spain; and I believe 
that one well-patronized saloon here or at home 
is accountable for as much drunkenness and dis- 
order as were one thousand of these wine rooms. 
The Escolta, Manila’s principal business street, 
has been written and spoken of as crowded with 
saloons, and given over to the disorders of our 
drunken soldiery. It has been called the disgrace 
of the American occupation of Manila. Disgrace- 
ful scenes are undoubtedly witnessed there, but 
let us not paint the matter blacker than it really 
is. The Escolta is as long as four New York 
blocks, say from Tenth to Fourteenth streets, and 
it is narrower than Fifth avenue. From the 
geographical position of the city’s districts, the 
river and the bridges, the Escolta is of necessity 
Manila’s main thoroughfare as well as its prin- 
cipal business street. Here are the best stores, | 
restaurants and business offices. It is always 
crowded and often blocked with cabs and car- 
riages. From one end to another of this street, 
on both sides, there are 76 store properties, and 
13 of these are occupied by saloons. All day 
long the Escolta is filled with American sol- 
diers, and at certain times, especially when the 
troops in and near Manila have been paid off, 
the street is very well filled with drunken men. 
At such times ladies are subject to unpleasant 
experiences if on the Escolta, and private cabs 
and carriages are often forcibly occupied by 
our drunken and hilarious troops. Three drunken 
American officers have been arrested, two of 
whom have been discharged from the service. 
The Filipino people, like any other people in 
the world, form their judgment of another race by 
the men of that other race with whom they come 
in contact. In the matter of drinking they believe 
the whole American people to be on a par with 
the drunken element of our present army of oc- 
cupation. They don’t like us, and decline to give 
us the benefit of the doubt. A temperate people 
themselves, they have contempt for drunkenness, 
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Sociologic Questions of the Times 
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Grain Bank for India..... R. Carstairs,....Asiatic Quarterly Review 


In India the stock of grain remains in the 
hands of the traders, and the traders, being free, 
through the policy of Government, to move their 
stock where they will, and ask what price they 
choose; being encouraged, also, by the policy of 
Government, to demand locally extortionate prices 
on pain of the stock being withheld and carried 
elsewhere, exercise their power to the hurt of the 
community. This is an evil that requires a 
remedy. I do not propose that there should be 
any interference with the freedom of traders by 
way of prohibiting export or limiting prices. I 
do think it desirable, however, to keep more of 
the stock out of their hands. 

Some seven or eight years ago there was a 
scarcity, and, to help the tenants of a particular 
estate in my charge, we advanced about 230 
maunds of grain (a maund is about 80 pounds) 
to some of them, on condition that for every 
maund advanced they should return after harvest 
a maund and a half. This is the customary rate 
charged in ordinary times by private creditors. 
The advances were duly repaid, and the proceeds 
stored. After deducting the cost of storage and 
watching, the whole stock was redistributed on 
the same terms next season. Year by year dis- 
tribution and recovery were made, until, on tak- 
ing the last account, I found we had in our gran- 
aries upward of 4,000 maunds. There had been 
a famine year, and the only difference we made 
was to take back 1% maunds instead of 1% 
maunds for each maund advanced. We had prac- 
tically no bad debts and no lawsuits. I was able 
to offer this “grain bank” to Government as a 
going concern, with substantial capital and no 
debts, for employment in the service of the ten- 
ants of this estate. 

I see nothing to prevent the establishment of 
“grain banks” like this in numbers all over the 
country. The initial expense of one is small, 
and it makes its own capital. It can be managed 
by unlearned persons. All that is needed is rea- 
sonable prudence in selecting the persons who are 
to get advances, and in fixing what they are to 
get. It is not intended for charity to the destitute, 
but for the support of capable persons. 

These banks would tend to steady market prices 
and reduce the cost of relief. They would also 
probably, by their example and competition, tend 
to promote among private traders a more kindly 
and reasonable way of doing business than is now 
commonly found. 


Justice to the Criminal's Victim........ J. Albert Stowe.,..... Arena 
What has the law declared, or philanthropy 
even suggested, as a means of affirmative justice 
to the sufferers from outbreaking wickedness? If 
they are very poor they can, of course, appeal to 
the charitable institutions for aid, and if they are 
sick or injured the hospitals, if there are any 
within reach, may be open to them—but in neither 
case because they are the victims of robbery, de- 
ceit or violence. The same relief is available for 
others. Let us invoke a few illustrations: 

A workman on his way home on Saturday night, 
with his week’s or more wages in his pocket, is 
set upon by a gang of roughs, so beaten as to 
unfit him for work for a week or two, if no worse, 
and his money, all he possesses, taken from him 
to be spent in dissipation. The authorities, if in- 
formed, will take him home or to a hospital; they 
may furnish him with medical attendance and his 
family with food, if asked; and they will en- 
deavor to arrest the offenders and fine or send 
them to jail for brief terms. And there society, 
as voiced in the law, seems to think that its 
responsibility ends. 

It is right to imprison the robbers, but their 
incarceration is of no advantage to the injured 
workman, except as it may gratify a childish 
thirst for revenge. It does not restore his stolen 
money, or compensate him for his time lost from 
work. Is it not a necessary part of even-handed 
justice that such amends should be made? Even 
when fines are collected no part thereof is paid 
to the injured parties. How can we call that 
justice which deals only with one side of a case, 
making no effort to award recompense for loss or 
injury to those in whose persons society has been 
outraged and its laws contemned? Is not such 
a system halting, fragmentary and incomplete? 

The thieves once in confinement are set to 
work. Under intelligent management, prisoners 
employed, either at indoor trades or on. public 
works, are easily made to earn considerably more 
than the full cost of their detention and support. 
This is shown in police court cases where the cul- 
prits are jailed to work out fines. In some prisons 
this profit, or a part of it, is regularly placed to the 
credit of the convict and paid to him on his re- 
lease. Let us then empower and require the courts, 
in a well-defined class of cases, to reimburse the 
victims of robbery and of assault, and to sentence 
offenders for terms of sufficient duration to pro- 
vide the funds for such purposes out of the value 
of their prison labor. 
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A guardian or trustee embezzles the estate com- 
mitted to his charge. If after discovery he is 
possessed of accessible means a civil suit may 
compel restitution, provided always that the heirs 
or other owners have the means with which to 
proceed against him; but he may have squandered 
or secreted the property, and a civil suit would 
be fruitless. Proceeding criminally the State may 
imprison him, but if he behaves well in duress, 
showing contrition and a good purpose, his further 
detention will appear unnecessary and objectless, 
and he will be released by the shortening of the 
sentence, or by a pardon. In the meantime the 
penniless orphans have experienced no_ benefit 
whatever from the so-called justice and are 
wholly without redress. Why not compel the 
defaulter to work for the support of his victims, 
utilizing his abilities to the full in the State ser- 
vice and paying the proceeds, either by anticipa- 
tion or as they accrue, to the wronged persons? 

In the event of death by murder the law aims 
only to destroy the guilty. Obviously, however, 
the death of the murderer is of no avail to’ the 
family bereft of its bread-winner, often helplessly 
poverty-stricken as well as grief-stricken at one 
blow. The awful vengeance of violated law may 
be a just award to the sinner, but it does not feed 
and clothe and shelter the widow and the father- 
less. Indeed, it cuts off what might be a means 
of their support. Can we not find a more practi- 
cal way? It would seem that a well-considered 
plan by which, as a measure of right and justice 
and not of charity, the surviving relatives—par- 
ticularly if dependent—in cases of homicide could 
be provided for, would command general approval. 


Representation of Interests...... J. R. Cemmons,.....- Independent 

The decay of representative bodies has come 
about through universal suffrage. As long as 
each corporation elected its own representative 
in its own meeting by itself, it could elect its truly 
representative man. But when all classes of voters 
—capitalists and laborers, Catholics and Protest- 
ants, educated and ignorant, natives and foreign- 
ers, whites and blacks—are thrown into one dis- 
trict or ward and are commanded to elect one 
man who shall represent all, plainly they can 
elect only a colorless candidate who represents 
none. To get back to first principles of repre- 
sentative government (historically as well as log- 
ically), each of these diverse interests should be 
permitted to assemble by itself and elect its 
spokesman. 

This original principle is unconsciously forcing 
its way forward. There is no social movement 
of the past twenty years more quiet nor more 
potent than the organization of private interests. 


No other country in the world presents so inter- 
esting a spectacle. Almost every trade, industry 
and profession has its national association and its 
State, county and city associations and conven- 
tions. Every city has its Chamber of Commerce, 
composed of the associated capitalists; its Trades 
Assembly composed of delegates from the labor- 
ers; its several professional associations of clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, scientists and engineers. 
Lastly, where the struggles of competition have 
been severe, these associations in both city and 
nation have taken on a more compulsory organ- 
ization in the form of pools, trusts, corporations 
and labor unions. 

This new grouping of interests is brought about 
for several reasons: partly as the natural associa- 
tion of those with common ways of thinking; 
partly to lessen destructive competition among the 
members ; partly to control legislation and politics. 
It is with the last mentioned object that these 
private associations and corporations have de- 
veloped the lobby, and the lobby is both a cause 
and result of the decay of representative govern- 
ment. The lobby is now the unofficial but con- 
trolling factor in legislation. At the same time 
it is, in the original sense of the word, more rep- 
resentative than the Legislature. Each interest is 
represented in its lobby by its ablest spokesmen. 

These various lobbies struggle among them- 
selves to control the Legislature, just as the 
medieval lobbies struggled to get control of the 
King and his Grand Council. The shrewdest or 
wealthiest wins. If now these lobbies were off- 
cially recognized and legalized; if they were all 
thrown into one body and required to fight out 
their struggles for control according to published 
rules of order, we should have almost the exact 
steps by which the House of Commons originated. 
Such a movement is already taking place in our 
cities. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has 
become a definite factor in the city government. 
It held up the Ramapo contract pending an in- 
vestigation by its own engineers, and finally se- 
cured legislation protecting the city. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of San Francisco actually car- 
ried through the reconstruction of the city charter. 
Everywhere the trades assemblies, composed of 
delegates elected by labor unions, have a growing 
influence on city wages, city hours of labor and 
labor legislation in general. 

In Boston the movement has gone further. 
Mayor Quincy asked the organized merchants to 
select an Advisory Committee to assist the city 
officials in dealing with municipal finance, taxa- 
tion, commerce and transportation. This com- 
mittee was composed of seven members, represent- 
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ing the Board of Trade (2), the Real Estate Ex- 
change, the Chamber of Commerce, the Clearing 
House Association, the Merchants’ Association 
and the Northeastern Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. After a year’s trial the committee was legal- 
ized in 1897 under the title, “Municipal Board of 
Commerce and Finance.” Its powers are merely 
advisory, but so great is its influence through the 
ability and prominence of its members and their 
representative character that its recommendations 
are usually enacted into law by the unrepresenta- 
tive boards of aldermen and councilmen. - 

Similar committees have been selected by the 
Boston labor unions for certain purposes, espe- 
cially the construction of public baths, and by the 
various social and literary clubs for supervision 
and recommendation upon the penal and charita- 
ble institutions. These have not yet been legal- 
ized, but their influence is so decisive that they 
also will doubtless find official recognition in the 
structure of the city government. It only re- 
mains to throw together into one body the mer- 
chants’ committee, the labor union committee and 
the committee representing the clubs, and to give 
this joint committee a joint control over all the 
affairs of the municipality. If this were done, 
Boston would then have repeated the early history 
of city government on the basis of representation 
of interests. 

But it will at once be seen that a modern pro- 
ject for representation of interests exactly parallel 
to that of medieval times cannot be admitted. 
First, there is a large number of voters, perhaps 
a majority, who are not members of any organ- 
ized interest. In medieval times a man had no 
political rights except as he gained them through 
membership in a legalized corporation. But to- 
day he has the suffrage as a man and not as a 
member of a guild. Consequently as such he is 
entitled to representation. Representation of in- 
terests cannot be merely representation of organ- 
ized interests—it must include the unorganized. 

Furthermore, medieval interests were rigid, and 
the corporation or guild absorbed the whole life 
of the man and his family. But modern inter- 
ests are fluid and transitional. Membership can 
be changed from one to another. 

For these two reasons the voter must be per- 
mitted readily to shift his vote from one interest 
to another. In other words, while the organized 
interests should be permitted to elect their avowed 
representatives without interference, the unorgan- 
ized voters should be permitted, not to defeat the 
candidates of the organized interests, and so to 
force compromise candidates upon the voters, as 
at present, but to elect also their own representa- 
tives, or to add their weight to the representation 


of one interest or another as they choose. This 
end can be reached by what the late Dorman Bb. 
Katon described as “Free Nomination” and “Free 
Voting.” Free nomination is simply nomination 
by petition. Free voting is simply the provision 
that a minority shall have representation propor- 
tionate to its numbers. This requires election on 
a general ticket instead of single-membered wards 
and districts. A municipal council of thirty-five 
members, like that of New York, elected in this 
way would enable any interest within the city 
commanding one thirty-fifth of the voters to elect 
its own leading spokesman without compromises 
or fusions with any other interest or boss. One- 
third of the voters would elect ten or twelve, and 
so on. The labor unions could elect the very men 
who now compose their Central Federated Union. 
The Merchants’ Association could elect its lead- 
ing merchants; the bankers could elect a banker ; 
the saloonkeepers and gamblers would elect a 
minority proportionate to their numbers, instead 
of their usual majority. The unorganized voters 
would distribute their influence according to the 
issues which to them seem uppermost. Free vot- 
ing, already adopted in Switzerland and Belgium, 
is the modern form of representation of interests. 


Women and Their Work......H. 8. Blatch....New York Evening Post 


Just what is man’s work, what woman’s, has 
never been carefully defined; but there seems to 
be a rough-and-ready conclusion in the popular 
mind (a conclusion for which women are as re- 
sponsible as men) that in the final analysis any 
work which is organized and paid for is man’s, 
if he wishes it, and whatever is isolated, unor- 
ganized and not paid for is, without doubt, 
woman's. At any rate, we see many of the oc- 
cupations which were once the concern of women, 
now that they are organized trades, largely hand- 
ed over to men. In this substitution of one class 
of labor for another on purely sex lines, 1 am 
sure both men and women have been subjected 
to the unprejudiced working out of economic law. 
Undoubtedly the work went to the most com- 
petent, to those most ready to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. Probably if our great-grand- 
mothers had been half as clever as we have always 
been led to suppose they were, and certainly if 
they had had a different ethical standard as to 
work, they would not have lost control of the 
many lines of wealth production which were once 
theirs. The inefficiency of their method of work 
is illustrated in the development of the spinning 
industry. The weaving at the end of the last 
century was done by men on very heavy looms, 
while the spinning of the yarn was carried on by 
women. Both were domestic occupations. Of 
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all the textile industries spinning was the first 
to come under factory conditions, because the 
spinners were so uncertain in their work, and 
so constantly in arrears with the yarn for the 
weavers, that it was found necessary to estab- 
lish workrooms where the work could be under 
supervision. But all this is another point; what 
I wish to emphasize is that many trades which 
are to-day very largely in the hands of men were 
but a short time ago women’s occupations. There- 
fore, if the word encroaching is to be used to 
describe the substitution of one sort of labor for 
another, we shall be forced by historical facts to 
proclaim men the poachers. 

Equally unfounded is the popular belief that 
women are rushing into gainful pursuits in enor- 
mously increasing numbers. Such an error arises 
through looking merely at absolute numbers, in- 
stead of having regard to such matters as the 
relation of the employed to the growth in popula- 
tion. For instance, in 1870, the women in gainful 
pursuits numbered 1,836,288; in 1880, 2,647,157; 
in 1890, 3,914,711. The gain is over 40 per cent. 
each decade. That seems very alarming, but when 
the relation of the employed to the whole body 
of women is taken into account, and when the 
growth of population is considered, the alarm 
lest women are taking the labor market’ by storm 
changes to anxiety lest they are becoming idlers. 
In 1870, about 9 per cent. of the whole female 
population was employed; in 1890, about 12 per 
cent.—a growth of a little over 3 per cent. in 
twenty years. And this is the showing, provided 
the census figures are correct; but the earlier 
census was known to be incorrect. Gen. Walker 
said of it himself that the census of 1870 falls 
short of giving the number of women workers by 
100,000 to 200,000. Instead, then, of there being 
g per cent. of the female population in gainful 
pursuits in 1870, there were nearly 11 per cent., 
which leaves the gain for the twenty years ending 
in 1890 so small that practically it may be neglect- 
ed. And even this small gain has been in lines 
of work belonging to woman’s proverbial sphere 
—such as dressmaking, millinery and sewing, and 
in a few quite new openings which seem more 
suitable for women than men, as, for instance, the 
occupations of typewriter, saleswoman and trained 
nurse. In factories the number of women remain 
stationary. 

Of course, the proportional growth of the em- 
ployed is greater among women than men; be- 
cause in the United States the employment of 
men has always been nearly at the highest point, 
and so remains about the same from decade to 
decade. In this country over go per cent. of the 


men between twenty and sixty-five years of age 
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are fully employed. Eleven per cent. of our boys 
between ten and fourteen years of age are wage- 
earners, a thing which no one can be proud of, 
and which will be stopped as the nation grows 
wiser; so that we may see in the near future a 
decrease in the employment of the entire male 
population. Until women reach a high percentage 
of employment, they will be able to talk in huge 
figures as ‘to their increase in gainful pursuits, 
for should there be two women in a new industry 
this year and four next, it will be heralded from 
Maine to California that women have increased 
in a gainful pursuit by 100 per cent. The fact 
will be undeniable, but it will not deceive the 
initiated. 

Comparing three great modern nations in this 
matter of women’s employment in the trades and 
professions, we find the United States stands at 
the foot of the list, instead of the head, as is 
generally supposed. In Germany, about 25 per 
cent. of the female population are in gainful pur- 
suits; in England, about 27 per cent.; in America, 
only 12. But it would be unfair to jump to the 
conclusion that American women are idle beyond 
those of other nations, as, in proportion to the 
population, the number of domestic servants here 
is far smaller than in Germany and England; so 
that many more American women are occupied 
with domestic affairs without pay. But when 
we compare the home duties of to-day with those 
of a hundred, or even fifty, years ago, we are 
forced to conclude that there must be much more 
leisure at the command of every housewife now 
than formerly. In the last century every woman, 
even in the well-to-do classes, was fully occupied 
in useful, if unpaid, labor. At present, if we take 
a comprehensive view of our country women, they 
seem to fall into three or four well-defined classes: 
In one division is the overworked industrial toiler 
and the domestic servant; then a very small group 
of women in the better-paid occupations and in 
the professions; next comes the great army pf 
housewives who are not fully employed, and some 
of whom are absolutely unemployed in any form 
of wealth-production. In this class is a small 
group of women who spend their leisure in social 
service. 

Some critics, with perhaps good ground for 
complaint, express regret that by the evolution of 
industry, man has absorbed domestic occupations 
to such an extent that women are deprived of giv- 
ing their households well-baked bread, and are 
forced, just in order to keep busy, to give the com- 
munity half-baked philanthropy. However, even 
the most hypercritical must admit that some of 
the service given the State by women of leisure 
is of real benefit to the nation. 
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Laura Marholm* 


By Ernest SAILLIERE 
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The name of Feminism has been given in 
France to a strong intellectual and moral move- 
ment, the effects of which have been felt through- 
out Europe in these last years of our agitated 
century. But we have really no adequate idea of 
the intensity of some of the manifestations of 
Feminism in climates less temperate than ours 
and in an atmosphere not yet rendered so tepid 
and equable by an all-pervading scepticism as that 
which we are accustomed to breathe. On the 
signal given by Ibsen’s Nora, a complete feminis- 
tic campaign at once took shape in the North, 
and was conducted vigorously and with the most 
inflexible logic. One of the avowed objects of 
the movement, and undoubtedly one of its deepest 
motives, was that “economic independence” of 
women, which an increasingly keen competition 
for the means of livelihood had rendered an abso- 
lute necessity; but the Scandinavian woman was 
by no means content with the privilege of earn- 
ing her bread independently of her husband’s toil ; 
she also desired emancipation from the chains im- 
posed by the tyranny of marital affection. 

One remarkably clever woman, Mrs. Laura 
Marholm, had a near view of that simultaneous 
lifting of the bucklers. “Writing women”—these 
are her words—“came up like mushrooms under 
an autumnal rain; then sprouted a certain num- 
ber of women doctors, and after them followed a 
cloud of teachers and telephone-workers. They 
all claimed the right to study, to practice law, to 
hold local and government office; above all—to 
vote. The single right about which they said 
nothing was the right to love. Woman became 
a neuter being, capable of thinking and produc- 
ing; incapable, by the same token, of fulfilling her 
true mission. Every possible variety of sex-de- 
terioration—every deformity which may result 
from the violent suppression of the natural in- 
stincts was paraded in broad daylight. Every 
opportunity was afforded for studying both tem- 
peraments ruined by a precocious development, 
and others stifled in the germ—erotic mania and 
complete atrophy, the abuse of theory and the 
paralysis of instinct. The highways of the moral 
world were literally strewn with the corpses of 
these intrepid champions. Three of the most im- 
passioned and inspired of the women writers of 
northern Europe ended their days by suicide. 


*Revue des Deux Mondes. Translated for The 
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Others found again, after long wandering, their 
road to Damascus, and embraced in the end the 
woman’s true vocation of wifehood and mother- 
hood.” 

The_entire literary activity of Mme. Marholm 
is best summed up in the single word reaction. 
Now a reaction of any kind is sure to have cer- 
tain healthful and useful qualities, for it is always 
born of some form of excess, and its first object 
is to point out abuses. Usually, however, the re- 
action also overshoots the mark, exaggerates in 
its turn, and is in danger of arresting such prog- 
ress as has been made upon the opposite side. It 
is well, therefore, to listen with deference to the 
arguments of our author, but also to keep cool 
and not suffer ourselves to be borne away on a 
stream of over-audacious conclusions. To employ 
a Hegelian form of speech, which does not seem 
out of place in the present instance, we may say 
that if Feminism is a thesis, the religion of in- 
stinct proclaimed by Mme. Marholm is its anti- 
thesis, and it remains for the good sense of the 
public to formulate the synthesis which will rec- 
oncile the contradictory excesses of the two rival 
doctrines. 

Mme. Marholm loves to interrogate both souls 
and books, and to track and capture the secrets of 
the human conscience in careless conversations no 
less than in elaborate treatises. No type of woman- 
hood in all our disjointed and distracted epoch 
has eluded her piercing eye, and after an exceed- 
ingly spirited and brilliant enumeration, embrac- 
ing no end of contemporary feminine varieties, 
she somewhere adds: “In all these multitudes there 
is not a face which I do not recognize, not one 
apparition which appears to me strange. I have 
seen, examined, read them all, as no man can ever 
see, examine and read. I have been the recipient 
of such confidences as women make only to wo- 
men—confidences of which the import lies far 
deeper than the glance of free-masonry which we 
give one another when we decipher that hidden 
writing, just as illegible to the learned as to the 
ignorant, in which the most refined no less than 
the coarsest women naturally express their inner- 
most sensations. Whereas men, whether stupid 
or intelligent, stand open-mouthed and utterly 
baffled before these mysterious indications. I 
know all these women and all the details of their 
history—both those which they have confessed 
and those which they have concealed, and those 
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which they have attempted to show me in a false 
light. I know all this, because I am a woman like 
themselves and belong to the same epoch.” 

We have said that the word reaction best ex- 
presses the general tendency of her work, and we 
shall find her at once a reactionary from the social 
point of view—for she deeply regrets the tone 
and turn of mind of the women of the past; a re- 
actionary in religious matters, since, though a 
Protestant in a Protestant country, she does not 
conceal her partiality for Catholicism, and her 
preference for the Catholic ideal of woman; a re- 
actionary, finally, in her intellectual and moral 
preferences, for she despises refined culture, dis- 
courages reading altogether, and endeavors, in all 
matters, to render her sisters obedient to that 
voice of instinct which she regards as the natural 
counsellor of her sex. Let us note the progressive 
stages of her thought on these three different lines. 

Mme. Marholm envies the existence of our 
great-great-grandmothers. The very look of their 
portraits as they hang on the walls of our muse- 
ums fills her with a glow of admiration, and ex- 
cites feelings of unfeigned regret. Those pictures 
speak straight to her soul. Those tranquil matrons 
over whose lips a discreet smile hovers perpetually 
are, above all things, wives and mothers. Their 
prevailing expression bears witness both to the 
conscientiousness of the artist, and the complete 
absence of coquetry in the sitter. We quote the 
concluding phrase only of the minute study which 
Mme. Marholm devotes to the characteristics of 
these portraits, with their ample waists and mod- 
estly-veiled busts: 

“In sacred and profane art alike it is the func- 
tion of motherhood which determines the type of 
the feminine ideal.” 

Now history teaches us that the grave and calm 
aspect which distinguishes the counterfeit present- 
ments of the elder woman corresponds perfectly 
to her healthful conception of life. That life 
glided away into a kind of a half slumber; in 
which events were rare and requirements few. 
Our ancestors of both sexes thanked God when 
they were not unhappy. Misfortune, in their eyes, 
was something positive; while happiness had a 
comparatively negative character; and one was 
happy if one had no pronounced causes for dis- 
tress. To-day, on the contrary, the craving for 
personal happiness, individualized, many-hued, 
and, above all things, protracted, chants its hymn 
in millions of souls. It is never confounded with 


transitory enjoyments and mere sensations. “What 
is wanted is that peculiar and enduring satisfac- 
tion with one’s self and in one’s self,” which in- 
duces a sort of slow, perpetual blossoming. For 
nowadays men and women live intensely all the 
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time; while formerly intensity was the exception, 
and monotony the rule. 

Mme. Marholm has written some really ex- 
quisite pages on the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
which she regards as homage paid to the whole 
sex. It is a bold interpretation, and one which the 
church herself would hardly sanction without res- 
ervations, but it is also a most poetic and ingenious 
analysis of sentiments which are sacred and eter- 
nal. Long ago Feuerbach wrote in his Essence 
of Christianity: “Protestantism has set aside the 
Mother of God, and by so doing has degraded 
woman; but woman has avenged herself cruelly 
for the outrage put upon her.” 

“The worship of Mary,” says Mme. Marholm 
in her turn, “was the great poetic achievement 
of the masculine soul, sending up to heaven, as 
from a natural fount, that longing for something 
detached from the senses and higher than they, 
by which man has always been tormented. It 
represented the sweetest note of his inner music. 
He showed his most complete understanding of 
the high destiny of woman, and the mystery of 
human life, when he raised the mother and child 
to a place above the altar. When he transfigured 
the companion of his existence into a sacred being, 
and showed the baby stretching out its little arms 
toward the heart of every man, he sanctified 
woman in her function as a mother, and made it 
sacrilege to ill-treat a child. Infinite was the 
softening of hearts, incalculable the amelioration 
of manners which beamed from every one of 
those images of God’s mother.” 

But Mme. Marholm deduces consequences more 
plausible and remarkable yet, from that cult which 
she so reproaches Protestantism with having re- 
jected; for the glorification of the mother, she in- 
sists, was calculated to deliver man from the bale- 
ful fascination of the mere woman. “She” (the 
woman, and observe that it is not a man who 
speaks), “by her humors, her tears, her vanity 
and her inveterate acting, the nonsense that she 
talks and her contracted views, is often a heavy 
drag on her companion. There is a perpetual 
misunderstanding between the husband who de- 
sires rest and the wife who will give him none.” 

If we are to believe our author, one blessed 
result of the worship of Mary is that it helped to 
clear up this misunderstanding by delivering man 
from a too-direct contact with woman. It made 
him patient with the companion of a day, by lift- 
ing his thoughts to a superhuman ideal. It made 
him tolerant without weakness and compassionate 
without servility. But Protestantism, by sup- 
pressing the worship of the Virgin and the devo- 
tion to images, has committed the huge mistake of 
transferring the adoration of man from woman- 
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kind in the abstract to some particular woman. 
The next step was to require of all mortal women 
the virtues of the celestial woman, and to scan, 
with a distrustful eye, their persons, their bearing, 
their actions and sentiments. Protestantism asked 
more of woman than had ever been asked before, 
and got less. Nor is this the only earnest protest 
launched by Mme. Marholm against a too-ethereal 
conception of her sex. 

If now we come to the core of her reaction- 
ary doctrines, and seek for her ultimate concep- 
tion of woman's destiny, and the normal existence 
which best befits the sex, it becomes fully ap- 
parent that her favorite panacea and all-healing 
remedy is a return to nature and an implicit 
obedience to the voice of feminine instinct. 

Let us run rapidly over the sparkling pages 
in which she recapitulates her favorite theses. 
Woman can never, under any circumstances, take 
a new departure. All that she does, completes or 
occasions is but a result, a consequence, a develop- 
ment of something previously created, either ex- 
pressed or understood. Whatever she may please 
to fancy, she is under subjection to the same law 
in the realm of the intellect as in her bodily con- 
stitution. Whether or no she accepts the physical 
régime appointed for her, whether she becomes 
a mother or a journalist, she cannot change the 
eternal code which commands her intelligence no 
less than her frame; she will never create. But 
nature has given her, in recompense, a quality 
which is ail her own. What she receives from 
man is developed within her organism—fair or 
foul, strong or weak, clever or stupid, good or 
bad, receiving up to a certain point the impress 
of her substance, of that which she brings to the 
completion of the work accomplished within her. 
But never, never, under any circumstances, can a 
woman, even the most highly gifted, change a 
false idea into a true one, or an evil germ into 
a wholesome fruit. 

There is something admirable in the frankness 
of this avowal, from the lips of so distinguished 
a woman, of the bounds forever set—by nature's 
own hand—to feminine activity. Mme. Marholm 
goes on to say that the emancipation of woman 
is one of those erroneous ideas which are the off- 
spring of weak, exhausted and incapable masculine 
brains. Man, in search of the prop which has 
become necessary to his own weakness, in a so- 
ciety undermined by time, turns to woman and 
addresses her thus: 

“T cannot continue to sustain, feed and defend 
you, and I no longer wish to do it. It has become 
an intolerable burden, and, moreover, it is un- 
worthy of me. Henceforth, we are equal. I will 
give you all the rights which I possess, so that 


‘continue to subsist. 
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we may have precisely the same chance in fighting 
for our bone like so many famished dogs. I no 
longer claim it for myself alone, but per contra, 
I shall not willingly share it with you, as I did 
in the days of medieval obscurantism. Let us 
close unhesitatingly in our struggle for the bone! 


Yet certain requirements of the heart and the flesh 
Let us then make a treaty, 
founded upon personal freedom, for mutual sup- 
port. We shall find the type of such a union in 
associations with limited liability, and we will 
arrange our partnership with a view to mutual 
profit. To each will belong what he or she brings 
into the firm, and what they may afterward re- 
spectively earn. We shall increase our general 
efficiency by thus leaning one upon another. And 
I need that assistance, for the tendencies of the 
age have undermined my strength—devilishly.” 

“Mutual support, indeed!” replies the inde- 
pendent young woman of the period. “I have 
something else to do beside furnishing a prop 
to your weakness. I shall be more comfortable 
entirely alone, for I have no heart-cravings— 
not one! My needs are food, drink, sleep and 
work; and of these the last is the most pressing. 
I have a consuming thirst for labor. My gifts 
and talents have been rusting through centuries 
of inaction. I must first become a ‘human crea- 
ture’ before I can be a true woman. So say 
Stuart-Mill, Bebel and Ibsen. We are both human 
creatures, and, for the present at least, nothing 
more. Write as many books on the subject as 
you please, my dear human colleague. ‘Tis the 
only employment really worthy of a ‘human crea- 
ture,’ and I will not only read all you write, but I 
will chatter endlessly on the theme you have sug- 
gested. This is a species of ‘support’ which you 
will always have from me.” 

“And so,” Mme. Marholm goes on to say, “the 
human colleagues take one another by the arm, 
and, reflecting and poetizing by turns,move toward 
the rosy dawn of the coming age. But he who 
meets them clad in the simple garb of their new 
character receives much the same impression as 
he gets from some of the canvases of our modern 
painters. He asks himself anxiously which is the 
man and which is the woman? The exterior signs 
are lacking, and the interior also.” 

These quotations will suffice to show how pecu- 
liarly severe Mme. Marholm is toward the mascu- 
line apostles of Feminism. They strike her as 
nothing more nor less than physical and moral 
bankrupts. As to the women whom they have 
converted to their unnatural doctrines, the whole 
force of her pen is directed against these refugees 
from the bonds of their sex. 
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Scientific Problems, Progress and Prophecy 


i) a 


TAPER FUR DRCORNE govcccciseccteccesecsscvees New York Evening Sun 

When one stops to think of it, the search for 
the North Pole is one of the funniest things imag- 
inable. The question has been asked: How is a 
man to know when he has reached the North 
Pole? How is he to find his way back home? is 
another. It would take a scientfic man and con- 
siderable space to answer. 

But here is an odder proposition. Suppose 
an explorer actually makes his way to where the 
North Pole ought to be, and when he gets there 
finds that it has moved. Yet this is precisely what 
science says will happen him. Then, too, the pole 
moves in a most mysterious way. There are no 
wagon tracks to show the direction it took; no 
trail to follow. And in order to catch up with it 
the man on the scene must know exactly where 
the pole was on such and such a date, and where 
it ought to be on that particular day that he 
hopes to overtake it. In other words, the pole 
is not a fixed but a constantly varying point on 
the earth’s surface. 

Professor S. C. Chandler, of New Haven, 
Conn., is the man to whom the credit is due 
for having demonstrated not only that the poles 
are in motion but for determining after a long 
series of mathematical calculations the direction 
of the movement and the law by which it could 
be approximately predicted. For his wonderful 
study of all avauable observations Prof. Chandler 
was awarded the gold medal by the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 

The consequences of this discovery are far- 
reaching. The sea level is changing and even 
the motion of the moon is affected by the dis- 
placement of the earth’s axis and the resulting 
uneven rotation. The longitude and latitude of 
all points are fluctuating, and this method of 
fixing position on the earth’s surface may have 
to be superseded or much modified. The insta- 
bility of the pole and the shifting of latitude will 
disconcert the geodetic surveyors, raise legal com- 
plications and controversies over deeds and de- 
scriptions of land, and may upset State and na+ 
tional boundaries to some extent, and require 
many adjustments not now foreseen. The north- 
ern boundaries of the States of our Union are 
given in terms of latitude, and the discovered 
vacillation of latitude will unsettle the exact 
boundaries and virtually alter their legally estab- 
lished positions. This will throw into confusion 
nearly 9,000 miles of State boundaries. A man 


‘ living this year in the Dominion of Canada may 


find himself in the United States next year, or 
vice versa. 

Congress may be obliged to take action regard- 
ing the boundary between the United States and 
Canada, for assuming the maximum annual move- 
ment to be forty feet, a strip of land on the 
northern boundary of the United States between 
these two countries containing many thousands of 
acres may become disputed territory. The bound- 
ary between British America and Alaska will also 
be affected. The exact boundaries will have to 
be redetermined and fixed by natural landmarks, 
as latitude and longitude are no longer accurate 
methods of boundary definition. 

Determination of longitude will certainly be 
exceedingly awkward to make, inasmuch as the 
basis of the world’s longitude, the meridian of 
Greenwich, is not spared the uncertainty, as its 
position is oscillating around the observatory at 
Greenwich, England, which is by definition the 
zero longitude of the world. But the odd circum- 
stance is that points on the earth’s surface may 
at times be east, and at other times west of the 
town of Greenwich. 

Another difficulty which has arisen is that as- 
tronomers must revise their tables, as the inac- 
curacies thus discovered permeate all previous 
catalogues of stars, nebule and constellations. 
Furthermore, the variations of the axis of the 
earth’s rotation unquestionably affect the moon's 
motion, introducing irregularities which must nof 
be lost sight of in accurate determinations. 

Another consequence is the change in the sea 
level, due to the same causes as the polar in- 
stability. Following an ingenious suggestion of 
Prof. Newcomb, of Washington, that changes 
would be found in the height of the mean sea level 
due to these causes, Dr. A. S. Christie, of the tidal 
division of the coast survey, examined the records 
of this department for thirty-five years back, and 
a steady change in the mean sea level was dis- 
covered such as would be expected if the varia- 
tions of latitude actually took place. Notwith- 
standing the natural distrust of measurements as 
fine as this, the harmony between tidal and as- 
tronomical observations can hardly be due to 
chance. This change in sea level affects the en- 
tire coast line of the world, and while amount- 
ing to but a couple of inches in a decade, is still 
sufficient to be taken account of for accurate com- 
putations. 

As to the cause of the motions of the earth’s 
axis, the aberration of the poles and consequent 
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variation in latitude, the discussion is now open 
and will certainly awaken much controversy in 
the near future. Scientific men are already busy 
proposing theories. Dr. N. Herz suggests a 
rather improbable electrical explanation, involv- 
ing the opacity of the earth to the electrical rays 
from the sun. Certain perturbations, others say, 
are also caused by the varying attraction of the 
moon, due to the earth’s uneven rotation. Rain- 
fall and spring freshets from melting snow 
might add to the general effect, while Prof. New- 
comb, of Washington, calls attention to the dis- 
covered changes in sea level mentioned above as 
a coincident phenomenon. Periodic high tides, 
ocean currents and the movements of the atmos- 
phere unquestionably play important parts in com- 
plicating the movement. 

Another and very interesting theory comes from 
Prof. Vito Volterro, the famous Italian mathe- 
matician, who is able to account for the observed 
motions by assuming permanent cyrrents in the 
molten interior of the earth. 

Special attention has been drawn to the still 
more positive factor in the phenomenon, namely, 
the unequal distribution of land in the northern 
hemisphere, as well as its uneven massing around 
the earth from East to West. 

Prof. Newcomb hints at a possible combina- 
tion of all these causes operating to produce 
the observed fluctuations. As this is a fact, it 
might easily happen that they might at some 
future time all operate in conjunction in the 
same direction and produce a great increase in 
the velocity of motion of the poles which could 
not at present be predicted, but which would seri- 
ously affect geographical positions and bound- 
aries determined in terms of latitude and longi- 
tude. 





Evolution of the Seeing Eye....William Patten,,..New York Times 

Some organs seem to quickly reach their full 
development and remain practically unchanged 
through an enormously long line of ancestors, 
as, for example, the lateral eyes, the two eyes 
you and I see with; they are called “lateral” to 
distinguish them from other eyes that perhaps you 
never heard of, and yet remnants of them are 
hidden away in your brain and have been in the 
brains of your remote ancestors for countless gen- 
erations past. The lateral eyes have come down 
to us from our fish-like ancestors practically un- 
changed, except for eyelids and tear glands, and 
some other parts of minor importance. The coats 
of the eye, the muscles that move the eyeball, 
and the nerves that supply them differ in un- 
important respects only from the human eye or 
from that of any other back-boned animal. Such 
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an eye is of little value to the comparative anato- 
mist for determining relationships within the 
back-boned animals, because all subdivisions of 
the vertebrates show very nearly the same pecu- 
liarities in the structure of their eyes. The same 
thing is true of the median eye, just mentioned. 
This organ has long been known as the pineal 
gland. It is a conical body about as big as a 
pea, lying near the centre of the brain, deeply cov- 
ered by overlying folds of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum. Some of the old philosophers thought it 
might be the seat of the soul, perhaps because it 
was situated near the centre of the brain, and 
because it afforded a sufficiently secluded spot 
within which the soul could hide itself. 

But the biologist finally discovered in certain 
frogs and lizards, where the brain is simpler and 
its various lobes are smaller, that the pineal gland 
was situated at the end of a long, hollow stalk 
just under a semi-transparent spot in the roof of 
the skull, so that a glimmer of light could fall 
on the gland. In these animals the organ did not 
look like a gland, but showed unmistakable evi- 
dences of being a rudimentary eye. Since this 
discovery many students have studied the struc- 
ture and development of this organ, and we now 
know that a rudimentary eye like this is present in 
almost every backboned animal. It always be- 
gins its growth in the young animal as a tubular 
projection from the roof of a brain chamber, and 
so constant is its location throughout the verte- 
brates that it serves as a very valuable land- 
mark by which to identify and locate other parts 
of the brain. It is doubtful whether it is ever 
of much value as an eye, even although it does 
in some cases have a very respectable lens, optic 
nerve and retina. I mean by that if the lateral 
eye of an animal were destroyed its median eye, 
even at its best, would hardly do more than en- 
able the animal to respond to a change from light 
to dark or vice versa. In the great majority of 
cases it is of no use whatever as an eye. The 
pineal eye lies underneath the soft spot on the top 
of a baby’s head, and if its nerve were long 
enough the eye might reach the surface in that 
region, and not in the middle of the forehead, 
as sometimes represented on the old cyclopean 
monsters. “The Greeks probably drew their in- 
spiration for the creation of these mythical beings 
not from any knowledge of the pineal eye, but 
from the observation of rather rare human freaks 
in which the two median eyes are actually fused 
into one. If you ever get a good look at a tadpole 
you may be able to see a minute whitish spot 
on top of its head between the eyes. The pineal 
eye lies under this spot just inside the skull. 

Of course, you have already asked why does 
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every backboned animal have such an eye if it is 
of no use. Different biologists would answer that 
question in different ways, but most of them would 
say that such an eye was probably present in the 
ancestors of the vertebrates, and that for some 
reason, perhaps because it did not have the right 
construction or connections, it was finally in part 
supplanted by the more favorably circumstanced 
lateral eyes. 

There is one remarkable feature about the eyes 
of vertebrates not seen in any other animals. In 
both the lateral and pineal eye the retina, or 
the sensitive part of the eye, on which the light 
acts, is a part of the wall of the brain, which, 
when the animal is very young, grows out toward 
the surface of the head so that the light can 
reach it. Each retina is finally located at the 
énd of a long hollow tube that leads into the 
cavity of the brain. The tube, which is made 
of the same kind of tissue as the brain and re- 
tina, is ultimately converted into the optic nerve. 


The Descent of Man......... Henry Smith Williams....... Harper's 


What are the homologies of this form or that? 
What was its probable ancestry? What gaps does 
it bridge? What can it tell us of the story of ani- 
mal creation? These and such like are the ques- 
tions that have been ceaselessly before Haeckel’s 
mind in all his studies of zodlogy. Hence the rich 
fountain of philosophical knowledge that has 
welled up from what otherwise might have been 
the most barren of laboratory borings. Thus from 
a careful investigation of the sponge Haeckel was 
led to his famous gastrea theory, according to 
which the pouchlike sponge animalcule—virtually 
a stomach without members—is the type organ- 
ism on which all higher organisms are built, so to 
speak—that is, out of which all have evolved. 

This gastrea theory, now generally accepted, 
is one of Haeckel’s two great fundamental con- 
tributions to the evolution philosophy, with the 
history of which his life work is so intimately 
linked. The other contribution is the theory, even 
more famous and now equally undisputed, that 
every individual organism in its embryological 
development rehearses in slurred but unmistakable 
epitome the steps of evolution by which the an- 
cestors of that individual came into racial being. 
That is to say, every mammal, for example, orig- 
inating in an egg stage, when it is comparable to 
a protozoon, passes through successive stages 
when it is virtually, in succession, a gastrula, a 
fish, and an amphibian or a reptile before it attains 
the mammalian status, because its direct ances- 
tors were in succession, through the long geologi- 
cal ages, protozoons, gastrule, fishes and am- 
phibians or reptiles before the true mammal was 
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evolved. This theory cast a flood of light into 
many dark places of the Darwinian philosophy. 
It was propounded in 1866 in Professor Haer‘el’s 
great work on morphology, and it has ever since 
been a guiding principle in his great philosophical 
studies. 

It was through this same work on morphology 
that Haeckel first came to be universally recog- 
nized as the great Continental champion of Dar- 
winism—the Huxley of Germany. Like Huxley, 
Haeckel had at once made the logical application 
of the Darwinian theory to man himself, and he 
sought now to trace the exact lineage of the 
human family as no one had hitherto attempted 
to fathom it. Utilizing his wide range of zodlogi- 
cal and anatomical knowledge, he constructed a 
hypothetical tree of descent—or, if you prefer, 
ascent—from the root in a protozoon to the most 
recent offshoot, man. From that day till this, 
Haeckel’s persistent labors have been directed 
toward the perfection of that genealogical tree. 

From what non-human parent did the human 
race directly spring? That is a question that has 
proved itself of lasting and vital human inter- 
est. It is a question that for a long time was an- 
swered only with a hypothesis, but which Profes- 
sor Haeckel to-day professes to be able to answer 
with a decisive and affirmative citation, not of 
theories, but of facts. In a word, it is claimed 
that man’s immediate ancestor is now actually 
upon record; that the much-heralded “missing 
link” is missing no longer. 

The principal single document, so to speak, on 
which this claim is based consists of the now fa- 
mous skull and thighbone which the Dutch surgeon 
Dr. Eugene Dubois discovered, about five years 
ago, in the tertiary strata of the island of Java. 
Tertiary strata, it should be explained, had never 
hitherto yielded any fossils bordering onthe human 
type; but this now famous skeleton was unmistak- 
ably akin to the human. The thigh, in particular, 
taken by itself, would have been pronounced by 
any competent anatomist to be of human origin. 
Unquestionably the individual who bore it had 
been accustomed to take an erect attitude in walk- 
ing. And yet the skull was far inferior in size 
and shape to that of any existing tribe of man; 
was, indeed, rather of a simian type, though, on 
the other hand, of about twice the capacity of 
the skull of any existing ape. In a word, it 
seemed clear that the creature whose part skele- 
ton had been found by Dr. Dubois was of a type 
intermediate between the lowest existing man and 
the highest existing man-apes. It was, in short, 
the actual prototype of that hypothetical creature 
which Haeckel, in his genealogical tree, had chris- 
tened “Pithecanthropus”—the ape-man. As such 
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it was christened “Pithecanthropus erectus,” the 
erect ape-man. 

Now the discovery of this remarkable form 
did not make Professor Haeckel any more cer- 
tain that some such form had existed than he 
was thirty years before, when he christened a 
hypothetical subject with the title now taken 
by a tangible claimant. But after all there is 
something very taking about a prophecy fulfilled, 
and so the appearance of “Pithecanthropus erect- 
us” created no small sensation in the zodlogical 
world. He was hailed by Haeckel and his fol- 
lowers as the veritable “missing link,” and as 
such gained immediate notoriety. But on the 
other hand a reactionary party at once attacked 
him with the most bitter animadversions, de- 
nouncing him as no true ancestor of man, with a 
bitterness that is hard to understand, considering 
that the origin of man from some lower form has 
long ceased to be matter of controversy. 

It is not held by Professor Haeckel, or by any 
other competent authority, that the link which 
“Pithecanthropus” supplies welds man directly 
with any existing man-ape—with gorilla, chim- 
panzee or orang. It is held that these highest 
existing apes are side branches, so to say, of the 
ancestral tree, who developed, in their several 
ways, contemporaneously with our direct ances- 
tors, but are not themselves directly of the royal 
line. The existing ape that has clung closest to 
the direct ancestral type of our own race, it ap- 
pears, is the gibbon—a creature far less objec- 
tionable in that role because of the very paucity 
of his human characteristics as revealed to the 
casual observer. Gibbonlike fossil apes are known, 
in strata representing a time some millions of 
years antecedent to the epoch of “Pithecanthro- 
pus” even, which are held to be directly of the 
royal line through which “Pithecanthropus,” and 
the hypothetical “Homo stupidus,” and the known 
“Homo neanderthalensis,” and lastly, proud 
“Homo sapiens” himself, have descended. Thus 
Professor Haeckel is able to make the affirmation, 
as he did last year before the International Zoé- 
logical Congress in Cambridge, that man’s line 
of descent is now clearly traced, from a stage 
back in the eocene time when our ancestor was 
not yet more than half arrived to the ape’s estate, 
down to the time of true human development. 
“There no longer exists,’ he says, “‘a missing 
link.” The phyletic continuity of the primate 
stem, from the oldest lemurs down to man himself, 
is a historical fact.” 





The Sun's Destination...Hareld Jacoby...Popular Science Monthly 


More than a century ago Sir William Herschel 
was able to fix roughly what we call the Apex 
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of the sun’s way in space, or the point among the 
stars toward which that way is directed. Herschel 
found that a comparison of old stellar observa- 
tions seemed to indicate that the stars in a certain 
part of the sky were opening out, as it were, and 
that the constellations in the opposite part of the 
heavens seemed to be drawing in, or becoming 
smaller. There can be but one reasonable ex- 
planation of this. We must be moving toward 
that part of the sky where the stars are separ- 
ating. Just so a man watching a regiment of 
soldiers approaching will see at first only a con- 
fused body of men. But as they come nearer the 
individual soldiers will seem to separate, until 
at length each one is seen distinct from all the 
others. 

Herschel fixed the position of the apex at a 
point in the constellation Hercules. The most 
recent investigations of Newcomb, published only 
a few months ago, have, on the whole, verified 
Herschel’s conclusions. Later investigators have 
increased the precision of our knowledge, until 
we can now say that the present direction of the 
solar motion is known within very narrow limits. 
A tiny circle might be drawn on the sky, to which 
an astronomer might point his hand and say: 
Yonder little circle contains the goal toward 
which the sun and planets are hastening to-day. 
Even the speed of this motion has been subjected 
to measurement, and found to be about ten miles 
per second. 

The objective point and the rate of motion thus 
stated, exact science holds her peace. Here 
genuine knowledge stops; and we can proceed 
further only by the aid of that imagination which 
men of science need to curb at every moment. 
But let no one think that the sun will ever reach 
the so-called apex. To do so would mean cosmic 
motion upon a straight line, while every con- 
sideration of celestial mechanics points to mo- 
tion upon a curve. When shall we turn suffi- 
ciently upon that curve to detect its bending? 
‘Tis a problem we must leave as a rich heritage 
to later generations that are to follow us. The 
visionary theorist’s notion of a great central sun, 
controlling our own sun’s way in space, must be 
dismissed as far too daring. But for such a cen- 
tral sun we may substitute a central centre of 
gravity belonging to a great system of which our 
sun is but an insignificant member. Then we 
reach a conception that has lost nothing in the 
grandeur of its simplicity, and is yet in accord 
with the probabilities of sober mechanical science. 
We cease to be a lonely world, and stretch out 
the bonds of a common relationship to yonder 
stars within the firmament, 
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Whom the Gods Love..... Julia C. R. Dorr...... Scribner's Magazine 


I 
“Whom the gods love die young” ?—Nay, rather say 
— breath—‘Whom the gods love die 
old.” 
Shall the morn pale ere it hath coined its gold? 
The sun go down while yet it is full day? 
The statue sleep unmolded in the clay? 
The parchment crumble ere it is unrolled? 
The story end with half the tale untold? 
The song drop mute and breathless by the way? 
Oh, weep for Adonais when he dies 
With all youth’s lofty promise unfulfilled, 
Its splendor lost in sudden, drear eclipse! 
bat love unlived, and dreams half dreamed he 
ies— 
All the red wine from life’s gold chalice spilled 
Ere its bright brim hath touched his eager 


lips! 
II 


Whom the gods love die old! O, life, dear life, 

Let the old sing thy praises, for they know 
How year by year the summers come and go, 

Each with its own abounding sweetness rife! 

They know though frosts be cruel as the knife 
Yet with each June the perfect rose shall blow 
And daisies blossom and the green grass grow 

Triumphant still, unvexed by storm or strife. 

They know that night more splendid is than day; 
That sunset skies flame in the gathering dark, 

And the deep waters change to molten gold; 

They know that autumn richer is than May, 

They hear the night-birds singing like the lark— 
Ah, oes sweet life, whom the gods love die 
fe) 


In the Lane,......... Margaret E. Sangster.......... Harper's Bazar 


A tangle of vines and a waft of sweetness, 
And a cup that brims with honey dew, 

For here in its wonder of rare completeness 
Is the very same wild rose I knew 

Years ago, when my hair was golden— 
Years ago, when my step was light; 

The rose, with its petals of silk unfolden 
And kissed into bloom by a star last night. 


IE linc ccloaketininieureceoeconnee London Saturday Review 


Forgive me all the graves 

I stand upon, forgive me this my treason, 
Your weary heir, who craves 

A refuge from his reason. 


Hail to thee, Spirit strange! 

I question not thy will, not understanding, 
But pray for an exchange 

To something less commanding. 


They work, though unaware, 

The fire, the frost, and all unconscious creatures, 
Even as we, who wear 

Thy trouble on our features. 


Then, if it be not guilt, 

Grant me a quieter post in thy dominions; 
To work in as thou wilt, 

But have no more opinions. 


A Tribute...ccccccsesees Mary F. Carman,...cecsereese The Criterion 


I love it! I love it! I love it! 
The passionate, sorrowful sea. 
Through the wind and the wrack and the tempest 
It thunders its summons to me; 
And I come at its call, for it holds me in thrall, 
I would not be free. 


I stretch out my arms in the darkness, 
And answer the voice that I know, 
And it thrills me, enchants me, enslaves me, 
With its infinite nameless woe, 
While the wind sweeps by with its strange wild cry, 
And the clouds drift low. 


Oh, Ocean, my friend! My beloved! 
When my last great cail shall come, 

And the arms I would reach shall be powerless, 
And the lips that would speak shall be du:nb, 
Wilt thou take me to rest in thy great deep breast, 

Till thy work be done? 


Song.......+5 Robert Loveman.,........ A Book of Verses’ (Lippincott) 


Love is hot, and love is cold, 

Love is gentle, love is bold, 

Love can perish in a day, 

O, and love can last alway; 

Love hath rived my heart in twain, 

Love hath healed the hurt again, 
O, sweet Love! 


Love is heaven, love is hell; 

A dream, a truth, a miracle; 

Love doth ripple like a rill, 

Love can roar the torrent still; 

How can weakling words portray, 

That which over all hath sway, 
O, sweet Love! 


“‘ We Are Brethren, | and Thou’. .Harriet F. Blodgett. ./ndependent 


Brother Dust, O, little brother, 
Blowing in the wind! 

We will wander forth together— 
Leave me not behind! 

We will seek the great earth mother 
Where she sits apart, 

We will clasp her knees, together 
Climb unto her heart. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother, 
Under rain and sun 

We had wandered long together, 
Now, the journey done, 

Let us hasten to the mother, 
For the hour grows late, 

Hand in hand, we two together 
Through the open gate. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother, 
Will she know us when 

First we seek her heart together, 
Worn and breathless then? 

Will she know, the mighty mother, 
As we sink to rest, 

We are children, who, together, 
Nestled in her breast? 








os 








Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
Tarry now for me 

We will wander forth together 
Over land and sea; 

We, with never any other, 
Whirling through the sky, 

So will take our flight together, 
Brother, thou and I. 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
He whose breath was blown 
In our nostrils, we together 
Seek, and seek alone; 
We, with never any other 
Flying, flying so, 
Through eternity together— 
It is far to go! 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
He who gave us breath, 
He who sent us forth together, 
God of Life and Death, 
He and never any other, 
Will he know us, when 
We are blown, we two together 
At his feet again? 


The Fate of the Trees....... ..Charles H. Crandaill,........Harper’s 
To be garnished with glory and beauty, and broadly 
to stand, 


A cordon of grace and of loveliness over the land; 

To thrill with the upwelling life and exultingly grow, 

And spread out our fingers in blessings and blos- 
soms of snow; 

To rae in the laugh of the children that play at our 
eet, 

And cast the cool shadows the mower comes eager 
to meet; 

To paint and to sculpture a guerdon of fruit, and to 
throw 

A ore of food and of love to the creatures be- 
ow; 

To bathe in the music of birds as they tilt on the 
edge of the nest, 

And to watch at the windows of morn and the doors 

_ of the West; 

Or the sheen of the limbs of the Dryads that sport 
in the night, 

When the moon on the vision of mortals hangs cur- 
tains of light; 

To dance with the Wind when his breathing is 
sweet in our hair, 

And our fingers are thrilled as we whirl in the arms 
of the air. 

Ah! this is the fortune of Spring and the fond Sum- 

_ mer-tide— 

To live, and to laugh, and to dream, and all care- 
lessly bide! 


Rut oh, to be stripped by the Wind who once 
courted one’s hand, 
As he scatters the red-russet robes o’er the pitiless 


land! 
To 3 bit by the tooth of the Frost as we huddle to 


ide 

The "ee beauty that furnished our yesterday’s 
pride; 

All naked to meet the reviling of Winter’s mad 
rout, 

Or veiled in the ashes of grayness and lichens of 
doubt; 
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The butt of the tempest, the scorn of the pitiless ice, 
When the grip and embrace of the cold 1s a merci- 


less vise; 
To stretch out cold hands in a silence to gray-leaden 
skies, 
And pray for the weakness of trusting, the will to 
* be wise; 
Forsaken by minstrel and music and children and 
cheer, 
Or the gleam of a bird or a flower in the death of 
the year, 
While the wail of the world’s Miserere o’erburdens 
the air, 


And the daughters of Summer are silent, their tem- 
ples are bare! 
Ah, this is the fortune of Winter, its woe and its 


pain, 
To long for the voice of a friend, and listen in vain. 


One Thought....Ella Wheeler Wilcox.... Woman's Home Companion 


Though tinie may dig the grave of creeds, 
And dogmas wither in the sod, 

My soul will keep the thought it needs— 
Its swerveless faith in God. 


No matter how the world began, 
Nor where the march of science goe§, 
My trust in something more than man 
Shall help me bear life’s woes. 


Let Progress take_the props away, 
And moldering superstitions fall; 

Still God retains his regal sway— 
The Maker of the All. 


Why cavil over that or this? 

One thought is vast enough for me— 
The great Creator was and is, 

And evermore will be. 


The Song of the Singer........ Arthur Ketchum,..,...... Lippincott’s 


Day long upon the dreaming hills 
One watched the idle hours fade by 
And had no thought of other thing 
Than waving grass and Summer sky. 


And all the wilding scents and sounds 
The lavish-hearted season brought 
He made his own and prisoned them 
Within the little songs he wrought. 


While he was singing, in the town 
His busy brethren bought and sold, 

And got them place and circumstance, 
And all the pride and pomp of gold. 


But when the night came with the stars, 
And on the hills her silence laid, 

He, homeward turning, bore with him 
Naught save the careless songs he made. 


“QO, Prodigal!” his brothers cried, 
“And have you done no better thing? 
And is it thus you spend your day— 
To dream in sunshine and to sing?” 


But he, remembering those still hours 
The dream had made so eloquent— 

The waving grass, the Summer sky, 
The purple hillside—smiled, content. 
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Training of the Modern Child* 


By STEPHEN GwYNN 
TT 


“Come, now, let us live for our children.” Such, 
it appears, was the message which Froebel, the 
great apostle of modern theories on education, 
delivered. Let us educate them so that, I sup- 
pose, they in their turn may live for their chil- 
dren, and the world be perpetually full of parents 
sacrificing their own lives to make their children 
so moral that these in their turn will repeat the 
sacrifice, and so on “ad infinitum.” For if there 
is one thing about which the modern theorist is 
more clear than another, it is that character, not 
instruction, is the object of education. We are 
to teach our children, not how to be good—for 
the assumption is that children are not bad, and 
that if they do what they ought not to, it is the 
fault of their education, or of their hereditary 
tendencies—but how to be observant, how to be 
cheerful, even how to play. In many cases the 
adoption of these theories has an ironical result; 
the modern mother is so profoundly convinced 
that this business of education is a difficult and 
subtle business, only to be conducted by an ex- 
pert, that she packs her children out of the house 
as soon as they can walk, and salves her con- 
science by paying the bill. In Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels you find innumerable complaints of the 
fashionable lady who made over her child to a 
foster-mother, and found the little creature a great 
nuisance when it returned to her. Nowadays 
those ladies would have no trouble in the mat- 
ter; they could commit their infants to a system, 
and explain to the next person who took them 
in to dinner how essential it was that the early 
training of a human creature should be entrusted 
to a person who had minutely studied the mental 
processes of children and understood the har- 
moniously proportionate development of body and 
mind. Still, the people who merely find in modern 
theories an excuse for washing their hands en- 
tirely of parental duties are rare; the average 
mother desires her children’s presence; so does 
the average father—in moderation. But the parent 
who is theory-bitten is apt to turn a pleasure into 
a duty and to destroy the whole value of domestic 
intercourse. The other day a friend of mine was 
talking to a proud father about his child—a de- 
lightful little girl, fresh and dainty, as charming 
as a kitten. “What good company she must be 
for you!” said my friend. “Yes,” the father an- 
swered, “and how sad to think there will be an 


*Cornhill Magazine. 


end of it all in a year!” My friend naturally in- 
quired if there was any reason to be alarmed— 
any impending separation. It was not that. In 
a year the’ little girl would reach the age of three. 
“And, you know, it is recognized that when a child 
comes to three you must never say anything be- 
fore it without thinking of the effect that will be 
produced on the child’s character.” 

This is a true story, and the man was an in- 
telligent man, and quite serious. Can one con- 
ceive of anything more lamentable? A person in 
ordinary society who should never speak or act 
without weighing the probable moral effect of his 
word or action would be simply intolerable; but 
his neighbors would, in all likelihood, never find 
him out; they would simply put him down as a 
bore. Now, one of the facts that we all admit 
is the perfectly appalling insight of the pupil into 
the teacher’s mind—an insight narrow and unjust, 
but all the more appalling on that account. If a 
parent were to assume this attitude in his inter- 
course with his child, the child would find him 
out instinctively before it was five years old; it 
would know that it was being consciously molded, 
and it would resent the fact, as it ought to. And 
if, instead of a child, there were children, they 
would talk it over among themselves and laugh 
at the inefficacy of the method. 

A chief objection to the plan of living for our 
children is the tendency of anxious parents to 
create some occupation for their anxiety. A lady 
was explaining the other day that a certain por- 
trait of her son had been completed only with 
great difficulty. At every sitting the child’s tem- 
perature went up to such a degree that she almost 
feared that the portrait must be given up; it was 
too strong an excitement! An _ old-fashioned 
mother would have had other things to do than 
to run about taking her little boy’s temperature 
at odd times. If we are to be continually fussing 
over our children’s health, there results a formid- 
able demand upon our actual time, and what is 
worse, upon the leisure of our thoughts. This is 
in itself undesirable; but the worst is that we are 
now in a fair way to bring up a race of valetu- 
dinarians. The little boy who is used to have his 
temperature taken when he sits for his picture, 
will certainly injure his health when he comes 
to be a man by the simple fact of thinking too 
much about it; and I should greatly fear that 
the little girl whose father sets a watch upon 
his lips in her presence from the time she is three 


























years old will grow up into a moral valetudina- 
rian. The modern theorists seem to me hopelessly 
in error in adopting for the moral and intellectual 
part a system of spoon-feeding. They do not 
trust nature, which if you provide food, will gen- 
erally provide the digestion. And the modern 
parent, so far as I can see, gulps down wholesale 
what one may call the mud-pin theory of educa- 
tion. Education used to begin with the A B C; 
but if you send your children to a kindergarten, 
the children will be taught to regard the alphabet 
as a very advanced branch of knowledge. They 
will be taught educational games; a whole class 
of them lie down on the floor and crawl, pretend- 
ing to be caterpillars; then they get up and flap 
their hands about because they have become but- 
terflies; that is a lesson in the life-history of the 
insect world. They model in clay in order that 
they may learn that a pig has four legs and a tail; 
they plait rushes in order that they may con- 
tribute to the harmonious development of all their 
faculties by acquiring manual dexterity; they 
build houses with bricks that they may learn how 
to carry out a design. I have heard of an in- 
structress of kindergarten teachers who made her 
pupils devote an hour a day to learning how to 
hop like frogs, that they might be able to impart 
that accomplishment. Even if you do not send 
your children to a kindergarten, its theories in- 
vade your domestic happiness. People give you 
complicated kindergarten toys, and the unfor- 
tunate parent has first to learn how to work the 
toys, and then to teach the children how to work 
them. But as for reading, that is considered to 
be too great a strain on the budding intelligence. 
By Froebel’s system even the rudiments are 
expressly prohibited till a child is six, and, so far 
as I can make out, reading is discouraged after- 
ward. A very clever parent was explaining to 
me not long ago that his very clever little son 
was not taught to read because little boys in- 
variably put themselves into unhygienic attitudes 
over a book. They read doubled up, and that 
is bad for their digestion; or they read lying on 
their stomachs, and that it is bad for their eyes. 
Education is not an amusement, and you only 
do harm by pretending that it is. The young 
teacher nearly always sets out with a theory that 
his or her business is to teach boys and girls 
how to think. No human being can teach another 
how to think, any more than he can teach him how 
to digest; he can, at the most, indicate the con- 
ditions of hegithy .digestion and clear thought. 
But he can, and he ought to, teach him how to 
learn, which is a deliberate conscious effort of 
the will and the memory; and to make this ef- 
fort is not an easy nor a comfortable process. 
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You may decoy a child into knowing all the 
names and the counties and rivers of England 
—and he will not be a great deal the better for 
the knowledge—but you cannot cajole him into 
learning how to learn. I see lesson-books entitled 
French without Tears, and so forth, and I dis- 
trust those lesson-books. At all events, in the 
schoolroom of the best teacher I ever knew there 
were enough tears shed to fill many buckets, and 
the pupils were the teacher’s own children. I 
do not know exactly what they learnt in that 
schoolroom, but they learnt how to learn, and 
they even gained a taste for the business. If they 
liked what they had to do, so much the better; 
if they did not they were made to do it all the 
same—at what a cost of energy and patience only 
those who have taught can realize. I read in 
Child Life, which is understood to be the official 
organ of the most enlightened Froebelians, the 
1ebuke administered to a lecturer when she took 
upon herself to exhort her kindergarten students 
to patience: “There was a look of surprise on 
every face, and at last one student spoke up, and 
said, ‘But how can one feel impatient with a lit- 
tle child?’” The rest of us are not so Froebelian 
as all that, and I am sure that the teacher of 
whose success I spoke had such ample cause for 
impatience as no animal in creation but the hu- 
man child can afford. But when noses had to be 
kept to the grindstone, they were kept there, and 
the result was that ih the end the reluctant in- 
telligence made the effort which was demanded 
of it and learnt. Morally, it learnt that efforts 
had to be made; intellectually it learnt how to 
make them. That is the double lesson—the neces- 
sity of learning and the way to learn—which 
ought to be imparted to every child before it goes 
to a, school, where the pupil takes his or her place 
in a class of twenty. In such a class the teacher’s 
business is to teach a definite thing; but the un- 
fortunate pupil who has not learnt how to learn 
cannot receive the individual attention necessary 
to get him over this first step. Under the kinder- 
garten system he will have learnt only to expect 
that every obstacle will be smoothed away, and I 
suspect that he will be very like a creature who 
has been taught to swim on dry land and is 
pitched into the water. I have no personal ex- 
perience of the matter, and I am told, on good 
authority, that the pupils come from a good kin- 
dergarten knowing what they ought to know, and 
knowing it well. But it seems to me that the 
system is deficient in the most vital point of all: 
that it does not enforce the lesson of personal 
effort, and that in laying itself out to make things 
pleasant it makes them too easy, and does not 
make sufficient demand upon attention. 





Educational Topics of the Day 


College Training...... Grover Cleveland......Saturday Evening Post 


We find among the antagonists of collegiate 
training some who are recruited from the body 
of our so-called self-made men. These are posted 
behind the infirm defense of the things they have 
achieved without the aid of a liberal education; 
and they confuse the contention by much noise 
and thick clouds of smoke. They maintain a 
steadfast complacency among themselves by re- 
counting the difficulties and trials they have over- 
come; while by some unaccountable but not un- 
common mental process, or want of process, they 
connect in the relation of cause and effect their 
lack of education with their success. These are 
very often useful, active men in the business 
world, whose general recognition of duty and 
whose benevolence must be cheerfully conceded. 

They are, however, afflicted with two unfor- 
tunate difficulties which they seem unable to over- 
come, and which detract from their completeness 
of character and prevent their reaching the high- 
est grade of liberal thought. One of these is the 
binding, fettering imagination that their own suc- 
cess indicates that the slight education they have 
been able to gather, and which has answered their 
needs, must be sufficient to compass success in all 
other cases. Their second difficulty is so inti- 
mately related to the first that it might be treated 
as a branch of it. It consists in their failure 
to recognize the extent of the revolution in the 
conditions of success that has taken place since 
they struggled and conquered. They seem to be 
strangely slow in comprehending how fast the 
world moves, and how certainly all who strive 
for rewards must move with it, or be left high and 
dry on the shoals of failure and disappointment. 
It certainly should not escape their notice that 
the methods profitably employed in every enter- 
prise and occupation have so changed within the 
last fifty years that a necessity has arisen for 
an advanced grade of intelligence and education 
in the use of these methods; and that as this 
necessity has been supplied, a new competition 
has been created which easily distances the young 
man who is no better equipped for the race than 
our self-satisfied, self-made man. Therefore, 


while the perseverance, industry and thrift which 
entered into their early struggles can never be- 
come obsolete, and as factors of success can never 
be_abandoned, it will hardly do for them to say 
that, notwithstanding new methods and new 
activities, it is undesirable to supplement these 
traits by the best attainable education. 


Transition from School to College. ....L. 8. R. Briggs.......Atlantic 

In a man’s life there must be, as everybody 
knows, a perilous time of going out into the 
world: to many it comes at the beginning of a 
college course; to many—possibly to most who 
go to college at all—it has already come at school. 
The larger and less protected boarding school or 
academy is constantly threatened with every vice 
known to a college; the cloistered private school 
affords, from its lack of opportunity for some 
vice, peculiar temptation to others; the day school, 
if in or near a large city, contains boys for whose 
bad habits, not yet revealed, their parents by and 
by will hold the college responsible. I remember 
a group of boys going daily from cultivated homes 
to an excellent school, each of whom, in college, 
came to one grief or another, and each of whom, 
I am convinced, had made straight at home and at 
school the way to that grief. The transition from 
school to college was merely the continuation 
in a larger world of what they had begun in a 
smaller. 

A continuation is what the transition ought to 
be; the problem is how to make it a continuation 
of the right sort. “What is the matter with your 
college?” says a teacher who cares beyond all 
else for the moral and religious welfare of his 
pupils. “I keep my boys for years; I send them 
to you in September, and by Christmas half of 
them have degenerated. They have lost punc- 
tuality; they have lost application; they have no 
responsibility; and some of them are gone to 
the bad.” “What is the matter with your school,” 
the college retorts, “that in half a dozen years 
it cannot teach a boy to stand up three months? 
College is the world; fitting for college is fitting 
for life: what is the matter with your school ?” 
He who loses his ideals loses the very bloom of 
life. To see a young man’s ideals rapidly slipping 
away, while his face grows coarser and coarser, 
is one of the saddest sights in college or out of it. 
What is his training good for, if it has not taught 
him the folly, the misery, and the wrong in dab- 
bling in evil? 

The main object of school and college is the 
same—to establish character and to make that 
character more efficient through knowledge; to 
make moral character more efficient through men- 
tal discipline. In the transition wo" school to 
college, continuity of the best influence, mental 
and moral, is the thing most needful. Oddly 
enough, the only continuity worthy of the name 
is often (in its outward aspects) neither mental 
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nor moral, but athletic. An athlete is watched 
at school as an athlete, enters college as an 
athlete ; and if he is a good athlete, and if he takes 
decent care of his body, he continues his college 
course as an athlete—with new experiences, it is 
true, but always with the thread of continuity 
fairly visible, and with the relation of training 
to success clearly in view. The Freshman athlete, 
left to himself, is likely to fall behind in his 
studies; but unless he is singularly unreasonable 
or vicious, he is where an older student of clear 
head and strong will can keep him straight—can 
at least save him from those deplorable falls that, 
to a greater or less degree, bruise and taint a 
whole life. 

Football begins with or before the college year. 
Training for football means early hours, clean 
life, constant occupation for body and mind. 
Breach of training means ostracism. That this 
game tides man, a Freshman over a great danger, 
by keeping him healthily occupied, I have come 
firmly to believe. It supplies what President Eliot 
calls “a new and effective motive for resisting all 
sins which weaken or corrupt the body”; it ap- 
peals to ambition and to self-restraint; it gives to 
crude youth a task in which crude youth can 
attain finish and skill, can feel the power that 
comes of surmounting tremendous obstacles and 
of recognition for surmounting them; moreover, 
like war, it affords an outlet for the reckless cour- 
age of young manhood—the same reckless cour- 
age that in idle days drives young men headlong 
into vice. 

Has not hard study, also, a saving power? Yes, 
for some boys; but for a boy full of animal 
spirits, and not spurred to intellectual effort by 
poverty, the pressure is often too gentle, the re- 
ward too remote. Such a youth may be, in the 
first place, too well pleased with himself to under- 
stand his relation to his fellow-men and the re- 
spectability of labor. He may fail to see that 
college life does not of itself make a man dis- 
tinguished; in a vague way, he feels that the 
university is gratefully ornamented by his pres- 
ence. No human creature can be more compla- 
cent than a Freshman, unless it is a Sophomore; 
yet the Freshman may be simply a being who, 
with no particular merit of his own, has received 
a great opportunity, and the,Sophomore may be 
simply a being who has abused that opportunity 
for a year. 

Now the Freshman meets, in a large modern 
college, a new theory of intellectual discipline. 
As Professor Peabody has beautifully expressed 
it, he passes “from the sense of study as an ob- 
ligation to the sense of study as an opportunity.” 
Too often he regards study as an inferior oppor- 


tunity; and having an option between study and 
loafing, he takes loafing. “In the Medical School,” 
said a first-year medical student, “they give you 
a lot to do; and nobody cares in the least whether 
you do it.” In other words, the Medical School 
may rely on the combined stimulus of intellectual 
ambition and bread and butter; its Faculty need 
not prod or cosset; it is a place of Devil take the 
hindmost. Yet the change in the attitude of 
teacher to pupil is not more sharply marked be- 
tween college and medical school than between 
preparatory school and college. “There are only 
two ways of getting work out of a boy,” said a 
young college graduate. “One is through emula- 
tion; the other is to stand behind and kick him. 
Mr. X (a well-known schoolmaster) says, ‘Jones, 
will you please do this or that’; Mr. Y stands 
behind Jones and kicks him into college.” I do 
not accept the young graduate’s alternative; but 
I have to admit that many boys are kicked, or 
whipped, or cosseted, or otherwise personally con- 
ducted into college, and, once there, are as hope- 
lessly lost as a baby turned loose in London. 

One way to deal with these strange, excited, 
inexperienced and intensely human things called 
Freshmen is to let them flounder till they drown 
or swim; and this way has been advocated by men 
who have no boys of their own. It is delightfully 
simple, if we can only shut eye and ear and heart 
and conscience; and it has a kind of plausibility 
in the examples of men who through rough usage 
have achieved strong character. “The objection,” 
as the master of a great school said the other 
day, “is the waste; and,” he added, “it is such 
an awful thing to waste human life!” This method 
is a cruel method, ignoring all the sensibilities of 
that delicate, high-strung instrument which we 
call the soul. If none but the fittest survived, the 
cruelty might be defended; but some, who un- 
happily cannot drown, become cramped swimmers 
for all their days. Busy and worn as a college 
teacher usually is, thirsty for the advancement 
of learning as he is assumed always to be, he 
cannot let hundreds of young men pass before 
him, unheeded and unbefriended. At Harvard 
College, the Faculty, through its system of ad- 
visers for Freshmen, has made a beginning; and 
though there are hardly enough advisers to go 
round, the system has proved its usefulness. At 
Harvard College, also, a large committee of 
Seniors and Juniors has assumed some responsi- 
bility for all the Freshmen. Each undertakes to 
see at the beginning of the year the Freshmen 
assigned to him, and to give every one of them, 
besides kindly greeting and good advice, the feel- 
ing that an experienced undergraduate may be 
counted on as a friend in need. 


. 
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Educational Values.......... W. Le Conte Stevens.........Science* 


The attempt to establish a line of division be- 
tween science and liberal culture is an anachron- 
ism. We have outgrown the authority of our 
fathers who accepted the exclusive gentility of a 
certain group of studies and shrugged their shoul- 
ders at the young parvenu whom they called 
science. Let me here express my sympathy with 
the protest directed against the abuse of this 
comprehensive word, science. If the meaning of 
the word is determined by etymology, science 
merely means knowledge. It makes no difference 
whether the subject be chemistry, physics, econ- 
omics, or philosophy ; if the knowledge be definite, 
consistent and organized, it is science. If it be 
vague, if mere fancy is accepted as a substitute 
for fact, if dogma is balanced against demonstra- 
tion, it is not science, it is not knowledge, though 
it may be brilliant imagination. But the meanings 
popularly attached to words are not determined 
by etymology. Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
word science has become restricted by tacit pop- 
ular agreement to our knowledge of things in 
contrast with our knowledge of words or our 
speculations about ideals. When we appeal to 
nature, our conclusions need verification before 
final acceptance. Those methods of investigation 
which imply verification are conventionally called 
scientific. If they become successfully applied to 
any subject whatever, the knowledge thus ac- 
quired becomes scientific. 

Thanks to the scientific spirit that has leavened 
all modern institutions of learning, the scientific 
meth*d is now increasingly applied to subjects 
which were formerly bound down by the shackles 
of tradition. It has raised to a high and digni- 
fied level subjects which were not recognized a 
generation ago as having any place in a liberal 
education. Prominent among these new sciences, 
these new elements of liberal culture, are political 
science and economics, equal in importance with 
physics and chemistry, even if they do not call 
for laboratory work. These new sister sciences 
may not be so traditionally genteel as the prim 
old sisters called classics and mathematics, but 
they are fresh, smiling, and apparently quite 
irresistible. 

The extent to which the old and traditional cul- 
ture studies are giving place to modern and 
equally liberal culture studies is well shown by 
reference to last year’s statistics at Yale Uni- 
versity, an institution which was long one of the 
strongholds of conservatism. In all the higher 
educational institutions of the present day more 
or less liberty is accorded the student to elect 


*An address before the student body of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, February 14, 1900. 


at least some of the studies to which his time is 
to be devoted. The most popular subject at Yale 
last year was political economy, which was elected 
by 957 students; history was elected by 822, Eng- 
lish by 529, philosophy by 398, modern languages 
by 266, classics, including both Latin and Greek, 
by 172, and mathematics by 37. Under the head 
of natural science, including astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, geology and biology, the number of 
elections was 257. This certainly does not look 
as if the representatives of science, using this 
term in its conventional sense, are in a position to 
smile, either contemptuously or patronizingly, 
upon the devotees to so-called liberal culture. 

The object of education is to make each one 
of us as nearly perfect a human being as he is 
capable of becoming. The great majority of those 
who begin to receive an education are restricted 
to elementary work. The determination of educa- 
tional values depends in every case upon indi- 
vidual needs. Good mental discipline can be ac- 
quired by the systematic and earnest study of any 
subject whatever if the student has a living con- 
viction of its importance, and the teacher has 
brains, enthusiasm and skill. Any subject may 
be made a means of liberal culture if both teacher 
and student are stimulated by the love of knowl- 
edge. The law school, the medical school, the 
technological school are as necessary for the 
higher grades of professional culture as the col- 
lege is for general culture. The student is not 
harmed but healthfully stimulated by his recog- 
nition of the vital importance to himself of what 
is drawing forth his best efforts. Let us welcome 
every new opportunity that is given our young 
men to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
modern life. No amount of declamation or in- 
vective can displace physical science from its 
present high position. Those of us who are de- 
voted to science are willing and glad to clasp 
hands with all who are ready to go with us on- 
ward and upward. 


An International University.......... Angelo Heilprin........ Forum 

The suggestion is here thrown out that a uni- 
versity, instead of retaining its simple national 
character, be converted into one with interna- 
tional characteristics; the co-operation of differ- 
ent nations being invited to secure the furtherance 
of this end. There seems to be no particular rea- 
son why a three or four years’ course should 
be tempered exclusively by the atmosphere of a 
single city or country. No one will question that 
the same period of time judiciously applied to 
study in different countries, and with studies 
standing in the main in direct relation to the 
environment, must produce results of a much 
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more substantial and lasting character than those 
with which we have been so long familiar as the 
outcome of the present system. 

Eight months’ study in Germany of the Ger- 
man language, of the country and people at large, 
of German literature, history, art and manufac- 
tures, followed by a similar course, whether of 
greater or less length, in France, England, Italy, 
Switzerland, cannot fail to be decisive in at least 
many of its aspects. And, in the end, the student, 
let him be ever so stupid or perverse, must acquire 
something to which he can look with real advant- 
age. Rome studied from the Forum is very differ- 
ent from Rome studied from class-books, just as 
widely separated as would be the study of modern 
France in the monuments of Paris from written 
history, or that of the living glacier of Switzer- 
land or the active volcano about Naples from 
the text furnished by geological text-books. A 
little of real Russia is worth a ton of theoretical 
Russia, and much more than that amount of many 
other studies which to-day so largely engross the 
time of the university student and lead to practi- 
cally nothing. Moreover, the advantage of study- 
ing under wholly different masters presents itself 
as an obvious proposition. 

It may be objected that the plan here outlined 
contemplates personal expenditure far beyond 
what is now incurred at the different seats of 
learning at home, and that in a prohibitory aspect 
it might act rather as a deterrent than as an in- 
centive to the acquiring of knowledge. What this 
excess of expenditure may amount to cannot 
easily be calculated to a narrow margin; but it 
would probably not be such as to overreach the 
capacities of most university students. And it 
may be taken for certain that the courses need 
not be made more costly than the courses at some 
of the university centres to-day. A judiciously 
conducted study-course of two years following 
both banks of the Mediterranean would be worth 
much more to most students than any combina- 
tion of four years that we can extract from our 
existing university courses. 


PR FE CI os iicinins <i cen anncrovnssiessseness The Open Ceurt 

There is a vicious habit now in vogue in the 
kindergarten which superadds to the facts of 
nature the imagination of fairy tales. If you wish 
your children to acquire a sound conception of 
reality and a sense for genuine poetry, you had 
better avoid this pseudo-fiction of the nursery 
which only distorts nature and detracts from her 
intrinsic beauty. Facts as they are are in them- 
selves sufficiently poetical and need not the false 
glitter of a fairy-tale imitation. This idea of 
carrying the romance of the fairy-tale into the 
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realm of science only revives and strengthens the 
old metaphysicism which personifies abstractions 
and is apt later on to mystify the young mind. 
Thus we read in Arabella B. Buckley’s Fairy-land 
of Science, a book which otherwise contains many 
good things, such sentences as these: 

“Can you see in your imagination fairy Co- 
hesion ever ready to lock atoms together when 
they draw very near to each other: or fairy Grav- 
itation dragging rain-drops down to the earth: 
or the fairy of Crystallization building up the 
snow-flakes in the clouds? Do you care 
to know how another strange fairy, Electricity, 
flings the lightning across the sky and causes the 
rumbling thunder? And have you any 
curiosity about Chemical action, which works 
such wonders in air, and land, and sea? If you 
have any wish to know and make friends of these 
invisible forces, the next question is: 

“How are you to enter the fairy-land of 
science ? 

“There is but one way. Like the knight or 
peasant in the fairy tales, you must open your 
eyes. There is no lack of objects, everything 
around you will tell some history if touched with 
the fairy wand of imagination. The fire 
in the grate, the lamp by the bedside, the water 
in the tumbler, the fly on the ceiling above, the 
flower in the vase on the table, anything, every- 
thing, has its history, and can reveal to us nature’s 
invisible fairies.” 

This is not the right way of making science 


_poetical. The facts of nature are in themselves 


beautiful and need not the mythology of fairies 
created by a personification of scientific abstrac- 
tions, the erroneously so-called forces of nature. 
The metaphysical assumption of forces which are 
supposed to work all the miracles of natural 
phenomena is the source of much confusion and 
should be carefully guarded against. If any per- 
sonification be needed for the sake of imparting 
an additional interest to the stories of nature, 
speak of the actual things as living creatures. 
Speak of the water drop as expanding into vapor, 
as condensing in the cold air into a snow crystal, 
as falling upon the ground, as melting in the 
warm sun and running down hill, but do not 
people the child’s mind with the fairies of crystal- 
lization, gravitation, cohesion, electricity and 
chemism. Teach children to see truth and beauty 
in the facts themselves, not in imaginary goblins 
and fairies. Make them watch the phenomena 
of nature and point out to them that all things 
are astir with activity and aglow with an eager 
disposition to do one thing or another according 
to circumstances. 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions — - 


The Shirt-Walet UR ......cccccceccerecscccveces. coves New York Sun 

To call a man a “shirt-waist man” seems to 
convey an impression of effeminacy. In Boston, 
where the shirt-waist man is increasing with great 
rapidity, and in Philadelphia, where he is strug- 
gling along toward recognition, the printed ac- 
counts of him are more or less of a guying nature. 
He is held up as an object of ridicule and is ac- 
cused of being a Miss Nancy. Maybe that’s what 
he is in Boston and Philadelphia. It isn’t what 
he is here in New York. On the contrary, he 
is the young man of muscle and parts in the 
metropolis, and if you don’t believe it go down- 
town some day and laugh at him. He is the 
young man of business and athletics, as well as 
the man of years and experience. As a matter 
of fact, it isn’t entirely a matter of style here 
at all. It is more a matter of comfort. A great 
many people have found an excuse for the com- 
fort they have craved for years in what some 
folks in other cites have chosen to make a 
fashion. 

There were as many as a dozen young men 
in négligé shirts without coats on the roof garden 
of a popular theatre in this city the other night. 
They attracted a little attention at first, but after 
a while people forgot to look at them and it is 
doubtful if any one gave them a thought after 
that. They looked very neat and comfortable and 


the absence of coats didn’t shock the uneducated. 


eye over much. In the all-night restaurants on 
upper Broadway there is also a sprinkling of shirt- 
waist men every night now. It was difficult at 
first for the roof garden people and the restaurant 
men to get used to “shirt sleeves,” but of course 
they had to do it. The woman who objects to 
the new style because she does not know it is 
a new style, and regards it as an affront to have 
a man without a coat dining near her, is put down 
as a “plain Rube,” along Broadway. 

Having started in to educate the public in this 
matter of comfort the shirt-waist man is not going 
to be discouraged by any little setback. His idea 
seems to be to secure as many converts to his 
cause as possible. The shirt-waist man was new 
to the proprietor of one of the oldest and best- 
known hotels in the lower part of the city, and 
accordingly when one of them walked into the 
restaurant of the hotel the other day about noon 
time the head waiter descended upon him at once. 

“We cannot serve you here,” said the waiter, 
with a bow and superficial politeness. 

“You can’t serve me?” demanded the shirt- 





waist man, apparently very much surprised. “Why 
not ?” 

“We simply cannot serve you, that is all,” said 
the head waiter. 

The man appealed to the cashier, demanding 
at least an explanation. 

“You ought to know,” said the cashier frig- 
idly, “that a decent restaurant will not serve a 
man who comes in in his shirt sleeves. Here you 
come in here with no coat on when the restaurant 
is full of women and expect to be served. Of 
course we won’t serve you.” 

“Won't, eh?” said the man without a coat, the 
lines about the corners of his mouth tightening. 
“We'll see about that.” 

He went in search of the proprietor, and when 
he found his told him his story. The proprietor 
said that the head waiter and the cashier were 
right. 

“But, my dear sir, my style of dress is just 
what men of fashion are wearing at this time. 
You only show your ignorance of what is good 
form and what is not good form when you refuse 
to serve me. I don’t want to make threats, but 
unless I am served at once I will sue you and | 
warn you that I can prove by the highest au- 
thorities that my dress is perfectly proper.” 

This sort of hit the hotel man. He finally asked 
permission to ring up a downtown café and find 
out for himself whether the négligé shirt without 
a coat was all right or not. The shirt-waist man 
gave the required permission and the hotel man 
soon learned from his friend downtown that he 
was wrong. He quickly retreated from his posi- 
tion and the shirt-waist man walked triumphantly 
into the restaurant where he was served by the 
head waiter himself. It was a great victory for 
the new fashion. 

Over in Philadelphia the advocates of the new 
style have not yet succeeded in convincing disin- 
terested people that it is a proper thing for a 
man to go around without a coat. One Harry 
Dubois, of Germantown, took his little boy to 
Chestnut Hill Park for a walk. Mr. Dubois is a 
scene painter and with a number of other artistic 
souls had decided to quit the coat. He and the 
others expected comment and possibly objections 
in public buildings, from their innovation, but to 
get turned out of a public park for not wearing a 
coat was a little more than they had counted on. 
A policeman marched Mr. Dubois out of Chestnut 
Hill Park, telling him all the while that he was 
no gentleman and that he ought to be ashamed 
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of himself. He said that if he allowed the painter 
to stay in the park in his condition of dress it 
would not be long before all the poor of the city 
would be crowding into the park in their shirt 
sleeves and suspenders. All of Mr. Dubois’ ex- 
planations were futile and he was obliged to yield 
to blind prejudice. The cause of the shirt waists 
has sustained a severe blow in Philadelphia. 





Palace of the Dance,.....-....00 Jean Schoffe........0248- Century 

One of the best ideas which has been developed 
by the organizers of the Exposition is that of a 
Palace of the Dance. It represents a sight which 
all, without regard to nationality, can enjoy. But 
as interesting as the idea itself is the manner of 
carrying it out. We are not given a repetition 
of the great chorographic spectacles that we can 
see in London or New York, nor a duplicate, 
necessarily inferior, of the artistic ballets of the 
Paris opera-house, with their quadrilles of dancers 
trained to the dance from the age of twelve, and 
their stars of princely income. No; at the Palace 
of the Dance the rare opportunity offered by the 
advent of an exposition has been seized upon to 
put before the public the dances of different coun- 
tries and epochs. 

Naturally, a careful choice has been made, and 
a few flowers only have been plucked from the 
rich field. To enhance the beauty of the spectacle, 
and to do away with whatever might be too didac- 
tic in a chronological exposition of the different 
epochs, three ballets have been organized. In the 
first, To Whom the Crown? are to be seen modern 
dances—English, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
etc.; in the second, The Shepherd’s Hour, come 
popular dances, the Sabotiére of Brittany and the 
gay Farandole of Provence; finally, in the third, 
The Kingdom of the Dance, figure the principal 
dances of ancient times. 

Egyptian science was world-renowned, and the 
Egyptians liked to represent in dances, which 
we can fancy as being slow and rhythmical, the 
courses of the stars. But one understands the im- 
possibility of reproducing them on a narrow mod- 
ern stage, and here we see revived a brighter one, 
the Wasp’s Dance. The dancing-girl pretends to 
have been bitten by a wasp, searches for it in her 
garments, which she in part casts off, and with 
which she finally clothes herself again, all the 
while following the measure of the music, ac- 
centuated by the brass crotala and the cymbals. 

Modern Greece, more than any other country, 
has preserved a number of its ancient dances. 
For the momeat we are shown only a Megarian 
dance. The women, clothed in white garments, 
like the virgins of the Panathenza, and bound to- 
gether by scarfs, which they hold in their hands, 
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form a long row and balance five steps back and 
three forward obliquely. The music is indirectly 
inspired by popular Greek airs, which have never 
been published, and which have been collected in 
an ingenious manner for the ballet by means of 
a phonograph. 

There are two kinds of enjoyment in the dance: 
first, the pleasure of dancing, through the natural 
desire for movement and rhythm; then the enjoy- 
ment of the spectacular dance, the one which is 
enacted before the motionless spectator, for the 
idle pleasure of the eye. The Greeks, with whom 
the sentiment of harmony was innate, never con- 
sidered the dance merely as a spectacle. At the 
solemn or joyous moments of their lives they 
took part in the dance, and the vision of Sophocles 
is never to be forgotten, as naked he led the chorus 
of youths dancing the pean around the trophies 
piled up on the shore after the victory of Salamis. 

Rome offers us nothing of the kind. The Ro- 
man citizen would have believed his dignity com- 
promised if he had abandoned himself to the 
dance. “No sober man dances,” says Cicero, “un- 
less he is a fool.” So Rome possessed the spec- 
tacular dance alone, and was represented only by 
the mimes and by the ballets. The dances in which 
all joined were noisy and coarse. The Satur- 
nalia give us a vivid image of a popular festival ; 
then the slaves took the place of their masters 
and were served by them. The Saturnalia, how- 
ever, rapidly degenerated into orgies, where there 
was no law but one’s fancy. Processions of 
grotesque personages and masked figures, fauns 
and satyrs, nymphs and bacchantes, intermingled 
and formed improvised dances without rhyme or 
reason. 

In the Palace of the Dance the Orient is re- 
vived in the bayaderes of India. Here again the 
dances, more voluptuous, possess only a spectacular 
merit, and, like most of,the Oriental dances, can 
be admitted on a European stage only after having 
been greatly modified. Clothed in wide silken 
trousers of striped pattern that reach to the ankles, 
which are encircled by golden braceiets, and with 
the bodies covered with a mantle of soft and trans- 
parent texture that is draped about them with 
great art, the bayaderes mimic, to the strains of 
slow and monotonous music, love-scenes, avowals, 
coquetry and refusals. The characteristic charm 
of the Hindu dances lies in the fact that the body 
alone has part in them, the head, arms and lower 
limbs having no share. “ 

From ancient Gaul is given the Dance of the 
Swords, set in a scene in the centre of which is 
erected a dolmen. The dancers spring over their 
swords; then, holding them aloft, they form rose 
and cross shaped figures, striking their swords 
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together and following the varied cadence of the 
music. This dance still exists, in a modified form, 
in Scotland and in the provinces of the Basques. 

The Palace of the Dance gives us nothing from 
the first centuries of the Christian era. Religious 
dances existed, but a revival of them would be- 
long to the domain of archeology. The organ- 
izer of these historical dances, following the most 
precise documents, does not aim at a dry revival, 
but offers us brilliant and vivacious spectacles. 

We next are carried back to a dance of the 
middle ages, the Branle. Dancers advance and 
and turn about, joining hands and singing some 
one of the old popular songs that have retained 
their charm in their very naiveté. Each province 
has its special branles—the Branle of the Horses, 
the Goose Branle, or the Branle of the Firebrands. 
The last still exists in certain parts of France, 
and is danced about bonfires lighted in the public 
places or in the forests, either on the first Sun- 
day in Lent or on midsummer eve. 

Indeed, you can see a branle of the middle ages 
in the streets of Paris, without entering the Palace 
of the Dance. Passing through a deserted byway 
in Passy or in the Quartier St. Pierre de Chaillot, 
you may come across a group of little girls danc- 
ing, and singing songs of the antiquity of which 
they are certainly ignorant. 

Nous n’irons plus au bois; 

Les lauriers sont coupés. 
These are, without doubt, the branles preserved 
intact for the joy of little children. 

We are shown, also, modern ballets from the 
Italian Renaissance. The luxuriousness of cos- 
tume, the pomp of procession, the harmony of 
music and verse, the grace of steps and attitudes, 
unite in forming a magnificent spectacle. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the courts 
of princes delighted in sumptuous ballets, wherein 
kings and queens did not disdain to perform. 
Francis I., Charles V. and Catherine de Medici 
were pleased to take part in them, and later on 
the Sun King, Louis XIV., appeared in the bal- 
lets of Versailles. At the end of the sixteenth 
century originated the Pavan, then the Minuet, 
and finally the Gavot, dear to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, exquisite dances taken up again by fashion 
during these later years, and which we often see 
well danced at the theatres and in drawing-rooms. 
These the Palace of the Dance, zealous to show 
only unfamiliar things, did not find necessary to 
restore. It gives us from the seventeenth century 
a Dance of Buffoons, taken from a ballet pro- 
duced at the court of Savoy in 1634. Its title is 
Truth, the Enemy of Appearance, and we find in 
it the fancy of the epoch for complicated al- 
legories. False News, Scandal, Deceit, Frauds 


and Lies appear in it. Finally, Time drives away 
Appearances, with all its falsehoods, and Truth, 
accompanied by the Hours, appears in a ballet. 
From Italy come the personages of the eternal 

comedy, harlequins, columbines, pierrots and pif- 
ferari. Pierrot bewails his sad lot, but laughs 
and dances; Columbine flirts with Harlequin, who 
smiles triumphant; the pipes play a thin and shrill 
music, and the couples mingle and intermingle. 

And their songs blend with the moonlight— 

The calm moonlight, sad and beautiful, 

Which makes the birds dream in the trees, 

And the water, the silvery, lithe water, 

In the marble fountains, sobs with ecstasy. 

With the ballets, the popular fétes are carried 

on. Here is one of those kermesses that the genius 
of Rubens has immortalized, with their noisy 
gaiety, their overflowing joy, the coarse frankness 
of their sport. Seated on a wine-cask, a fiddler 
plays; peasants dance on the beaten ground, em- 
brace the maids, and drink deep draughts. 


PONTE OT C06 DOB vo ciicivcvcccccceesesescoed Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Every woman who can afford the fad should 
choose a perfume and, for better or for worse, 
cling to it, or make it cling to her, until it be- 
comes as much a part of her individuality as 
her eyes or her voice; but a perfume, like a hus- 
band, should be chosen warily. For a long time 
violet has been the reigning favorite among per- 
fumes, but its use has become so common and it 
is made in such crude and disagreeable forms that 
many fastidious women have dropped it alto- 
gether. Yet never before has it been possible to 
get violet toilet accessories so delicious. The per- 
fume is one of the most subtle and evanescent 
and it has been hard to condense it into satis- 
factory form, but, within the last few years, violet 
of wonderful quality has been produced. 
Chypres is having a great vogue in Paris, and 
its delicate spiciness and durability make it de- 
sirable. Rose is a prime favorite, too—not the 
oppressive attar rose or the common white rose 
extract of earlier fame, but a rose of recent de- 
velopment, which has the fragrance of the crushed 
petals of the real flower. Its only fault is that it 
is likely to become too heavy in a hot room. White 
iris, lily of the valley, carnation and peau d’Es- 
pagne are the other popular perfumes, though it 
is said that peau d’Espagne has been made over 
chiefly to the men, among whom it is distinctly 
the correct thing. Orris and lavender have their 
devotees, and the wholesome freshness of both is 
rather a relief from the more penetrating odors. 
Perfume extract should never be used by tip- 
ping up the bottle and soaking a small part of a 
garment. It must be sprayed through a very fine 
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atomizer, and even then used sparingly. Sachets 
are everywhere among the belongings of a luxuri- 
ous woman, and have developed from the orig- 
inal small scented bag to generous proportions. In 
Paris it is an ordinary thing for closet walls to 
be lined with cheesecloth or silk pads scented with 
powder, which must be renewed every two or 
three months. Shelves are covered with sachet 
pads of the same sort. Bureau drawers are lined 
with them. Scented sachet cotton is used by 
tailors and dressmakers for the padding of gowns. 


The Private BaP...ccccscccscccecccececcecs London Saturday Review 


In a scene of absolute aimlessness, amidst end- 
less erratic motions, irresponsible and frequently 
the reverse of voluntary, there is one constant 
feature. One steady current is always observable ; 
and one knows at once it is in the direction of the 
refreshment-room. That current sets in as soon 
as a dozen people have passed the receiver’s bar- 
rier, and flows without ebb until nearly the end. 
It is a gentle stream at first, but soon it becomes 
rapid and not infrequently violent. You may 
see people—ladies as much as men—edging, forc- 
ing their way into the current, pushing and almost 
elbowing others out of their path. The anxiety 
to get to the food passes the anxiety to keep the 
frocks uncrushed. And when you have got into 
the room, there it is often pandemonium itself. 
Of course, it depends a good deal on the style 
and scale of the function, on the proportion be- 
tween the numbers present and the accommoda- 
tion, or on the administrative capacity of the host. 
But in different degrees the same features always 
present themselves ; the same characters are there. 

There is always the man (in this case ‘it is a 
man and not a woman) who fights his way to 
the front and settles himself for a square meal. 
And literally he makes a solid meal. He eats and 
drinks stolidly, quietly, unmoved, apparently un- 
conscious of the crowd behind his obstructive 
back, watching and hoping vainly that every 
mouthful will be his last. But he doggedly sticks 
to the bar. Buffet the guests prefer to call it; 
but it is a bar none the less; and the word tells 
the truth, as the French word does not. The 
crowd standing four or five deep at these private 
bars are doing precisely what working-men do at 
the bar of a public-house, except that the work- 
ing-man is under the unfortunaté necessity of pay- 
ing for his drink, while these get it for nothing. 
Also there is not usually so much crowding in a 
public-house. Then there is the lady who will 
spend twenty minutes dodging in and out of the 
crowd, thrusting her head chicken-wise into every 
crevice that opens, that she may not go away with- 
out her ice. Others wait with the most admirable 
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patience, unmoved, unruffled, but determined not 
to go away without refreshment, if they have to 
stand the whole evening for it. Yet others prefer 
to make a succession of shots, snatching an ice 
and retiring, returning shortly and carrying off a 
glass of “cup.” These are the considerate folk, 
for they give others a chance in the interval. 

Why is it that ladies and gentlemen, all of whom 
have dined well and plentifully but an hour or 
two before, are drawn irresistibly to the private 
Lar? They are not usually gluttons; they are not 
poor; to get ice and champagne gratis is nothing 
to them. And yet they never miss the bar; at 
least very seldom. We believe in all seriousness 
that not ten per cent. of those who go to recep- 
tions and other parties come away without having 
sought out and obtained refreshment. What is 
more, they would think it very shabby, if any one 
asked them to see pictures or hear music without 
providing food. 

On the whole we are inclined to think that the 
real fascination of the private bar is that it gives 
people something to do. Those who are there, 
having once been “received,” are there for no 
object under the sun (or the moon) but to be 
there. The programme provides nothing to do, 
to say, or to see; and if it does, you cannot see 
it for the crowd or say it for the noise: So that 
boredom, except to a Diogenes, speedily becomes 
insufferable to the point of positive pain, and dis- 
traction must be obtained somehow. The obvious 
resource is the bar. The more rational plan would, 
of course, be to go, but the crowd has come there 
with at any rate the idea of enjoyment, and they 
shrink from thus nakedly confessing their failure, 
and the pursuit of refreshments with all its at- 
tendant efforts provides the required occupation. 
Guests, already declining with “ennui,’ come 
away after their struggles quité cheerful and 
pleased with themselves. Give some guests some- 
thing to do and they will be happy. Then, of 
course, the bar is a great resource as a topic of 
conversation. If a man could not ask a lady to 
have some refreshment, where would a man be 
at all? It is the one unfailing escape from the 
stupidest situation in the world, two persons put 
to talk to one another who have nothing to say 
and don’t want to have anything to say and yet 
must not preserve the dignity of silence. But the 
word refreshment dispels the awkwardness at a 
touch. He proposes; she agrees. And they can 
talk about the difficulty of approach to the bar, 
the ill behavior of those who have got there 
before them, the strange fondness for refreshment 
of everybody else, and the materialism of the age. 
From the moment food is proposed, conversation 
becomes easy. What a spiritual race we are! 
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The Igorrote’s Endurance........... W. Dinwiddie........... Outing 

The “riksha” coolies of Japan, China and India 
are often pointed out as examples of what train- 
ing will do in enabling men to keep up long- 
sustained exertion, even in the tropics, but the 
truth of the matter is that their running between 
the shafts of a light two-wheeled cart, dragging 
a passenger over level roads for five or six miles, 
at the end-of which the coolie becomes exhausted, 
is child’s play compared to the feat of carrying 
a seventy-five pound pack on the back, up steep 
mountains, at the rate of three miles an hour, 
or traveling fifty miles a day as messengers in a 
region which has hardly a level foot of ground, 
and whose mountains rise and fall, from back- 
bone to backbone, several thousand feet. As speci- 
mens of physical development, the Igorrote men 
(in the Philippines) are almost to a unit fine, 
and when our troops first came in contact with 
them, when they were madly chasing Aguinaldo 
and his fleeing warriors all over the northern end 
of Luzon, every one exclaimed in admiration at 
the stature and wonderful muscles of these naked 
savages, who, without fear, quite naturally took 
up the burdens of the white man, for pay, with 
more willingness than they had carried those of 
the Filipinos previously, for nothing. The women, 
as well as the men, are bundles of muscle, but, as 
they are shorter of stature, and bulging muscles 
are not coveted as a mark of beauty in femininity, 
they are, as a class, very repulsive looking. 

The basket for the men, known as a “chu-gee,” 
is a framework consisting principally of a strong 
back, rectangular in shape, made of split bamboo 
or hard-wood splints, about sixteen inches across 
and thirty inches high, which fits on the back, 
projecting at its upper end above the nape of the 
neck, while the lower end rests well down on the 
spine. To this framework is fastened, about a 
third of its way down, tied on each side forming 
a single loop, a heavy carrying-band, made usually 
of dried and beaten Manila hemp. It is passed 
over the upper point of the forehead and ordi- 
narily sustains most of the weight of the load. 
There are, however, two other bands, springing 
from each side, which pass under the arm and 
over the shoulder, so that when the carrier’s neck 
becomes tired he rests these muscles by throwing 
his head back and letting the strain come on the 
shouder-straps. 

The Igorrote gets into this load by propping it 
up slantwise on the ground, with the short forked 
stick he always carries as an adjunct, and then 


sits on his heels, wriggles his arms through the 
shoulder-straps, and pulls the big band over his 
forehead, tips forward on his toes, thus prying the 
load off the ground, and rising slowly to his feet. 
He may, at the start, readjust the head-band sev- 
eral times until he has the load balanced on his 
particular pet vertebra, but, once ready, he can 
stride forward all day long, climbing fearful hills 
with but a few minutes’ rest at long intervals. 

It will be seen that the load in this position 
soon gives him, to begin with, enormous neck 
muscles, and the great strain brings the muscles 
of the chest into play until they are swelled out 
like iron. The bands around the shoulders also 
develop the chest and abdominal muscles, and, 
when he bears some of the weight with upraised 
arms on his stick, the biceps and forearm muscles 
come into action. Being essentially a man of the 
mountains, the perpetual climbing beneath these 
heavy weights amazingly develops the calves, 
thighs and back muscles. 

The training for carriers—for only a portion of 
the Igorrotes follow this line of work as an avoca- 
tion—begins very early. Youngsters of eight or 
nine years follow the long line of trotting bearers 
from their mountainous homes down the tortuous 
trails to the far-away coast and then home again, 
possibly carrying, if any thing, a small bundle of 
food. As soon as they are hardened sufficiently 
to stand the long marches, they are furnished 
with, or make for themselves, little “chu-gees,” 
and are given small packages from time to time. 

Every pound of food and merchandise which 
goes into these wild mountainous countries is 
packed thus on the backs of men, as well as every 
pound of the coffee, tobacco and hemp which 
comes out. It strikes one as odd, at first, that 
the little mountain horse, which is bred in great 
numbers and is a handy little beast, is not used as 
a pack animal, for one sees them everywhere, 
with bow-legged Igorrotes astride, racing up 
hill and down, climbing winding steep trails 
like goats, or letting themselves down dizzy 
heights in buck-jumps; but a trip on the back 
of one of them for thirty miles, with a 5,000-foot 
rise thrown in, convinces one of the truth of the 
Igorrote assertion that a pony can only make such 
an expedition once in ten days and keep in good 
condition, while the human beast of burden can 
go on day after day, in perfect comfort, until 
disease or old age overtakes him. 

The Igorrotes are a blessing to the American 
army, who are holding many of the past eyrie 
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strongholds of the insurgents, for without their 
aid it is extremely improbable that we should be 
able—as we are now slowly doing—to exterminate 
the insurrection, root and branch, by tirelessly fol- 
lowing every small band of Filipinos which makes 
its appearance, over the miles and miles of ordi- 
narily impassable country. The native carriers 
keep the garrisons supplied with rations by travel- 
ing back and forth from the coast depots, in 
strings a hundred strong, accompanied by small 
guards of soldiers, and when an expedition starts 
out through the mountain wilderness in the often- 
aimless foot-races, the Igorrote goes as bearer of 
supplies and camp equipage. 





A Mexican Lion Lassoed by a Girl........ccceceee St. Louis Republic 


Old John Diorn owns a ranch and several 
thousand head of cattle. The ranch is located 
on the western plains of Texas, about the head- 
waters of the tributaries of the Guadaloupe. He 
has three daughters, who have been looking after 
his herd for several years. It is the boast of 
these girls that no mustang has ever been able 
to shake one of them from his back. They are 
fearless riders and can hurl a lariat with a pre- 
cision that many a cowboy envies. Since the 
death of their only brother, Julius Diorn, who 
was killed by cattle-thieves a few years ago, these 
young women have ridden after cattle, repaired 
windmills, killed wolves and frequently branded 
calves. The story of Miss Norma’s lion-killing 
is told as follows: 

One Sunday morning not long ago Norma, who 
is the oldest of the three, started out on her pony 
to “ride” the wire fence of a small pasture, a 
couple of miles from the house. “Riding a wire 
fence” is making a tour of inspection to see that 
the wires are all up and the posts solid. As the 
girl started out she swung the belt of her Win- 
chester over the gate-post, remarking that she 
was not going far and wouldn’t need a gun. She 
was hardly out of sight before an immense Mexi- 
can lion sprang out in the road in front of the 
pony. The beast gave a few loud roars, and then 
disappeared in the direction of a small bunch of 
cows and calves. 

Starting her pony at full speed ‘and yelling at 
the lion as if she possessed the power in her voice 
to paralyze all wild beasts, she rode straight 
toward the terror-stricken cattle, coming up with 
them just as the lion sprang upon the neck of a 
calf, crushing it to the earth. 

The old cows instantly charged the lion, and 
the mother of the calf gave him such an ugly 
thrust with her sharp horns that he was forced 
to relinquish his hold on his prey. The sight of 
the trembling, frightened little calf aroused the 
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girl’s ire, and, swinging her rope over her head, 
she rode at the lion. 

The girl screamed at the lion and urged her 
pony to pursue him. The beast frequently looked 
back and snarled threateningly, but he failed to 
find courage enough to offer battle. Suddenly it 
occurred to the girl that there was no reason 
why she could not choke the lion to death. She 
swung her lariat over her head, and as the trained 
pony sprang forward dropped the noose about the 
lion’s neck. The pony instantly braced himself 
on his haunches, digging his fore feet into the 
ground, and the lion turned a somersault, strik- 
ing the earth with his head toward his pursuers. 
The girl hoped that she had broken the beast’s 
neck, but he was only badly stunned, and the pain 
that he suffered seemed to increase his rage and 
courage. 

Crouching and emitting a roar, he sprang into 
the air with all his strength, expecting to land 
on the pony’s neck and tear his pursuers to frag- 
ments. The agile little horse turned just in time 
to feel the claws of the lion grazing his haunches. 

All Western horses entertain a horror of those 
lions, for one of their tricks is to lie in ambush 
on the limb of a tree near where the horses are 
in the habit of drinking. From these hiding places 
they fall upon young colts and devour them. The 
Texas pony knows the Mexican lion, and he fears 
him more than all other enemies. 

So, instantly as the lion sprang forward, the 
pony began to run. The rope was tense, and if 
she had wished to do it, the girl could not have 
unfastened the lariat from the saddle-horn. More- 
over, she knew the chances were that if the lion 
was released in his state of rage he would tear the 
pony and herself to bits. She leaned forward 
and urged her frightened mustang to do his best. 

She reached the ranch gates at her home just 
as her sisters, accompanied by two young men of 
the neighborhood, were about to pass through it 
on their way to church. “There now!” she shout- 
ed. “I have roped and dragged a lion to death.” 
Her speech of triumph was cut short by a warning 
scream from one of her sisters, who noticed that 
the lion was about to regain his feet and renew the 
battle. One of the Texans sent a bullet through 
the monster’s brain and ended his career. 





A Lion Hunt in South Africa.........+0.05- South African Magazine 

A gentleman named Starrenburg, a landrost 
(magistrate), who traveled through South Africa 
in October, 1705, nearly two hundred years ago, 
and visited the Namaquas and Griquas, has left 
a diary of the journey. Amongst other interest- 
ing matters he has chronicled an adventure with 
a lion on the way. He was in the service of the 
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East India Company, and was stationed in Cape 
Town. The route lay from the metropolis to 
Stellenbosch, and from there onward. 

“One evening,” says the traveler, “we had en- 
camped and pitched our tents, after which our 


company retired to rest. We were not long, 


asleep when our rest was disturbed about mid- 
night by hearing our horses and cattle that had 
been standing in front of the tents running back- 
ward and forward, and by the shouting of one of 
cur wagon drivers, who had been sleeping out- 
side. Every available man thereupon rushed out 
with their arms. About thirty yards distant we 
espied a huge lion. Upon our appearance the 
huge beast retreated about thirty yards farther 
and crouched behind a bush, dragging what I took 
to be a young animal of some kind. We dis- 
charged more than sixty shots into the bush, but 
without effect. There was a strong southeaster 
and it was a beautifully clear moonlight night, 
so that we could discern everything clearly at a 
distance. When quiet was restored I missed the 
sentry, Jan Smits, of Antwerpen. We called him 
as loudly as possible, but in vain, as there was no 
response whatever. It was consequently concluded 
that the lion had carried him off. Three or four 
of our men ventured to go and inspect the bush, 
but precipitately retreated to the camp, as the 
lion was still there and growled at them. They, 
however, found and picked up the gun of the un- 
fortunate sentry, still at full cock, as well as his 
night-cap and shoes. 

“Meanwhile it was getting near daybreak, and 
this gave us hope that the savage and deliberate 
beast would now soon fall a victim to our guns. 
Accordingly four men posted themselves on the 
foremost wagon awaiting his majesty’s appear- 
ance. It was not quite daylight when the lion 
quietly emerged from his hiding place and ‘de- 
liberately walked up the hill, carrying our poor 
sentry in his mouth. About forty shots w<re 
now discharged at the retreating, animal, Lut not 
one took effect. When a bullet came too un- 
pleasantly near the beast would turn round and 
growl, and I am of opinion that if he had been 
hit the lion would have returned and attacked us. 
When it was daylight it was found that the un- 
fortunate sentry had partly been devoured. This 
could be seen by the blood and a piece of poor 
Jan’s coat. The spot where the ferocious beast 
had crouched and guarded the body was likewise 
found. It is marvelous that the lion was not 
hit, as flattened bullets were found close to where 
he had crouched. We believed that owing to the 
incessant firing the beast would not have had time 
to devour much of our comrade’s remains, and 
so determined to follow up the enemy with the 
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view of securing the corpse and giving it decent 
burial. I ordered several of the Hottentots to 
accompany us on our hazardous expedition. 

“Seven of our men (Hollanders) now set forth, 
in company with forty-three Hottentots, follow- 
ing the ‘spoor’ (foot-marks) of the lion. When 
the party had proceeded about half a mile the 
savage beast was espied lying behind a small 
bush. The Hottentots shouted, and the forest 
king broke cover and fled. The pursuers gave 
chase, and suddenly the animal wheeled round, 
and, with a terrible roar, charged his opponents. 
The party fired but missed. The gun of one man 
nearest the beast missed fire, and the lion pre- 
pared to attack him. Hereupon the Hottentot 
chief performed a brave exploit. He jumped in 
between the huge beast and the man. The lion 
now attacked the chief and laid hold of his ‘kaross’ 
(garment of skin) with one claw and with his 
mouth. His majesty thought he had his man, 
but far from it, the wily chief slipped out and 
instantly drove an assegai (spear) in between his 
ribs. The rest of the Hottentots then immediately 
attacked the monster with their assegais to such 
an extent that he had the appearance of a por- 
cupine. The lion, however, defended himself 
bravely for a long time, crunching several of the 
spear handles. Eventually Jan Harmanszoon shot 
him in the eye, and the beast breathed his last. 
He was of enormous size, and had only recently 
taken a Hottentot from the ‘kraal’ (encampment 
of huts) and devoured the unfortunate victim. I 
have given this circumstance in detail, as it is 
the first time that I have had an encounter with 
a wild animal and because the bravery of the 
Hottentot was so remarkable.” 





Camera Sport..........00+ Errest Ingersoll............. The Outlook 


The advance of the photographic art seems 
mainly due to the amateurs ; and those who wished 
to apply the art in furthering some other pur- 
pose have been most influential in the improve- 
ment of apparatus and processes. Nowhere more 
than in science has photography become a means 
to an end; and in some directions—astronomy, 
for example—it almost rivals the prime instru- 
ment of research. As George Iles remarks in 
that impressive book, Flame, Electricity and the 
Camera, “The simplicity and celerity of the 
camera give it inestimable value to the naturalist 
or the physiologist. It enables him to follow, day 
by day, even hour by hour, the development of a 
bacillus, a mollusk, or a chick. He might, if quick 
and skillful with the pencil, draw a portrait or two 
for his note-book, but how could he find time and 
opportunity to sketch a hundred? . . . No 
student of bacteriology to-day considers himself 
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fully equipped for study until he has reached the 
mastery of a camera; for his ‘cultures,’ micro- 
scopic as they are in size, would demand the rarest 
aptitude to be accurately sketched.” 

This is fairly simple work from the photog- 
rapher’s point of view, however, since the objects 
remain quiet and the pictures are taken indoors 
under controlled conditions. How much more 
discouraging must be the effort to obtain photo- 
graphs of wary and active quadrupeds or birds 
in their native freedom ! 

This began with the photographing of domes- 
tic pets, cattle, etc., which could be posed and 
kept quiet. Next followed the attempts by sports- 
men to capture the images of some of the larger 
game, such as buffaloes and the deer. I had 
the pleasure, some eight years ago, of relating 
in these columns how a young man had stalked 
bison and elk in Yellowstone Park, and “shot” 
them with his camera instead of with his rifle. 
Since then Wallihan, Leet and Wright have made 
some notable game-pictures in the West. Occa- 
sionally snap-shots were attempted in Maine and 
elsewhere at deer; but it was not until W. E. Car- 
lin went at it in the Rocky Mountains, with 
patience and intelligence, that we began to get 
any variety or excellence of zodlogical photo- 
graphs; and with the exception of Shiras’ sur- 
prising flashlight pictures of animals, taken in 
the wilderness at night, little of account has been 
added to Mr. Carlin’s results, and nothing has 
surpassed them. The same gentleman has also 
depicted wild birds very successfully. In none 
of this work hitherto has he made much use of 
the telephoto lens, because it requires a longer 
exposure than the unconscious sitter will usually 
remain quiet for; and it must be remembered that 
the greater the distance the more effect in dis- 
tortion the slightest movement will have. His 
method has been, for the most part, to attract the 
birds and animals to his camera (placed, of 
course, at the most favorable point in their 
haunts), by accustoming them to come to the 
desired spot for food, or in some other way, and 
then exposing the plate by means of a very long 
bulb-tube. 

He has thus far found no special form of 
camera to be required. The recent advances 
made in telephoto apparatus and reflectors will 
enable these to be utilized more hereafter than 
before in this department of field work. A few 
other men have succeeded to a less extent in 
making good field photographs of birds—notably 
Brewster, Anthony, Barlow, Brownell, Shufeldt, 
Hathaway, Tabor, Dugmore, Dutcher and Beebe, 
while many voung naturalists are trying it. 

None o1 these, however, has followed the sub- 
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ject more seriously and intelligently, as relates 
to birds, than has Frank M. Chapman, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New 
York, who now relates his methods and his ex- 
periences in a little volume called Bird Notes 
with a Camera, published by D. Appleton & 
Co. 

In this new department of photography and 
sport no especial quantity or quality of apparatus 
is needed—at least so far as the camera is con- 
cerned. Any good long-focus camera and fair 
lenses will answer, but the set-focus or short- 
focus wide-angle press-the-button box will not 
do at all. 

The real difficulties begin, however, when, well 
provided with apparatus and familiar with its 
ordinary use, an attempt is first made at catching 
on your negative the portrait of some living wild 
creature. Where shall you look for it? What 
are its haunts and habits? Will it come out into 
the sunlight, indifferent to you and your machin- 
ery? or has it so great timidity that you will dis- 
cover it only to lose it? A man who would suc- 
cessfully photograph animal life must be a student 
of it, and a closely observing one; but the knowl- 
edge and interest accruing are a higher benefit 
coming from this compulsion, over and beyond his 
negatives and prints. 

Mr. Chapman’s excellent book will prove of 
great assistance to photographers essaying work 
in this attractive field, and, incidentally, of value 
to ornithology. It will also serve a humane pur- 
pose in the effort which all intelligent men and 
women are now making toward the preservation 
of the animal life of the country. “As a one- 
time sportsman,” he declares, “who yielded to 
none in his enjoyment of the chase, I can affirm 
that there is a fascination about the hunting of 
wild animals with a camera as far ahead of the 
pleasure to be derived from their pursuit with 
shot-gun or rifle as the sport to be found in 
shooting quail is beyond that of breaking clay 
‘pigeons.’ 

“The killing of a bird with a gun seems little 
short of murder after one has attempted to cap- 
ture its image with a lens. The demands on the 
skill and patience of the bird photographer are 
endless, and his pleasure is intensified in propor- 
tion to the nature of the difficulties to be over- 
come, and, in the event of success, it is perpet- 
uated by the infinitely more satisfactory results 
obtained. What mental vision of falling 
birds can be as potent as the actual picture of 
living birds in their homes? And how immeas- 
urably one’s memories are brightened by the fact 
that this is not a picture of what has been, but 
of what is!” 
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Treasure Trove: Old Favorites Recalled 


Te 
The Erl-King.....+ ssseceees Goethe, Translated by Sir Walter Scott Your lips clung to mine 
O who rides by night through the woodland so Till 1 prayed in bliss 


wild? . 
It is the fond father embracing his child, 
And close the boy nestles within his loved arm 
To hold himself fast and to keep himself warm. 


“O father, see yonder! See yonder!” he says; 
“My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?” 
“O ’tis the Erl-King with his crown and his sword.” 
“No, my son, it is but a dark wreath of the cloud.” 


“O come and go with me, thou loveliest child; 

By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled; 
My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 
And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.” 


“O father, my father, and did you not hear 

The Erl-King whisper so low in my ear?” 

“Be still, heart’s darling—my child, be at ease; 

It was but the wild blast as it sung through the 
trees.” 


“O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy? 
My daughter shall tend thee with care and with 


joy; 

She oy bear thee so lightly thro’ wet and thro’ 
wild, 

And press thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child.” 


“O father, my father, and saw you not plain 

The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past thro’ the 
rain?” 

“O yes, my loved treasure I knew it full soon; 

It Was the gray willow that danced to the moon.” 


“O come and go with me, no longer delay, 

Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.” 

“O father! O father! now, now keep your hold, 
The Erl-King has seized me—his grasp is so cold!” 


Sore trembled the father; he spurred thro’ the wild 
Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child. 
He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread, 
But, clasp’d to his bosom, the infant was dead! 


FU TINO Tic cccvccwsessevecse snniicnennsene’ Josephine 8. Hunt* 


You kissed me; my head 
Dropped low on your breast, 
With a feeling of shelter 
And infinite rest; . 
While the holy emotions 
My tongue dared not speak 
Flashed up in a flame 
From my heart to my cheek. 
Your arms held me fast— 
Oh, your arms were so bold; 
Heart beat against heart 
In that passionate fold 
Your glances seemed drawing 
My soul through my eyes 
As the sun draws the mist 
From the seas to the skies. 





*Printed by request. 


They might never unclasp 
From that rapturous kiss. 


You kissed me; my heart 
My brain and my will 
In delirious joy 
For a moment stood still. 
Life had for me then 
No temptations, no charms; 
No vista of pleasure 
Outside of your arms. 
And were I this instant 
An angel possessed 
Of the peace and the joy 
That are given the blest, 
I would fling my white robes 
Unrepiningly down— 
I would tear from my forehead 
Its beautiful crown— 
To nestle once more 
In that haven of rest, 
Your lips upon mine, 
My head on your breast. 


You kissed me; my soul 
In a bliss so divine 
Reeled and swooned as a drunken man 
Foolish with wine; 
And I thought ’twere delicious 
To die then, if death 
Would but come while my lips 
Were yet moist with your breath; 
’Twere delicious to die, 
If my heart might grow cold 
While your arms clasped me round 
In that passionate fold. 
And these are the questions 
I ask day and night: 
Must my lips taste no more 
Such exquisite delight? 
Would you care if your breast 
Were my shelter as then, 
And if you were here 
Would you kiss me again? 


PI on csucuccembeceanmaansawcoonesonl Thomas Hood 


‘Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.”—COWPER. 

’Twas twelve o’clock, not twelve at night, 

But twelve o’clock at noon; 
Because the sun was shining bright 

And not the silver moon. 
A proper time for friends to call, 

Or Pots, or Penny Post; 
When, lo! as Pheebe sat at work, 

She saw her Pompey’s ghost! 


Now when a female has a call 
From people that are dead, 

Like Paris ladies she receives 
Her visitors in bed. 

But Pompey’s spirit would not come 
Like spirits that are white, 

Because he was a Blackamoor, 
And wouldn’t show at night! 
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But of all unexpected things 
that happen to us here, 
The most unpleasant is a rise 
ln what is very dear. 
So Pheebe screamed an awful scream 
To prove the seaman’s text, 
That after black appearances, 
White squalls will follow next. 


“Oh, Phoebe dear! Oh, Phoebe dear! 
Don’t go to scream or faint; 

You think because l’m black I am 
The Devil, but I ain't! 

Behind the heels of Lady Lambe 
I walked while I had breath, 

But that is past, and I am now 
A-walking after Death! 


“No murder, though, I come to tell, 
By base and bloody crime; 
So Ponte dear, put off your fits 
To some more fitting time. 
No Coroner, like a boatswain’s mate, 
My body need attack, 
With his round dozen to find out 
Why I have died so black. 


“One Sunday, shortly after tea, 
My skin began to burn, 

As if I had in my inside 
A heater like the urn. 

Delirious in the night I grew, 
And as I lay in bed, 

They say I gathered all the wool 
You see upon my head. 


“His lordship for his Doctor sent, 
My treatment to begin; 

I wish that he had called him out 
Before he called him in! 

For though to physic he was bred, 
And passed at Surgeon’s Hall, 

Te make his post a sinecure, 
He never cured at all! 


“The Doctor looked about my breast 
And then about my back, 

And then he shook his head and said, 
‘Your case looks very black.’ 

And first he sent me hot cayenne, 
And then gamboge to swallow, 

But still my fever would not turn 
To scarlet or to yellow! 


“With madder and with tumeric, 
He made his next attack; 
But neither he nor all his drugs 
Could’ stop my dying black. 
At last I got so sick of life, 
And sick of being dosed, 
One Monday morning I gave up 
My physic and the ghost! 
’ 
“Oh, Phoebe dear, what pain it was 
To sever every tie! 
You know black beetles feel as much 
As giants when they die. 
And if there is a bridal bed, 
Or bride of little worth, 
It’s lying in a bed of mould, 
Along with Mother Earth. 


“Alas! Some happy, happy day, 
In church I hoped to stand, 
And like a muff of sable skin 
Receive your lily hand. 
But sternly with that piebald match, 
My fate untimely clashes; 
For now, like Pompe-double-i, 
I’m sleeping in my ashes! 


“And now farewell! a last farewell! 
I’m wanted down below, 

And have but time enough to add 
One word before I go— 

In mourning crape and bombazine 
Ne’er spend your precious pelf, 

Don’t go in black for me—for I 
Can do it for myself. 


“Henceforth within my grave I rest, 
But Death, who there inherits, 
Allowed my spirit leave to come, 
You seemed so out of spirits; 
But do not sigh, and do not cry, 
By grief too much engrossed, 
Nor for a ghost of color turn 
The color of a ghost! 


“Again, farewell, my Phoebe dear! 
Once more a last adieu! 
For I must make myself as scarce 
As swans of sable hue.” 
From black to gray, from gray to nought 
The shape began to fade— 
And like an egg, though not so white, 
The ghost was newly laid! 
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Give a Rouse (Cavalier Tune)........eeceeceeeeveees Robert Browning 


King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 


King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! 

II. 
Who gave me the goods that went since? 
Who raised me the house that sank once? 


Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you drank once? 


CHORUS. 


King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 


King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! 

ITI. 


To whom used my boy George quaff else, 
By the old fool’s side that begot him? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll’s damned troopers shot him? 


CHORUS. 


King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 


King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 


King Charles! 
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Animal Life: Stories, Studies and Sketches 


i ) a 


SG saben ties srececneed Sclentific American Supplement* 


The numerical value of the rate of increase 
varies enormously in different animals. It evi- 
dently depends not only on the number of off- 
spring which each individual is capable of pro- 
ducing, but also on the period when that individ- 
ual begins to reproduce and on the length of time 
during which the reproduction is maintained. 
Thus, the plant-lice, or Aphides, so common on 
all sorts of plants, both cultivated and wild, have 
always had a great reputation for their enor- 
mous increase and the rapidity with which this 
increase takes place. Here the great increase is 
due not so much to the fact of each individual 
female producing a great number of eggs, but 
rather to the circumstance that each individual 
female begins to reproduce early, and continues to 
do so for a considerable number of days, which is 
a large part of the entire life of the individual. 
For example, observations on the apple-tree plant- 
louse, made in Ohio and published by Mr. Web- 
ster, in 1893, make this apparent. Plant-lice are 
viviparous; and reckoning from the time of birth 
in each case, Mr. Webster found that a winged 

‘female may commence bearing when only seven 
days old, and produce twenty-four young in the 
subsequent eleven days of its life. The wingless 
females are more prolific; they bring forth their 
first-born when six or seven days old; and cases 
are known where one female produced sixty-five 
young in nine days; another, fifty-nine young in 
nineteen days; and since this species also lives 
over the winter in the wheat fields (at least, dur- 
ing mild winters), and females have been found 
reproducing in every month of the year, it is evi- 
dent how, in a very short time, the total number 
of individual plant-lice is increased enormously. 

For the probable minimum rate of increase we 
recall Darwin’s statement as to the elephant, 
which is believed to be the slowest breeder of all 
animals. Here, six young are produced in the 
period of sixty years, which intervene between 
the thirtieth and ninetieth years of the parent. 

Leuckart gives the number of offspring of a 
single Trichina spiralis as 1,500. These young 
are born in active condition, during a period of 
from five to six weeks; so that there is, on an 
average, one birth to each half-hour. Mr. R. S. 





*From a series of lectures on The Means of De- 
fense of Animals, delivered at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, by Philip P. Cal- 
vert, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
righted, 1900, by Philip P. Calvert, Ph.D. 


Copy- 


have attained the weight of five pounds. 


Earll some years ago made extended observations 
on the codfish on the coast of Massachusetts. 
He found that a female codfish reaches maturity 
at the age of four years, by which time it may 
“Evi- 
dence is not wanting to show that a codfish 
spawns every year, and that it deposits the entire 
number of eggs in the ovaries every year.” The 
eggs ripen slowly through a period of six to ten 
weeks, at least. The spawning period extends 
over fully nine months in each year. The num- 
ber of eggs in the ovaries depends on the weight 
of the individual. In a 21-pound cod there were 
2,732,237 eggs; in a 70-pound cod, 9,100,000. Un- 
fortunateiy, the weight of a codfish furnishes no 
approximate clue to its age; so that there is no 
means of determining how old a 70-pound codfish 
may be; but taking the slowest rate at which cod- 
fish have been observed to grow, and the smallest 
number of eggs proportionate to the pound in the 
total weight of the fish, we shall probably be safe 
in asserting that a 70-pound cod is at least twenty 
years old and has shed, during its lifetime, 76,- 
800,000 eggs. 

One of the most prolific individuals is the 
American oyster, of whose eggs Prof Brooks says 
that 9,000,000 is probably less than the true num- 
ber in a medium-sized female; while in an un- 
usually large female about 30,000,000 eggs is the 
probable number. Of the rate of growth of the 
oyster, Prof. Ryder says that “In order that the 
oyster may attain the great size of certain single 
individuals that I have seen, it may take even ten 
years. I should think it would take at least that 
length of time for an oyster to grow until its 
valves would measure 9 inches in length.” Else- 
where he states that oysters twenty-three months 
old, and 2% inches long, are found to have the 
reproductive organs active and that they contain 
ripened spawn. If we assume “the unusually 
large” oyster of Prof. Brooks to be g inches 
long (which is quite a safe estimate), and further 
assume that this oyster had been breeding for 
eight years, it seems possible that during that 
period the oyster had shed 240,000,000 eggs. 

* * * * * * 

In a great number of animals—more especially 
insects—the eggs are placed by the female upon 
or in the substance which is to form the food 
of the larva after hatching: so in the butterflies, 
moths, beetles, carrion insects of various groups, 
etc. The fly “Drosophila amelophila” has the 
habit of laying its eggs in soft, decaying fruit; 
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the egg is provided with two small projecting 
arms that prevent it from slipping down below 
the surface of the soft pulp; for if it should, 
it would be, so to speak, drowned or smothered 
in its food, and since the egg hatches at the upper 
end (the part which remains above the surface of 
the fruit), the larva is in such a position as to 
enable it to feed with the greatest ease and to 
the greatest advantage. The food which is pro- 
vided for the young of many wasps after hatch- 
ing consists of insects which are placed in bur- 
rows, tunnels or mud-cells close to the egg. The 
food-insects which are thus placed may either be 
dead, or alive although paralyzed. When dead, 
they are, of course, liable to decomposition; only 
a few can, therefore, be stored with the egg; and 
when these are consumed by the young larva, the 
parent brings additional dead provender to the 
nest for the benefit of the young (Bembex. Phil- 
anthus). In other, but related, genera (Scolia, 
Sphex), the nest in which the egg is contained is 
provisioned once for all with paralyzed, but still 
living, insects. The paralysis is accomplished by 
the parent wasp stinging the food-insects in one 
or more of their nerve ganglia, so preventing the 
victims from using their jaws or their legs. So 
effective is their paralysis for this purpose that 
experiment has shown that insects so treated may 
live for several weeks. After hatching of the 
wasp-egg, the larva feeds upon these paralyzed 
victims. In several species the wasp-larva’s exist- 
ence has been shown to depend upon the con- 
tinued, living condition of the prey while being 
devoured, and that the head of the devourer must 
remain at the same point at which it was first 
placed upon the body of the victim, otherwise 
the latter is liable to die. It may be that we have 
a peculiar case of preservation of the food sup- 
ply during its consumption, and that changing the 
feeder’s position from the point at which it had 
first broken the skin of its victim would expose 
that broken portion to the entrance of bacteria, or 
of mold, or to dryness resulting from evaporation. 

Just as, in birds, the cuckoo and the cow-bird 
place their eggs in the nests of other species, so 
that their young, when hatched, are fed by fos- 
ter-parents, so it appears that the same habit 
exists in certain insects. Thus the two-winged 
fly, Miltogramma, lays its eggs on the insects with 
which the wasp, Bembex, provisions its nest. The 
larval Miltogramma, on hatching, feeds first on 
this provender, then on the rightful tenant, the 
larval Bembex, and is subsequently furnished with 
fresh insects by the mother Bembex, who seems 
to make no effort to expel, or to kill, the in- 
truders who thus prey with deadly effect on her 


race. (See for details, Sharp’s Insects.) 
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The habit of supplying young animals with the 
disgorged food of the parents is quite widespread. 
Thus, honey is plant-nectar which has been 
changed from cane sugar into grape sugar during 
a sojourn in the crop of the bee. It is subse- 
quently brought up again and placed in cells in 
which the bee’s eggs have been laid or may subse- 
quently be placed; it may be mixed with more or 
less pollen. So, also, ants feed their young, as 
well as the full-grown individuals, with the re- 
gurgitated contents of the forepart of their ali- 
mentary canal. Audubon says of the passenger 
pigeon, “The old bird introduces its bill into the 
mouth of the young one and disgorges the con- 
tents of its crop”; and of the carrion crow, or 
black vulture, “The young are fed by regurgita- 
tion almost in the same manner as pigeons, and 
are abundantly supplied with food.” When it is 
recalled that the black vulture feeds upon car- 
rion (as its other name indicates) and re- 
gurgitates this carrion to feed the young, it will 
be seen what a peculiar (and disgusting!) case of 
providing for the food supply of the young this is. 

The possibility of feeding the young with dis- 
gorged parental food, as found among social in- 
sects like the ants and bees, is accompanied by 
another advantage, namely, that some, at least, of 
the full-grown individuals of the colony are al- 
ways with the young, able to supply them with 
food without going to seek it and thus giving 
them, at the same time, the protection of their 
presence. In other animals, such as birds and 
some insects, as some of the wasps to which we 
have already referred, a great element of danger 
is introduced when the parents, one or both, leave 
the nest to obtain additional food. The mammals 
have avoided or overcome this difficulty by a 
means which is, to a certain extent, like that of 
the ants, that they feed the young with a product 
of their own internal organs, milk; and, as the 
mother is not separated from her young thereby, 
a greater protection is afforded. 

The secretion of milk occurs in all the mam- 
mals, although qualitatively it may be different in 
the lowest group, or Monotremes (represented by 
the peculiar duckbill of Australia and its relative, 
the Echidna, where the egg is either simply 
hatched in the sand or is received into the brood- 
pouch of the mother Echidna). Here the milk- 
glands appear to be modified sweat-glands; 
whereas, in all other mammals, they are modified 
oil-glands. 

Apparently the only other instance of the young 
feeding upon the secretion of the parents is that 
of the pigeon. For two or three days previous to 
the hatching of the egg, and for the same period 
afterward, the crop of both parents acquires the 
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power of secreting “milk,” which, mixed with food 
in the crop, is fed to the young. Pigeon’s milk is 
quite similar to that of mammals; it does not 
contain any sugar, however, and the proportion 
of water is less. In this aspect of the subject it 
is of some importance to point out that a further 
protection of the food supply of the young ob- 
tains in all larve of bees, ants, wasps, and, in 
fact, all those hymenopterous insects related to 
them (Aculeates), by reason of the stomach lack- 
ing any posterior exit; consequently, no fouling 
of the food supply stored up within the nest can 
take place. 
* x x * * * 

When two species of animals habitually live 
together, neither at the expense of the other, but 
deriving some advantage from the association, 
such are said to be commensals or messmates. 
Frequently, the advantage which one of the com- 
mensals obtains is protection by means of the de- 
fenses of the other. Thus, many small fishes, ap- 
parently devoid of any special defensive means 
of their own, are found living within the digestive 
cavity of sea-anemones and medusz, which are 
amply provided with stinging cells (nematocysts). 
Lieutenant C. C. de Crespigny wrote (1869) of the 
sea-anemone “Actinia crassimornis”: It is found 
at Labrian in various habitats—sometimes dom- 
iciled in rows along the horizontal fissures of 
sandstone rocks (the positions being chosen so 
that at low water they may be just awash), in 
other cases surrounding and covering a mass of 
exposed dead madrepore (coral). It is also found 
attached to rocks or dead coral some inches under 
the surface of the sand, and from this vantage 
ground protruding or withdrawing its tentacula 
at pleasure, so that when they are withdrawn 
the animal is no longer visible. On a calm even- 
ing, when the tide is out, one may observe with 
advantage the sympathy which appears to exist 
between this animal and the little fish called ‘“Prem- 
nas biaculeatus.” The Actinia is in a state of 
quiescence, allowing its tentacula to float and move 
about freely in obedience to the impulse of each 
ripple of the water, they being now supple, pointed 
at the extremities, and gravitating downward. A 
Premnas now passes over the Anemone, and im- 
mediately the tentacula become erect and diverge 
as if galvanized, while their extremities become 
clubby and phosphorescent. The fish hovers over 
it, gently rubbing the tentacula with his pectoral 
fins, and so will remain for some time. The hand- 
net is passed quietly down under the Anemone, 
and the alarmed fish, instead of swimming away, 
dives into the body of its friend, the tentacles 
closing over it, and thus burying it in a living 
tomb. The hand of the captor now disturbs the 


fish in its hidden retreat, and upon its again rush- 
ing forth from its hiding-place the net is drawn 
to the surface of the water and the little fellow 
captured. In captivity I have known an 
Anemone live in perfect harmony with a Premnas 
for nearly a year. On the other hand, I 
have known a fish to live in a tub for a long time 
without the society of an Anemone. 

Such protection is, however, purchased too 
dearly at times. Coming nearer home, Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz says of the jelly-fish “Dactylometra 
quinqueccirra,” which he found at Naushon, on the 
Massachusetts coast, “This Pelagia is always ac- 
companied by a species of Clupeoid, found in the 
folds of the fringes of the actinostome (mouth). 
Moving along with the jelly-fish, which, when 
they are pushed off accidentally, rush back to their 
place of shelter. From twenty to thirty specimens 
have been found swimming in the fringes of the 
actinostome. It is strange that the fish should go 
there for shelter, for every once in a while one 
of them pays the penalty by being swallowed, 
without this disturbing the others in the least; 
they in their turn find food in the lobes of the 
actinostome, and even eat the folds themselves, 
until their turn comes to be used as food. I have 
seen in this way three fishes eaten during the 
course of as many days.” It may be that in this in- 
stance the food to be obtained is the attraction 
to the fish, rather than the protection afforded 
by the surrounding tentacles of the jelly-fish, 
but that the protection should result incidentally 
renders the habit on the part of the fish none 
the less a means of defense. 

* * * * * * 

It would be interesting to know how far the 
habit of cleansing the body is a means of defense 
against living foes to those animals which per- 
form such an operation. Among insects this per- 
formance frequently occurs, and has probably been 
witnessed by every one in the common house-fly. 
Quite complicated structures exist on the legs of 
bees, ants and other hymenoptera for the removal 
of dust from the antenne. Many insects brush 
off the dust which accumulates on their eyes, and 
this is doubtless to enable them to see more 
clearly. So, also, the cleansing of the antenn 
is, most likely, for the purpose of freeing their 
delicate sensory organs from dust and dirt. The 
hind legs are often employed to rub off the abdo- 
men and the wings; and M. Coupin states that 
in so doing they dislodge mites which not infre- 
quently infest these parts. Since these mites are 
external parasites, cleansing would in this case 
be unquestionably a means of defense against 
enemies. Similarly, in the case of man, cleans- 
ing the body is an important means of defense; 
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and even at the present time physicians occa- 
sionally meet with individuals who, owing to filthy 
habits, have been seriously afflicted with external 
parasitic insects. At the same time it must be 
pointed out that many parasitic insects, after hav- 
ing used their legs to clean various parts of their 
bodies, subsequently clean the legs by drawing 
them through the mouth. This recalls the cleans- 
ing of their bodies by many mammals, such as 
dogs, cats, cows and horses, by licking with the 
tongue. Since this act is known to be the means 
of introducing various internal parasites into the 
body, such as certain tapeworms in the dog, and 
bot-flies in the horse and perhaps, also, in oxen, 
it is likely that it may have the same result in 
insects. 
* * * * * * 

With respect to the effects of temperature upon 
animals, and the defense which the latter may 
make against them, Quinton (1896) has made 
some suggestions of a general kind which are 
quite interesting. The temperature which pre- 
sides at the chemical reactions of life (that is, in 
the processes which are involved in digestion, 
respiration, etc.) is due to two factors: first, the 
temperature of the surrounding medium; .sec- 
ondly, the heat-producing power peculiar to the 
animal itself. The fossil flora shows that the 
temperature of the globe has been constantly de- 
creasing. Invertebrates and lower vertebrates 
possess little or no power to raise their body-tem- 
perature above that of the surrounding media. 
Since these animals made their appearance at 
times when the globe was much warmer than at 
present, they did not then need such a power. 
Various reptiles and fishes to-day show body-tem- 
peratures considerably higher than that of man 
when they live in highly heated atmosphere, or 
highly heated water—temperatures which would 
indicate a feverish condition in him. On the other 
hand, when the temperature of the surrounding 
medium falls, their temperature falls also, and 
they become more or less torpid. Yet they sur- 
vive because of certain modifications of their 
vital chemical phenomena. The principal fact of 
this kind known is while the pepsin of the gastric 
juices of mammals digests food only at about 
38° C., that of a reptile is still active when the 
temperature is near the freezing point. As the 
earth became cooler and cooler, Quinton says that 
animals became divided into two groups: one of 
ancient, the other of recent appearance on the 
globe. The members of the ancient group, having 
ceased their evolution at warmer periods of time, 
have only acquired a feeble heat-producing power, 
the feebleness of which is proportional to their 
antiquity. That is, the less the power which an 


animal possesses of producing heat within itself 
so as to raise its own body-temperature, the older 
that group of animals is with regard to its ap- 
pearance on the earth. Here he places the duck- 
bill, with a body-temperature of 25° C., when the 
surrounding temperature is 20° C.; the Echidna, 
whose body-temperature is 30° at 19° of the air; 
the oppossum, 33° at 20°; the armadillo, 34° at 
16°; the hippopotamus, 35.3° at 11°; the vampire 
bat, 35.5° at 18°; the elephant, 35.9° at 11°, and 
so on increasing. All these temperatures are 
lower, more or less, than that of man, whose body- 
temperature is 37.5°. The second, or modern, 
group consists of animals which, having pro- 
longed their evolution into the colder ages, have 
progressively acquired a greater heat-producing 
power, tending thus to maintain the high vital 
temperatures of ancient times. Here we have 
man, apes, rodents, carnivores, artiodactyles (the 
even-toed ungulates) and birds, with body-tem- 
peratures ranging from 37.5° to 42°. 

It must be remembered that many animals do 
not possess any defenses against the winter tem- 
peratures of temperate regions, as is seen by the 
relatively few active insects to be met with in 
that part of the year. The survival of most 
animals through the cold season is accomplished 
by a passive stage of existence, such as the egg, 
or the pupa, protected by enclosing membranes; 
or by the animal itself burrowing deeply into 
the earth, or into logs; or by migrating into deeper 
and usually warmer water, or to the vicinity of 
springs; or by concealing themselves in sheltered 
crevices, in caves, or under stones. Yet we must 
be careful in asserting too freely that animals 
perish in consequence of ordinary winter tem- 
perature. In such apparent cases it may be that’ 
scarcity of food is the immediate cause of death. 

A direct protection against low temperature is 
afforded by increased thickness of the hair, fur, 
or feathers with which the exterior of the body 


is covered. Instances are seen by comparing the 


living Indian and African elephants, inhabiting 
warm regions, and whose hairs are short, few and 
dry, with the extinct mammoth, an inhabitant of 
cold climates, and which possessed a thick, woolly 
fur; yet the mammoth belongs to the same genus 
as the elephants. The Arabian horses have short, 
shiny hair, while those of Norway and Iceland 
have thick and tufted fleece. So, also, horses and 
many other mammals inhabiting temperate zones 
acquire a much thicker fur in winter, and shed 
it again on the approach of summer. Similar 
changes in the thickness of the plumage has been 
noted in the grouse, and Mr. W. Stone has pointed 
out to me the greater thickness of the winter 
plumage, especially on the feet, of the ptarmigan. 
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Are plants conscious, living things? Putting aside 
the “poet’s dream and idle vaunt of song,” the ques- 
tion is a legitimate one. Science knows no limit to 
the scope of its inquiries. Nor may we ignore this 
particular inquiry on the ground that it is a mere 
speculation. Ahab, the Hebrew king, was slain by 
au arrow shot from a bow “drawn at a venture,” and 
more than one starting discovery in science has 
been achieved by a similar arrow of thought. But 
when we ask, “Are plants conscious, living things?” 
we must take care that the answer is a logical in- 
duction from the accumulated facts obtained by 
careful and competent investigation. We know that 
plants grow by eating and drinking, that they sleep, 
marry and produce offspring, avoid darkness, seek 
the light, and follow the sun in its course. We know 
also that they have a circulation of vital fluid, and 
that in some cases, at least, there exists a normal 
electric current, with the negative variation under- 
gone by that current, due to the conversion of the 
electromotive force into mechanical work. Still, 
this is not an evidence of consciousness, it is no 
proof that plants possess intelligence. They do 
possess reflex action, but whether they have the 
power of voluntary action is still a question to 
which there is no answer. The truly scientific mind 
will not “pooh-pooh” the idea that they have, but 
will wait and work at investigation which will enable 
us to affirm or deny. Such thoughts as these are 
called up by the following extract: 


Are Plants Able to Think ?,.........+- Philadelphia North American 


Almost surely plants have not only life, but also 
intelligence. Science has long recognized the pos- 
sibility of purposeful actions on the part of vege- 
table life. The observations of florists and fruit 
growers are worth more than theories. Mr. Kel- 
logg, an unusually observant and experienced 
fruit grower of Michigan, makes the positive 
announcement that plants are endowed with some 
of the distinct qualities of mind; that they are 
able to look after their own well-being within 
limits; that they know their friends and respond 
to kindness; that they have their affinities and 
courtships and are capable of pleasure and pain. 
The time may come when men will consider our 
long-accepted ideas of plant life as this age looks 
upon the doctrine of a former Italian school of 
philosophers, that the lower animals are without 
the power of feeling, and that their expressions 
of pain and pleasure are merely reflex actions. 
We now recognize not only the instinct, but also 
the intelligence of the whole animal worid. The 
emphatic statement of Mr. Kellogg will surprise 
the ignorant, who are usually credulous, more 
than those who have a special knowledge of com- 
parative physiology. It was discovered long ago 
that plants have a circulatory system anda cir- 


culating fluid analogous to the food-bearing blood 
of animal life, and there has been a suggestion 
of a vegetable nervous system. All are familiar 
with the peculiarities of certain sensitive plants 
which respond to touch, and it has been shown 
that individual plants may acquire habits. An 
authority that is not to be rejected lightly has 
conceived the possibility of teaching a plant to 
bow at a particular hour—if it could be made to 
live for centuries and could be bent at that hour 
every day. 

A planter of St. Mary's, La., whose truthful- 
ness is vouched for by the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, relates an experience in his own home. 
His daughter had a morning glory in a box on a 
window ledge. Recently she observed a delicate 
tendril reaching out toward a nail on the side cas- 
ing. She marked the position of the tendril on the 
wood with a pencil and then shifted the nail an 
inch lower. Next day the little feeler had deflected 
itself noticeably, and was again heading for the 
nail. The marking and shifting were repeated 
four or five times, always with the same results, 
and finally one night the tendril, which had grown 
considerably, managed to reach the coveted sup- 
port and coiled tightly around it. At the same 
time another bunch of tendrils had been making 
for a hook. Just before it reached its destination 
the daughter strung a cord across the window 
sash directly above. It was then a choice between 
the old love and the new, and as the morning 
glory always prefers a cord to any other support, 
it was not long in making up its—what? Mind? 
In a few hours it began to lift toward the twine, 
and the next day took a firm grip. 

The phenomena of reflex action and of un- 
conscious cerebration in health have helped to 
reconstruct our ideas about mind. Since there 
are processes that have been called mental which 
can go on independently of the brain, to say that 
plants may have a kind of mental life is not as 
rash as the doctrine of the Italian philosophers 
that the lower animals are insensible to pain. 
However, until a complex nervous system is found 
in the forms of vegetable life we need not credit 
the fable that Orpheus, by the sweetness of his 
music, made the trees to follow him. 


The plants which may be said to have originated 
the question involved in the preceding passage are 
the climbers and those which exhibit various phases 
of vegetable irritability. It is among the latter that 

we meet with. some of the most astounding 
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mysteries of plant life. The sensitive plant, in par- 
ticular, and others which show similar irritability 
in a less degree, close their leaves on being touched 
or shaken. The Hedysarum gyrans of India sets 
up a motion independent, as far as observation 
reaches, of all external influences. Without any 
excitement by heat, light, wind, rain or touch, a 
single leaflet, sometimes a whole leaf, will begin to 
oscillate or gyrate, and after continuing the motion 
for an indefinite time will as suddenly become 
quiescent. Insectivorous plants, however, afford us 
most food for thought. These marvels of the 
vegetable kingdom appear to need more nitrogen 
for food than they can derive from the ordinary 
sources of supply. This nitrogen is obtained from 
animal matter in the form of insects, which are 
secured in various ways. The  Pitcher-plants, 
whether the Nepenthes of tropical Asia, or the Side- 
saddle plants of eastern and western North 
America, merely allure the insects with secretions 
and entrap them by purely mechanical means; but 
there are others which, to the casual observer, 
would seem almost to exercise volition. These, 
such as the sundews and Venus’ Fly-trap, actually 
digest their captures by means of secretions which 
are analogous to the gastric fluid of animals. The 
following article is a description of the insectivor- 
ous plant commonly called Venus’ Fly-trap: 

I i frrinbind-xcunsesera }cesbenseaweansian New York Herald 


No more remarkable collection of strange and 
curious plants exists anywhere in the world than 
is to be found in the Botanic Garden at Wash- 
ingtqn. They afford a notion of what Dame 
Nature can do when she indulges her fancy in 
the creative line. Everybody has heard of in- 
sect-eating plants, such as the “vegetable butcher,” 
as it is called, to which botanists have given the 
unnecessarily long name of Dionza muscipula. 
It is found growing in North Carolina bogs, steal- 
ing along close to the ground and literally extend- 
ing its jaws for the capture of such insects— 
flies particularly—as may venture within its reach. 
Not one gaping mouth, but thousands, does it 
hold ready for welcoming its victims, each leaf 
being so constructed as to form a trap. These 
traps are somewhat the shape of clam shells, 
with rows of long teeth at the edges, and are 
baited with a sweetish substance, which attracts 
flies. Unsuspectingly the insect walks in, and 
thereupon comes into contact with six micro- 
scopic hairs which grow inside of the-clam shell 
and serve the plant as feelers. The instant these 
are touched the two valves of the leaf close with 
a snap and imprison the fly, whose exit is pre- 
vented by the teeth. 

Naturalists say that this plant exhibits an in- 
telligence more nearly approaching that of ani- 
mals than is displayed by any other vegetable 
species. It prepares a lure for a definite purpose 
and is notified of the presence of the prey by 
what corresponds to a system of nerves. There- 
upon it springs the trap and forthwith proceeds 


to devour the luckless prisoner, which is first 
crushed to death between the toothed jaws and 
then absorbed by a sort of digestion, this last 
process requiring some days. It is a true car- 
nivorous plant, and in winter, when insects are 
scarce, Mr. Smith, the Superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens, feeds his specimens of Dionza 
muscipula with finely chopped beef and hashed 
earth worms, which are readily accepted. This 
botanical curiosity is very rare and likely to be- 
come extinct before long, inasmuch as it cannot 
be raised from seed and does not live long under 
cultivation. 

There are other kinds of insect-eating plants, 
which distil liquors for the purpose of capturing 
their prey. Most of them come from the island 
of Borneo, but some are natives of the United 
States, one being from North Carolina and an- 
other from Mount Shasta. The special peculiar- 
ity of these vegetable whisky shops, as Mr. Smith 
calls them, is that they supply, in their pitcher- 
like receptacles, which are modified leaves, hard 
alcoholic liquor for the entertainment and un- 
doing of their hapless customers, and to keep 
the rain and dew from diluting their contents, the 
pitchers ate usually provided with lids. As yet 
no chemist has succeeded in making satisfactory 
analyses of the liquors dispensed by the different 
kinds of whisky shops, each of which appears to 
cater to a special class of customers. For exam- 
ple, the North Carolina species attracts blue-bottle 
flies almost exclusively, while the plant from 
Mount Shasta depends for patronage chiefly upon 
gnats, and one from Mount Kini-balu, in Borneo, 
is sought only by cockroaches. Evidently the in- 
toxicants offered in the vegetable bottles are not 
all alike, one being preferred by this sort of in- 
sect and another by that. But by far the most 
wonderful of the living “gin-mills” from Borneo 
are two which respectively invite slugs and frogs. 
The species affected by slugs has external ridges 
to guide those mollusks to the brim of the vessel, 
around the interior edge of which is a row of teeth 
to prevent them from getting out again, while 
the one patronized by frogs has each of its pitch- 
ers ornamented with a long and sharp thorn or 
spike projecting inward and downward, upon 
which Mr. Frog is impaled when he attempts to 
emerge. So far as insects are concerned, they are 
kept from escaping by means of microscopic hairs 
which line the inside of the receptacles described, 
all pointing downward. 


It is worth while to add to the foregoing de- 
scription of Venus’ Fly-trap that if the sensitive fila- 
ments on the leaves are touched by any kind of body 
the leaves close. If such a body yields nitrogen, the 
leaves will remain closed for many days, while 
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slowly digesting; but if no nitrogen is forthcoming, 
they will open within twenty-four hours. If, how- 
ever, the sensitive filaments are avoided, a non- 
nitrogenous body excites no motion, but a nitrogen- 
yielding one, if at all damp, causes the leaves to 
close. It is therefore evident that there are two 
kinds of action, one mechanical and the other 
chemical. It would be a mistake, moreover, to sup- 
pose that the leaves are always ready for a meal. 
An individual leaf will not, in a state of nature, di- 
gest more than twice or thrice at the most during 
its life, and it is possible to kill the leaves by excit- 
ing Ov ermuch their digestive powers. Experiments 
have shown that the plants can be readily killed by 
feeding too much flesh. 

Of a totally different nature is the incident re- 
corded in the following passage, and it is difficult 
to understand why the plant captures the insects 
which visit its flowers, except on the supposition 
that the structure of its blossoms is specialized for 
some insect peculiar to its native country: 


Flowers Which Catch Insects...........0eeeeeees Chicago Chronicle 


The mutual interdependence of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms is generally recognized by 
students of nature and many remarkable instances 
appear wherein instinct and impulse aid in the 
accomplishment of certain purposes. Nature, in 
order to maintain a better average in her products, 
seems to have ordained that certain flowers shall 
be cro#s-fertilized—that is to say, that their seeds 
shall Be made fruitful by the pollen from other 
flowers of the same species. One mode of pro- 
viding for this result is seen in the orchidacee 
and asclepiadacez, in which the pollen is grouped 
in definite masses called pollinia, to prevent it 
from being blown around promiscuously. These 
flowers need insect aid to transfer their pollen, 
and the contrivances to this end to take advantage 
of the services of their insect allies are most 
astonishing. Usually the insect in its search for 
nectar dislodges some of the pollen or pollinia 
and bears it to the next flower it visits. This 
is the ordinary course of procedure, resulting, as 
intended, in the cross-fertilization of the species 
affected, and one marvels at the elaborate co- 
ordination of agencies needed to affect the result. 

Sometimes it happens that the intricate devices 
of nature do not result so happily. Among the 
plants which are adapted for cross-fertilization is 
physianthus albeus (sraugia), a shrubby vine 
from New Zealand, belonging to the asclepia- 
daceez. A number of specimens of this plant have 
bloomed the past summer in the perennial border 
in Lincoln Park. As a result of the singular 
construction of the flowers of the physianthus, 
moths, butterflies, ants and other insects are 


caught when they visit it for nectar; and, as their 
lives usually pay the forfeit, they are unable to 
carry away the pollinia to fertilize the flowers. 
As the physianthus has no provision to receive 
any benefit from the death of its victims, it is 
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fair to suppose that their destruction is an acci- 
dental mishap made possible by the introduction 
of the plant into new territory inhabited by insects 
unsuited to its structural peculiarities. 

We are accustomed to admire the beautiful 
adaptation of nature’s means and ends, but here 
is something entirely different. Here are insects 
punished by a lingering death for trying to do 
that which nature evidently meant that they 
should do. Here are pollen masses specially pre- 
pared to be carried off by visiting insects which 
the anthers of the same flowers are admirably 
constructed to prevent them from doing, thus 
effecting a positive injury to the plant, tending 
toward its extermination by barring the perfect- 
ing of seeds. Who shall reconcile the .contradic- 
tion? 

The most frequent victim of the flower is the 
medium-sized brown moth, plusia biloba. Last 
summer a single plant caught thirty of this species 
of moth. In one case two of these moths were 
found hanging from one corolla. Other moths 
besides the plusia are also caught, but less fre- 
quently. The whitish boll worm butterfly is 
caught occasionally, but seems to be able to ex- 
tricate itself in some cases. A butterfly of this 
species was seen to visit a physianthus flower, sip 
from the nectary and carry off the pollinia to a 
second flower, from which it was unabie to es- 
cape. In another case a plusia found entrapped 
had a second pair of pollinia on its proboscis, 
showing that it had previously visited a flower 
and escaped. By far the most remarkable capture 
made by the physianthus was the hawk moth 
or sphinx (deilephila lineata), six of which were 
caught during the past summer. 

The manner in which this flower captures its 
visitors is this: In each of the five angles of the 
inflated base of the corolla is a small brown 
grooved oval body, connecting a pair of pollinia 
across the channel separating the vise-like jaws 
of the anthers. The moth inserts its proboscis 
through this groove into the channel beneath to 
reach the nectar, displacing the pair of pollinia, 
which adhere firmly to the proboscis by the groove 
of the brown connective. Here the programme 
seems to go wrong, and when the moth tries to 
get away, it is held in a death grip by the ap- 
proximating jaws of the neighboring anthers. 
Whether this result is due to a contraction of the 
anthers or to some other agency not understood 
remains to be demonstrated. Insects as small 
and hardy as ants are caught and crushed in these 
jaws. Three of them were found in one corolla. 
It can easily be inferred from existing circum- 
stances that the chances of physianthus albeus 
maturing seed without human aid are very slight. 
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Last summer by hand fertilization three large 
pods of good seed were obtained, from which 
grew some vigorous plants. The former stock 
of the plant produced from cuttings caught only 
plusia moths, while the flowers this summer seem 
to catch all insects that visit them. 


The observations recorded in the preceding article 
are valuable, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
continued, for it will be interesting to see whether 
the plant, which so evidently depends upon insect- 
fertilization, will adapt itself to its changed surround- 
ings. There are few studies which are so inviting 
and absorbing as that of the various methods 
adopted in nature for securing the fertilization of 
flowers, on which the continuance of the species de- 
pends. We are able to give an interesting instance 
in the following: 

The G008e PIARE......ccccccccccccccccecrcccccsccsecs Popular Science 

This is probably the most unique production 
of nature. It is a native of Guatemala. Botani- 
cally, it is known as Aristolochia gigas, Birthwort 
family; variety, Sturtevantii. The variety is so 
named in honor of Mr. Sturtevant, of California, 
who brought the plant to the World’s Fair. It 
was not known as “Goose plant” until the year 
following. A convention of florists visited the 
plant for study. “What shall we call it?” was 
asked. Mr. Thorpe, manager of Horticultural 
Hall, at the Fair, exclaimed, “Call it the Goose 
plant !” 

The name is truly descriptive. Its bud has the 
perfect shape of a goose, with head and neck 
proudly arched, as if floating in the water. The 
average length of a bud is sixteen inches. As it 
bursts into bloom, the breast opens, showing a 
delicate cone-shaped orifice, lined with a rich pur- 
ple, velvety surface, simply exquisite in coloring 
and tracing. In full bloom it resembles an enor- 
mous leaf about fifty inches in circumference. It 
has a long string-like tail two feet six inches in 
length. In some respects it resembles the Night- 
blooming Cereus. It makes its growth during the 
night, and all bloom is put forth in the silence of 
darkness. Further, it blooms but to fade. The 
bud expands into full bloom in three days, but the 
flower withers in a day. 

Its perfume, however, is decidedly different 
from that of the Queen of the Night. The bud 
has no odor, but that of the bloom is an almost 
unbearable stench, exactly like that of decaying 
meat. It attracts the regular blue-bottle, or car- 
rion fly, and swarms of them are buzzing about 
the strangely beautiful though repulsive flower. 
These flies are its agents of fertilization. It is a 
carrier plant. The odor of decaying meat lures 
the flies to the orifice of the flower. On and on 
they walk, deep into the throat of the flower— 
never to escape. The deep nap lining of the ori- 
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fice inclines down into the throat of the blossom. 
Consequently, the flies find it very easy and com- 
fortable walking in; but, if they wish to come out, 
or to retrace their way, they strike snags. Once 
in, there is a high, curved phalanx which makes 
escape hopeless. The great throat of a flower 
when cut open reveals a surprising and hideous 
sight, for it is a mass of corruption, teeming with 
maggots. 

A peculiarity of this plant is that it blooms best 
under high cultivation. It very rarely blooms in 
its native soil. So remarkable is the appearance 
of a flower that the natives regard it with awe 
and reverence, ana hold feasts in its honor. There 
are specimens of this plant in New York, Chicago, 
France, Germany and England, but none of them, 
have ever attained much bloom. When they have 
bloomed at all the flowers have been exceedingly 
small. The plant described in the present paper 
is at St. Louis in the Tower Grove Park green- 
house. It is a heavy vine covering one large wall 
of the hot house, with a wealth of over one hun- 
dred buds and flowers in full bloom. No Goose 
plant has ever blossomed like this one, and no 
such flowers were ever before seen in this country 
or in any other. To Mr. John Gurney, the super- 
intendent, belongs the glory of this phenomenal 
wealth of flower. He makes no secret of his 
success. It is this: strong feeding (the plant is 
a gourmand) and strong pruning. 

Thousands of visitors have been to view this 
strange plant. Upon seeing it the first expression 
is usually a disappointed “Why, it has no feath- 
ers!” It might be called the “Whew” plant, for 
nine out of every ten who cautiously sniff the 
beautiful bloom give vent to a long-drawn-out 
and astonished “W-h-e-w!” Needless to add, they 
beat a very hasty retreat. In the case of the 
Goose plant—“distance lends enchantment.” 

The leaves, roots, stems, in fact all parts of the 
plant, are an infallible antidote against the bites 
of all poisonous insects and reptiles. Bites of the 
most venomous snakes are absolutely harmless 
with a Goose plant at hand. Travelers relate that 
all poisonous reptiles and insects shun this plant 
—except when they have been bitten. Then they 
seek it. Humboldt says that while traveling 
through Central America he saw two snakes en- 
gaged in deadly combat. One was mortally 
wounded. It immediately went for a Goose plant 
near by, and greedily devoured the healing leaves. 
Humboldt captured the snake, while in its torpid 
state and treated it with the leaves. The snake 
recovered. The native of Guatemala never travels 
without carrying a small sack of the roots of this 
plant in his pocket. Thus equipped he is never 
molested by insects or reptiles of any sort. 
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Bacteria in BIOSSOMS,........ccec ee ceseeececececs New York Tribune 


Probably no one cause has contributed so 
much to the prolonging of human life within the 
last few years as the discovery that many forms 
of disease are due to bacteria. This revelation 
has led to the adoption of precautions by in- 
dividuals and communities that would have been 
neglected otherwise. Our water supply is guarded 
from contamination, not as jealously as it should 
be, but nevertheless with some show of watch- 
fulness. 

Particular pains are now being taken to prevent 
the transportation of tuberculosis germs in milk 
from diseased cows. Last year there was a good 
deal of talk about the pernicious activity of flies 
in carrying typhoid bacteria on their toes from 
place to place. Every few months indeed there 
comes some fresh announcement of a source of 
danger that has hitherto been unsuspected. Among 
the latest suggestions of this kind is the alleged 
discovery by Dr. Domingos Freire, of Rio Janeiro, 
that flowers are haunted by microbes. The state- 
ment is not an incredible one. The air is so full 
of all kinds of bacteria, good and bad, and the 
construction of a flower is so well adapted to 
afford refuge for such organisms, that one might 
easily believe the story. Moreover, flowers are 
visited by countless bees and flies, which may 
themselves be bearers of contagion, and against 
which the flowers have established no quarantine. 

Dr. Freire has been conducting a set of in- 
teresting experiments. He gathered a quantity of 
flowers in a garden that was situated several miles 
outside the city of Rio Janeiro, and about 175 
feet above sea level—in a locality that would seem 
to be comparatively free from unwholesome in- 
fluences. Here are some of the results he is said 
to have reached. The “Hibiscus rosasinensis,” 
a green-house flower related to the hollyhock 
and the mallows, was found to contain a hitherto 
unknown micrococcus. Whether it is a dangerous 
creature or a harmless one has not been ascer- 
tained. In the Rothschild rose one could find 
the organism known as “Leptothrix ochracea,” 
easily recognized by the yellowish, rusty hue that 
it imparts to the cultures. This particular lepto- 
thrix inhabits stagnant water, and is a suspect, 
though never formally convicted of murder. The 
Gallic rose furnished colonies of two different 
species of microbes: One showed the character- 
istics of the organism that accompanies pus; the 


other has not yet been identified. Two kinds were | 


also found in the blossom of a climbing plant that 
Dr. Friere calls a “cardinal flower.” And in the 
peach blossom he discovered the “Bacillus pyo- 
cyanéus.” 

If the Brazilian investigator has not deceived 
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himself, then, by some carelessness in his methods, 
there are disease-producing microbes in flowers. 
But whether they could get out agai and infect 
the person who sniffed the fragrant blossoms is 
another question. The surfaces on which these 
organisms were discovered were more or less 
sticky. Most flowers secrete a viscous fluid; and 
any microbe that was caught on anther, stigma 
or petal that was coated therewith would be im- 
prisoned for life. He could no more release him- 
self than a fly could from sticky fly-paper. Until 
the subject is looked into more fully, and efforts 
are made to cultivate bacteria removed from 
flowers by a light draught of air passing over 
them, one need not worry over the matter. Even 
then a way will be found to disinfect flowers and 
render them harmless, if they are not so already. 
It will never be necessary to boycott them. 

Not the least curious of the announcements 
made by Dr. Freire are his conclusions on other 
points. He declares that there is a close resem- 
blance between the hue of a flower and that of 
the microbe inhabiting it. The light tint of a 
Rothschild rose, he says, is matched by the 
“Leptothrix ochracea” culture. Again, the color- 
ing matter of the anthers of the “Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis” is of the same shade as the progeny of 
its microbe. In like manner, it is added, the 
microbes emit an odor that resembles that of the 
flowers they reside in. If, in the Brazilian’s tests, 
the perfume was exhaled by the identical microbe 
that was taken from the flower, one might sup- 
pose that it was acquired and not natural. But 
if it was betrayed by the offspring, and not the 
original specimen, then the case would be more 
significant. Enough is not yet known about the 
experiments to determine clearly whether it was 
parent or progeny that possessed this remarkable 
trait. 

Dr. Freire goes on, however, to conclude 
that flowers derive both hue and odor from the 
microbes in them. Until these ideas are cor- 
roborated independently by other investigators, 
it would be well to suspend judgment in regard 
to them. It is too soon, certainly, to accept them. 
Microbes have such an active share in some of the 
other processes of nature—fermentation, the 
purification of water in sand filters, the enrich- 
ment of the soil and the making of butter—that it 
is possible that they may have been concerned 
in the chemical reactions that give rise to color 
and fragrance in flowers. If one must associate 
microbes with flowers in his mind at all, it would 
be much pleasanter to think of them as perform- 
ing work of this sort than as endangering the 
health of the human beings who have hitherto 
found them a source of unalloyed delight. 
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Some Latin Vehicles.......0eeeee0e Scientific American Supplement 

The “currus” was a two-wheeled chariot or 
cart, which was entered at the rear, and was 
closed in front. It was designed to accommodate 
two persons—the driver and another individual, 
both standing—and was drawn by two, three, four 
or more horses. The “currus triumphalis” was 
the chariot that carried the Roman general in 
his triumph. It was not open behind like the 
ordinary chariot, but was circular and closed all 
around. Reproductions of it are frequently seen 
on Roman medals. The “tensa” or “thensa” was 
a ceremonial chariot upon which the images of the 
gods were carried with great pomp in circus per- 
formances. The “pilentum” was employed by 
Roman ladies on féte and gala days, while the 
“carpentum” was in daily use. This latter was 
provided with two wheels, a hood and curtains 
that drew aside. It was capable of accommo- 
dating two or three persons, and was usually 
drawn by mules. The name “cisium” was given 
to a light carriage—a sort of two-wheeled chaise 
with accommodations for two persons. Two lead- 
ers were sometimes harnessed to it. The “car- 
ruca” or “carucha,” whence the Italian word “car- 
roza,” and from the latter the French word “car- 
rosse,” was, according to some Latin authors, a 
very costly ornamented carriage. Others employ 
the term “carruca” in a more general sense, and 
designate the same vehicle by the name of “car- 
ruca” and “rheda.” This latter was provided with 
several seats, and somewhat resembled our present 
jaunting car. The “esseda” or “essedum,” like the 
“rheda,” was known to the Gauls before being 
adopted at Rome. It was a vehicle open in front, 
but closed behind and drawn by two horses. It 
was used in war. The “covinus” also was a war 
vehicle employed by the Belgians and the ancient 
Bretons. It was armed with scythes. This same 
name designates a traveling carriage which was 
employed by the Romans. “Benna,” a Gaulish 
word, designates a four-wheeled vehicle made of 
osier. Finally, the “arcera” resembled a huge box 
(“areca”) through its construction of boards. It 
was used in Rome as a sort of ambulance for the 
carriage of invalids or infirm persons. 

One of the most remarkable of ancient vehicles 
was the funeral car that carried the body of Alex- 
ander from Babylon to Egypt, and a description 
of which has been left to us by Diodorus Siculus. 
The dome was of gold covered with slates of 
precious stones at the summit. The throne and 
the ornaments placed upon the car were of gold, 


and the spokes and hubs of the wheels were gilded. 
This vehicle, which it took two years to construct, 
was drawn by sixty-four mules, sixteen abreast, 
wearing gold crowns and collars of precious 
stones. 





The Turk in Egypt........++. Stanley Lane Poole .........Longmans 


By the middle of the ninth century the rule of 
the Arab in Egypt was nearly over and the rule 
of the Turk had begun. When the word “Turk” 
is mentioned, most people naturally think of the 
nearest variety, the Ottoman Turk of Europe. At 
his best, the Othmanli Turk, whether as soldier, 
statesman or mere gentleman, is a splendid type; 
but “vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnona,” and 
there were great Turks long before the Ottomans. 
Mahmud of Ghazni, the first Mohammedan con- 
queror of Hindustan and the centre of an “as- 
semblage of literary genius,” the focus of the 
science, art and letters of his world, was a Turk. 
Melik Shah, one of the best and wisest of kings, 
whose dominions stretched from Afghanistan to 
the Mediterranean, and a solitary traveler might 
journey from end to end of them in perfect secur- 
ity; Nur-ed-din, the just, admired by William of 
Tyre; Babar, that fascinating compound of hero, 
poet and rake; Akbar, the greatest character that 
has ever shone upon an Eastern throne—all these 
were Turks. The Turks were the real saviours 
of orthodox Islam. When the Arabs and Persians 
were splitting hairs and blending mysticism and 
rationalism in various fanciful ways, these nomads 
of the steppes came in with their simple faith, 
took the sceptre from the nerveless hands of the 
Caliphs and the greedy clutch of the Arabs, re- 
vived the zeal and martial vigor of primitive Is- 
lam, and roused the slumbering forces of the faith 
to de battle with the Cross. We may think that 
a doubtful service, but at least there is nothing 
doubtful in this remarkable fact—that wherever 
you find the Turks in power in the Middle Ages, 
there you also find literature and art flourishing 
in extraordinary perfection. The Turks them- 
selves have done little, compared with others, in 
either branch; but their rule, so long as it was 
strong, undoubtedly fostered learning and taste. 
The Mamluks of Egypt were many of them un- 
mitigated scoundrels, but art and letters were 
never more ardently pursued than in their time. 

And it is only with the arrival of Turkish Gov- 
ernors in the middle of the ninth century that 
architecture can be said to have begun, in Mus- 
lim Egypt, with the mosque of Ibn-Tulun. This 
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remarkable man’s father was a slave from Buk- 
hara in the bodyguard of the Caliph of Baghdad. 
It was the way most Governors began. The 
Caliphs had discovered that Turkish slaves were 
better servants, braver soldiers, and honester Gov- 
ernors than the fickle, jealous and intriguing Arab, 
and the statesmanlike qualities of the Turkish 
slaves soon gave them the command of the em- 
pire. They took pains to prepare themselves for 
power. Ibn-Tulun was a highly educated and 
even learned man, as well as a trained soldier. 
He not only studied in the great colleges at Bagh- 
dad, but journeyed to Tarsus to attend the lectures 
of eminent professors. He became a critic and a 
theologian. When he was made Governor of 
Egypt, in 868, he had to borrow money for his 
expenses ; but his ability soon brought him wealth 
and practically independent power. He kept 12,000 
black troops from the Sudan; his house was open 
to all, and he spent £500 a day on his table. He 
was the first of the Caliphs’ Governors to revive 
the separate glory of Egypt and beautify her cap- 
ital. In his new royal suburb of el-Katai, or “the 
Wards,” between Fustat and the future Cairo, he 
erected a palace, made separate wards or quarters 
for the different races and classes of his servants 
and troops, and built the famous mosque, which 
remains to this day a lasting monument to his 
taste and his munificence. It does not matter 
where he got his ideas, or how large a share a 
Coptic architect and Byzantine models had in the 
design and decorations. ‘The main point is that 
under this brilliant Turk the first superb monu- 
ment of Saracenic art was built in Egypt—a 
monument unsurpassed in its large and simple 
ornament, and unprecedented in its employment 
of the pointed or Gothic art. The pointed arch 
also occurs in the Nilometer on the island of 
Roda, close by, which is a few years earlier; but 
the mosque of Ibn-Tulun stands in the history 
of architecture as the first example of the general 
adoption of the pointed arch throughout a build- 
ing. 

Ibn-Tulun was very sensitive to criticism of his 
public works. He had built an aqueduct to bring 

‘ater from the southern desert to Cairo, and 
it was said that the water was unwholesome. Even 
in those days there was a sanitary “fad,” it seems. 
One night the celebrated doctor Mohammed Ibn- 
‘Abd-el-Hakam was in his house—he tells the 
story himself—when a “slave of Ibn-Tulun’s came 
and said, ‘The Emir wants thee.’ I mounted my 
horse in a panic of alarm, and the slave led me 
off the high road. ‘Where are you taking me?’ 
I asked. ‘To the desert,’ he said, ‘the Emir is 


there.’ Convinced that my last hour was come, I 
said, ‘God help me, I am an aged and feeble man. 
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Do you know what he wants with me?’ The slave 
took pity on my anxiety, and said, ‘Be careful not 
to speak disrespectfully of the aqueduct.’ We 
went on and on, until suddenly I saw torch-bear- 
ers in the desert and Ibn-Tulun himself on horse- 
back at the gate of the aqueduct, with great wax 
candles burning in front of him. I immediately 
dismounted and salaamed; but he gave me no 
greeting in return. Then I said, ‘O Emir, thy 
messenger hath grievously fatigued me, and | 
thirst. Let me, I beg, take a drink.’ The pages 
offered me water, but I said: ‘No, I will draw for 
myself.’ I drew water, while he looked on, and | 
drank, and drank, until I thought I should burst. 
At last I said, ‘O Emir, God quench thy thirst at 
the rivers of Paradise! I have drunk my fill, and 
I know not which to praise most—the excellence 
of this cool, sweet, clear water, or the delicious 
smell of the aqueduct.’ ‘Let him retire,’ said Ibn- 
Tulun.” The prudent courtier had saved his neck. 
The severity implied in this anecdote is borne out 
by the statement that during the reign of Ibn- 
Tulun 18,000 persons were executed or died in 
prison. After which we are informed that he 
knew the Koran by heart, and recited it in a 
sweet voice. Piously severe, he studied the needs 
of the country, reduced the taxation, improved the 
irrigation, and encouraged the cultivators by the 
order and security insured by his firm rule. When 
he died he left five millions in the treasury, an 
army of over 35,000 slave troops—far superior to 
free soldiers—and a hundred ships of war. His 
son, Khumaraweyh, carried on his policy and ex- 
celled him in sumptuous magnificence. He com- 
manded an army of 70,000 men, and was prac- 
tically a sovereign ruler from Barka to the Eu- 
phrates. He married his daughter “Dew-drop,” to 
the Caliph, and the trousseau cost him half a mil- 
lion. His kitchen disposed of £12,000 a month. 
He also was 4 great builder, and laid out gardens 
of rare and sweet-smelling flowers, planted in the 
form of verses of poetry, which you could read; 
he covered what he thought the unsightly trunks 
of the trees with gold plates; and in the midst of 
the grounds he set a quicksilver lake, on which his 
bed floated tied by silken cords to silver posts, 
whilst a tame lion guarded his slumbers. This 
was his doctor’s prescription for insomnia. 





Table Talk of a Genevan Nun...Francis Gribble, ..London Literature 


Jeanne de Jussie was a sister in the Genevan 
Convent of Sainte Claire at the time of the 
Reformation; in later years she became Lady 
Superior of a convent at Annecy. In her honored 
age she wrote out her recollections of the 
Reformation, not with any view of publishing 
them, but by way of providing something of an 
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improving character to be read aloud in the Re- 
fectory at meal times. Half a century or so after 
her death the book was printed as a religious 
tract to show Protestants the error of their ways. 
Possibly it may, at the time, have awakened some 
of them to a sense of sin; but its interest for the 
modern reader is not controversial but historical. 
It abounds in anecdote, and shows us, better than 
any other book, what the Reformation at Geneva 
looked like, 

The story begins, for practical purposes, with 
the arrival of Farel—the “nasty little preacher,” 
who was very soon to preach the nuns out of the 
town. The simple method of this reformer was 
to walk into any church, climb up into any pulpit, 
and denounce the doctrines of the rightful oc- 
cupant. When the municipal authorities began 
to remonstrate with him he curtly replied: “Mag- 
nificent Signors, you must confine yourselves to 
righteous commands if you wish the servants of 
.God to obey you”; and the magnificent signors 
let the matter drop. Then things began to hap- 
pen. Roman Catholic altars were carried off to 
be used as Protestant wash-hand stands; an un- 
compromising Lutheran fed his horse on con- 
secrated wafers; a Lutheran husband hired six 
burly ruffians to kidnap his wife and drag her, 
screaming, to the Supper of the Lord; and the 
Sisters of Sainte Claire, hearing these stories, 
formed processions and marched round and round 
their cloisters singing penitential psalms. 

These religious exercises, however, did not per- 
ceptibly delay the progress of the Reformation. 
The day came when Farel made the case of the 
nuns the subject of a special sermon of which 
the substance has been preserved by Sister Jeanne. 
They were his poor blind erring sisters, he said, 
but they deserved to be pelted with stones for 
undertaking to remain unwedded forever—‘“a 
thing which God had not commanded because He 
knew it to be impossible’; and he further de- 
clared that they ought to be “turned out and 
compelled to marry in accordance with the com- 
mandment of God.” The effect of the discourse 
was, Sister Jeanne tells us, that as soon as the 
morning sacrifice of praise and prayer was over, 
a number of bachelors, included in the congrega- 
tion, climbed up on to the convent wall and sat 
there singing amorous songs for the edification 
of the inmates. 

It was a picturesque beginning. The next step 
was for Protestant visitors to come knocking at 
the convent door. One of them was an official 
who had something to say about the demolition of 
a wall. He washed his hands in the holy water, 
and, when he got outside, went about boasting 
that he had been privileged to kiss the nuns all 
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round. “But this,” says Sister Jeanne, “was a 
foul lie; for he did not even attempt to kiss any 
one of us.” Another visitor was a lady who, 
though only allowed to converse with the sis- 
ters through the grating, sought with “piquant 
words” to prove to them that married life was 
more agreeable than spinsterhood. The Lady 


. Superior very properly closed the grating in her 


face, but she “stopped there a long time talking 
to the wooden shutter without receiving any 
answer—which made her very angry.” Finally 
the reformers themselves, Farel and Viret among 
them, came to call. They also were requested to 
say what they had to say through the grating, but 
obtained admission under threat of breaking down 
the door. The nuns were summoned to their 
presence; and while the senior reformers dis- 
coursed of matrimony in its religious aspects, the 
junior reformers proceeded to make love. This 
was more than the Lady Superior could stand: 

She sprang from her seat and protested: 

“Mr. Syndic! Since your young people can’t 
keep quiet, I shall not keep quiet either. I insist 
upon hearing what they are saying to the sisters.” 

And she placed herself between the sisters and 
the young men, saying, 

“You’re a pack of forward young men, but you 
won't make any progress here.” 

Whereat they were all very indignant, and ex- 
claimed : 

“What the devil is the matter with the woman! 
Are you mad? Go back to your place, madam, 
and sit down.” 

“I won't,” she said. “I won’t sit down unless 
these young men leave the sisters alone.” 

The Lady Superior was turned out of the room, 
and the preacher resumed his discourse. We 
read that “when he spoke of the sins of the ‘flesh 
the sisters began to scream”; while the Lady 
Superior, who was listening at the keyhole, bat- 
tered at the door, exclaiming, “Don’t you listen 
to him, my sisters; don’t you listen to him.” 

The net result of this pastoral visit was one 
conversior. “The ill-advised Sister Blasine” an- 
nounced her intention of leaving the cloister for 
the world, in order to seek a husband. Three 
hundred potential husbands were waiting for her 
outside the convent gate, and no doubt she mar- 
ried one of them. The reformers added insult to 
injury by requiring the convent to provide a 
dowry; and a few days later Sister Blasine re- 
turned, dressed in the height of the fashion, to 
demand damages for discipline inflicted upon her 
during her membership of the sisterhood. The 
Lady Superior pleaded justification. “Imprison- 
ment,” she said, “did her good; see how well she 
is looking. As for the whipping, you must know 
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that this kind of correction is as necessary in the 
cloister as in other walks of life, and Sister 
Blasine has never been whipped unless she thor- 
oughly deserved it.” Sister Blasine replied that 
she had been whipped for working at her spin- 
ning wheel on Corpus Christi Day. “And very 
wicked it was of you to do such a thing,” inter- 
rupted the Lady Superior. 
judged that the punishment was in excess of the 
crime, and that the claims of Sister Blasine must 
be satisfied, and execution was duly levied on the 
convent furniture. 


Death in Battle, .....ccccccccvesccccccvcsssvccscveveces London News 

Probably the most impressive description of 
death in the field of battle ever penned was that 
which Kinglake has left of Capt. Nolan’s fall. 
Nolan was aide-de-camp to Gen. Airey, and in 
that capacity was the bearer of a written message 
from the Commander-in-Chief to Lord Lucan, in 
command of the Light Cavalry at Balaclava. On 
receipt of the order, Lord Lucan gave Lord Cardi- 

‘gan instructions for that terrible “charge of the 

Light Brigade,” which Nolan believed to be alto- 
gether a misinterpretation of the directions of the 
Commander-in-Chief. As the brigade moved off 
toward the valley of death he dashed, in the 
greatest indignation and excitement, across the 
head of the advancing troops and endeavored to 
divert them into what he believed to be the course 
intended by Lord Raglan. According to King- 
lake, he rode across with vehement gestures and 
uplifted sword in advance of the brigade as if 
beckoning the cavalry to follow him and not Lord 
Cardigan. But a Russian shell bursting on the 
right front there, a fragment, which met Nolan 
full in the chest, tore a way into his heart. 

“The sword dropped from his hand,” says the 
historian, “but the arm with which he was wav- 
ing it the moment before still remained high up- 
lifted in the air, and the grip of the practiced 
horseman, remaining as yet unrelaxed, still held 
him firm in the saddle. Missing the perfect hand 
of his master, and finding the accustomed govern- 
ance now succeeded by the dangling reins, the 
horse all at once wheeled about and began to 
gallop back upon the front of the advancing bri- 
gade. Then, from what had been Nolan—and his 
form was still erect in the saddle, his sword arm 
still high in the air—there burst forth a cry so 
strange and appalling that the hearer who rode 
the nearest horse has always called it ‘unearthly.’ 
And in truth, I imagine,” says Kinglake, “the 
sound resulted from no human will, but rather 
from those spasmodic forces which may act upon 
the bodily frame when life as a power has ceased. 
The firm-seated rider, with arm uplifted and stiff, 


But the Syndics ad-, 
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could hardly be ranked with the living. The 
shriek men heard rending the air was scarce other 
than the shriek of a corpse. The dead horseman 
rode on till he passed through the interval of the 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons. Then at last he 
dropped out of the saddle.” 

A scientific man, commenting on this story of 
the death of Nolan, is inclined to ascribe the up- 
lifted arm and the retention of the seat in the 
saddle to the influence of intense excitement 
“dominating every element of activity as long as 
any activity remained.” He thinks that if Nolan 
had been quietly jogging along in the ranks of the 
six hundred, thinking of nothing but keeping in 
line and getting ahead, he would at once have 
gone to the ground under that blow. But, as a 
matter of well-established fact, incidents of a sim- 
ilar kind have been often noted on the battlefield. 
During the American Civil War a great many 
were recorded. For instance, Capt. A. H. De 
Graff related that a Sergeant of the Fifty-seventh 
Massachusetts, in charge of the Ninth Corps on 
the Confederate works east of Petersburg, leaped 
upon the parapet, and, with his cap in his left 
hand and his musket in his right, stood cheering 
and gesturing with his arms to incite his comrades 
to come on. Suddenly a shell took his head off as 
completely as a knife could have done, but the 
tall form continued erect for some seconds, the 
arms still waving frantically, but with ever les- 
sening sweep and power, until the forces of the 
body collapsed, when the headless trunk toppled 
over to the ground. 

There was, it seems clear, nothing very excep- 
tional in the case of Capt. Nolan so far as the re- 
tention of the seat on horseback and the sus- 
taining of the arm were concerned; the ghastly 
feature of the incident was the blood-curdling 
shriek of what Kinglake regards as the soldier’s 
corpse. This has been explained as the effect 
of the collapse of the chest walls. That explana- 
tion would, no doubt, be sufficient to account for 
something like a deep sigh, but, surely, could 
hardly be the cause of such a cry of unearthly 
agony as could be heard above the tumult of a 
brigade of cavalry in motion. It probably was 
not the mechanical collapse of the chest walls 
that drove it forth from a corpse. It was far 
more probably the last despairing cry of a liv- 
ing man, or some involuntary play of nerve and 
muscle before the final extinction of the vital 
spark. And here again the incident was not 
by any means unprecedented, though, according 
to Kinglake’s description, the really hideous cir- 
cumstance was that the wild cry of agony broke 
from the lips of the unfortunate Captain some 
time after the fatal stroke. There are many in- 
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stances on record in which a mortal wound has 
extorted a piercing cry at the moment of injury, 
and sometimes the cry has been accompanied by 
extraordinary muscular action. 


Privileges of an AMbASSAOP,.....+ceeeereeeees Chambers's Journal 

A curious privilege of an ambassador is that 
he, and he alone, when dismissed, may turn his 
back to the sovereign to whose court he is ac- 
credited. The mode of procedure is as follows: 
When the ambassador’s audience is over he waits 
to be dismissed by the sovereign. When dis- 
missed the ambassador bows, retires three paces, 
bows again, retires another three paces, bows a 
third time, turns on his heels, and walks to the 
folding-doors. But it is felt that more polite 
methods should obtain when the reigning sov- 
ereign is a woman. To turn his back is to be 
discourteous, to walk backwards is to resign a 
privilege; the ambassador retires sideways, like 
a crab; he keeps one eye on the sovereign, and 
with the other tries to see the door. He thus 
shews politeness to the sovereign and at the same 
time retains one of his privileges. As the am- 
bassador is usually an aged gentlemen, often 
short-sighted, he sometimes fails to reach the 
door, and comes into collision with the wall. 

Another privilege of ambassadors is the right 
of being ushered into the royal presence through 
folding-doors, both of which must be flung wide 
open. No one except an ambassador can claim 
this privilege; the most any non-ambassadorial 
person can expect is that one of the leaves shall 
be opened to him. The reason for this privilege 
is not known. There are certain irreverent sug- 
gestions that have been made; but we prefer to 
be silent with regard to them. Another privilege, 
capable of causing great inconvenience, is the 
ambassador's right of admission to the sovereign 
at any hour of day or night. Thus the Minister 
representing some little bankrupt state could go 
down to Windsor and demand an audience at 
four o'clock in the morning. The audience would 
have to be granted, though it could be delayed 
by the exercise of ingenuity. 





Pe Fe xcecnevucesees Cine OC. GROPGNTE occesccccceces Green Bag 


The Mafia is not, as is often thought, a criminal 
association having membership in every part of 
the Italian Kingdom. It is strictly confined to 
Sicily, and is the product exclusively of Sicilian 
history, life and character. It may be likened to 
that institution in various countries which has 
for its supporters the followers of the Code- 
duello. Believers in such principles cannot be 
said to constitute an association or sect, and so 
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it is with the so-called Mafiosi, who may be de- 
scribed as persons who hold that, “No man can 
be called such who cannot make himself respected 
without resorting to law.” Hence the name given 
it of “rustic” or “lowly chivalry,” as distinguished 
from the blooded chivalry of knight errants and 
their ilk. 

The Mafia having no organization proper can 
have no leaders. Nevertheless, just as among 
duellists there are those who by reason of unfail- 
ing success gain a certain notoriety, sg it hap- 
pens that there are Mafiosi who become leaders 
by silent acclamation through their bravery in 
fighting or their cunning in escaping punishment. 

It is not to be imagined that a Mafioso, no 
matter how powerful, can be distinguished by 
the uninitiated through any bearing of brag- 
gadocio or through any outward sign. “The real 
Mafioso is generally humble in appearance, talks 
and listens quietly, and shows the greatest pa- 
tience; if offended in the presence of others, he 
will not retort, but later on he will kill.” 

Just as it was incumbent upon all men of noble 
blood to observe the fixed and well-defined rules 
of chivalry and knighthood, so likewise the “rus- 
tic chivalry of the Mafia” has a distinct code 
which its disciples must observe. This code of 
honor is known to all students of crime as 
“Omerta.” It is an unwritten law which every 
Mafioso knows almost by instinct, just as we may 
be said to feel the moral law. The chief pro- 
visions of this code as given by Pitré and Mag- 
giorani are, the absolute reticence and silence of 
a spectator regarding crimes committed in his 
presence; the duty, in case of need, of supplying 
false evidence so as to save the perpetrator; the 
carrying of weapons without a license; the re- 
venging oneself for injuries suffered without the 
“infamy” of resorting to law. 

Vaccaro gives an interesting case bearing on 
the rule of “Omerta.” “A was mortally wounded 
by B in the presence of C. A on his deathbed 
declared to the representative of the law that he 
did not know who his assailant was, but before 
dying he told his brother that B was the assassin. 
The brother, instead of helping the police, allowed 
them to go on a false scent and arrest C. This 
latter, who knew what had been done, instead of 
accusing B simply called him as a witness at his 
trial. C was indicted for A’s murder, but the day 
before the trial the real assassin was murdered 
by his victim’s brother, and it was only through 
this second murder that C was found to be inno- 
cent. He had been in jail two years, but had 
never accused the real culprit. This is no imag- 
inary case, but can be verified by the records of 
the Girgenti Assizes.” 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Te 


The Turh’s QUANAATY ...000.ceeeesccccceeeeeee Chicago Times-Herald Another, and, O for the red-capped foam, 


The Turk sits in his guarded tent 
And says: “I'd give a lot 

To know if that blamed Yankee meant 
Just what he said or not; 

I wonder if it’s all a bluff, 
Or, if he’d really fight? 

O, Allah, wouldn't it be tough 
To pay him up all right, 

And then find out, when all was done 

That he’d had no bullet in his gun!” 


Fe SIN GUID gcinc veadancceddnedsdeevsssvcsdewessseses 

A lucky fellow was Rip Van Winkle; 
Undisturbed he was let to stay 

For twenty years on the Catskill Mountains, 
And never a dollar he had to pay. 


Now things have changed with the generations, 
Whenever that glorious spot we seek, 

With only moderate accommodations, 
It costs us fifty dollars a week. 


Sang of the Double Turret... ..cccccecsccccccsecccese Baltimore News 


Braced and buttressed and superposed 
And cased in a cark of steel— 
The seas may roar and the waves may pound 
And the hulk that bears me reel. 
But I am strong with the strength of iron, 
And, O for the voice of me 
When they swing us out to the battle line 
On the breast of the bounding sea! 
One—two—three—four, 
Boom! and the death-bolts fly. 
Reel and racket and ruck and roar 
To the dome of the bending sky! 
Sweep and swing, with the quarter clear, 
And the engines throbbing true. 
O, I am the fourfold thunderbolt, 
The flame and the lightning, too! 


Welt and rivet and bolt and bar, 
Guidon and post and beam; 
Steel to the deeps where the swivels are 
And the superstructures gleam: 
Strong with the strength of the quadruple, 
And armed with the four-way sight 
With God to care for the stripling bold 
That swings to me in the fight 
Broadside on or straight ahead, 
“Strike, or you die!” I say 
Gunboat, cruiser or armorclad 
Skinned to the bone for tne fray: 
With four for one and a double auick, 
O Death is the song I sing 
When the sights are set and the grooves are 
wet," 
And my gleaming batteries swing! 





To crush, to shake, to rattle and rend, 
I roar upon the foe. 

The deeps adown and the dome above 
To echo my thunder-throe. 

I land a shard, and the plate is pierced: 
A shell and the deck is swept; 


DFID cicccesese scessessavecscnsenssesescesecese 


And the deeps where the dead have stepped! 

A starboard blow and a blast to lee, 
Riding the column down, 

Under the sun and the stars I roam, 
And gather them ’neath my frown. 

Ships of the line and the jabberine fleet, 
What are they all to me— 

Mountain and moild of the thunder-throne— 
As I crush them under my knee! 


Swung and swivelled and set four-square, 
With my steel-bored guns to boom, 
When the lookout calls and the foe appears 
On the path of his utter doom: 
Hung to hurl welcomers with ton for ton, 
And shiver and rend them, too— 
With heaven to care for the eyes that stare 
Stone dead in a swirl o’ blue! 
One—two—three—four, 
Boom! and the lightnings leap, 
Forward and aft, in the roundelay 
Of the thunder song of the deep! 
Based and buttressed and superposed, 
I sweep to the roaring swell 
A steel-girt sign of the skill of man 
To perfect the arts of hell! 


The Literarian 


More years ago than I shall name 

I sought to win a good wife’s fame, 

I knew not how—but all the same 
I made a shirt. 


I cut, I stitched with many a tear; 

Hollowed it out, both front and rear, 

I carved the armholes wide, for fear 
They wouldn’t fit. 


John’s neck I measured to be true, 
The band must fit—that much I knew, 
I’d heard so oft. All else I drew 

And puckered in. 


At last twas done. A work of art, 

Complete, I hoped, in every part __ 

“Come, John,” I called, with quaking heart, 
“Try on your shirt.” 


I must confess it bulged somewhat 

In places where I thought ’t should not, 

But John, the brute, yelled out, “Great Scott! 
Is this a tent?” 


And such behavior—language, well! 
He uttered things I’ll never tell— 
I may forget them when I dwell 

In higher spheres. 


Oh, woman of the present day, 

To you’s inscribed this tiny lay, 

You little know the man you pay 
Your homage to. 


If his “true inwardness” you’d know, 

Have him your idols overthrow, 

And sentiment to four winds blow, 
Make him a shirt. 





~ 





























NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Porto Rican ANtheM.....ccccccereccvcevevcceeeseces San Juan News 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
That set Hawaii free, - 
Of thee I sing. 
I am a slave no more, 
I’ve dumped the load I bore 
And ceased to kneel before 
A queen or king. 


Land of the brave and just, 

Land of the Sugar Trust, 
How sweet to be 

Held up outside the gate 

And made to pay the freight! 

I tell you what, it’s great 
And tickles me! 


Torrello. the Lion Tamer.....cscccccesscveees Chicago Times-Herald 


Signor Torrello was a tamer of lions— 
His name in the Bible was Brown— ‘ 
He could make the fierce brutes jump the rope, 
walk the wire, 
And turn somersets and lie down— 
Signor Torrello 
Was quite a gay fellow, 
And rapidly winning renown. 


Signor Torrello one day met a maiden 
Who, charmed by his soul-stirring art, ; 
Stood in front of the cage and applauded the lions 
As each played its wonderful part—- 
Signor Torrello, 
In words that were mellow, 
Laid siege to the fair maiden’s heart. 


Signor Torrello could look at a lion 
And cause it to cower in fear, 
But the look that gave Leo the chills had no terrors 
For the lady who’s figuring here— 
Signor Torrello— 
Alas! the poor fellow— 
Was conducted around by the ear. 


Signor Torrello no longer tames lions, 
The beasts turned against him, one day; 
The lock that once charmed them had ceased to 
be potent, 
They roared and refused to obey— 
Signor Torrello, 
Unfortunate fellow, 
All bloody, was hustled away! 


Signor Torrello, subdued and discouraged, 
Now works by the day with his hands ; 
And is badgered for losing the look that made lions 
In terror obey his commands— 
Signor Torrello 
Alack! how he fell! O 
His case as its own moral stands! 


Rambout van Dam,,........ A. Guiterman,...s.e0e- New York Times 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN OF THE TAPPAN ZEE. 


On Tappan Zee a shroud of gray 
Is heavy, dank, and low. 

And dimly gleams the beacon-ray 
Of white Pocantico. 


No skipper braves old Hudson now 
Where Nyack’s headlands frown, 

And safely moored is every prow 
Of drowsy Tarrytown; 


Yet, clear as word of human lip, 
The river sends its shores 

The rhythmic rullock-clank and drip 
Of even-rolling oars. 


What Rower plies a reckless oar 
With mist on flood and strand? 

That Oarsman toils forevermore 
And ne’er shall reach the land. 





Roystering, rollicking Ram van Dam, 
Fond of a frolic and fond of a dram, 
Fonder—yea, fonder, proclaims Renown— 
Of Tryntje Bogardus of Tarrytown, 

Leaves Spuyten Duyvil to roar his song! 
Pull! for the current is sly and strong; 
Nestles the robin and flies the bat. 

Ho! for the frolic at Kakiat! 


Merry.the sport at the quilting bee 

Held at the farm on the Tappan Zee! 

Jovial labor with quips and flings, 

Dances with wonderful pigeon-wings, 
Twitter of maidens and clack of dames, 
Honest flirtations and rousing games; 

Platters of savory beef and brawn, 

Buckets of treacle and good suppawn, 

Oceans of cider, and beer in lakes, 

Mountains of crullers and honey-cakes— 

Such entertainment should never pall! 
Rambout van Dam took his fill of all; 
Laughed with the wittiest, worked with a zest, 
Danced with the prettiest, drank with the best. 


Oh! that enjoyment should breed annoy! 
Tryntje grew fickle or cold or coy; 
Rambout, possessed of a jealous sprite, 
Scowled like the sky on a stormy night, 
Snarled a good-bye from his sullen throat, 
Blustered away to his tugging boat. 

After him hastened Jacobus Horn: 

“Stay with us, Rambout, till Monday morn. 
Soon in the east will the dawn be gray, 
Rest from thy oars on the Sabbath Day.” 
Angrily Rambout van Dam ripped back: 
“Dunder en blizen! du Schobbejak! 

Preach to thy children! and let them know 
Spite of the duyvil and thee, I'll row 
Thousands of Sundays, if need there be, 
Home o’er this ewig-vervlekte zee!” 
Muttering curses, he headed south. 

Jacob, astounded, with open mouth 
Watched him receding, when—crash on crash 
Volleyed the thunder! A hissing flash 
Smote on the river! He looked again. 
Rambout was gone from the sight of men! 





Old Dunderberg with grumbling roar 
Hath warned the fog to flee, 

But still that never-wearied oar 
Is heard on Tappan Zee. 


A moon is closed in Hudson’s breast 
And lanterns gem the town; 

The phantom craft that may not rest 
Plies ever, up and down, 


*Neath skies of blue and skies of gray, 
In spite of wind or tide, 

Until the trump of Judgment Day— 
A sound—and naught beside, 
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The Sketch Book: Character in Outline 


A Case Of COnsciene,....csccccccveeccccsersecces London Academy 
The mid-day Russian express had started and 
was already speeding through the undulating 
country which girdles Vienna. The fruit trees 
were in bloom, the ditches golden with irises, 
and every streamlet sparkled in the sunshine. In 
my compartment were two women, each bound on 
a longer journey than myself. The first, an Aus- 
trian of the small shop-keeping class, had with 
her a boy three years old and a baby. The 
other was a young unmarried Englishwoman. 

Presently the guard came to examine our tick- 
ets. The Englishwoman’s and my own were re- 
turned without remark, but over the Austrian’s 
there was demur. She was entitled to take one 
child free, but for the second she must pay. The 
young mother was obviously distressed—perhaps 
had not the fourteen florins demanded. The guard 
looked sympathetic. He was sorry, he said, but 
the money must be paid unless—and he turned 
with an insinuating smile to the Englishwoman— 
“unless when the ‘Ober-Schaffner’ comes round 
the ‘Gnadige’ would say the little boy was hers?” 
For the moment the Englishwoman was silent; 
a struggle raged within her. Could she tell a 
lic, pose as a mother, on a foreign strand and 1n 
the presence of foreigners? Besides, the boy, in 
his cheap, ready-made suit and imitation lace col- 
lar, was not quite—quite But she looked 
across and caught the mother’s imploring glance. 
“Very good,” she said. “When the ‘Ober- 
Schaffner’ comes I shall say the little boy is 
mine.” 

Ten minutes later appeared an awe-inspiring 
official in blue and gold uniform, and with waxed 
moustache. The daughter of Albion did not flinch. 
She put an arm round the little vulgar boy and 
drew him maternally toward her. But Providence 
was kind. The social leap which in her own eyes 
she had taken was not apparent to the “Ober- 
Schaffner”; he took the situation for granted. 
“How old is the boy?” was his only question; 
and mustering her best Viennese accent, and 
without a biush, the Englishwoman answered: 
“Three years old.” 








Mother Lop-Ear..,.......H. T. Coolidge.......... Land of Sunshine 

Thomas and Pepe had lost a burro. For a week 
the swarthy cholos had followed burro tracks 
through the dense brush, but without finding the 
missing Lop-Ear. Every one within ten miles of 


the Juarez “tienda” knew that the travelers were 
looking for 


“‘una burra vieja,’ very thin, very 


sore-backed, one ear lopping over, very close-hob- 
bled.” 

At last word came that a “vaquero” had seen 
their burro fourteen miles to the south. “‘Pen- 
dejo animal’!” exclaimed Tomas. “Forever that 
wife of the devil walks, walks, walks—back for 
Santa Rosalia.” 

Before sun-up the next morning the travelers 
were on their way down the valley, and dusk was 
falling when they returned, this time driving the 
miserable little animal before them. Poor, 
wretched Lop-Ear! But the loungers hanging 
around the “tienda” had nothing but laughter and 
jokes for the misery of the little beast that 
shambled by, never wincing when Tomas prodded 
her bleeding flanks, or when Pepe’s club fell on 
her protruding hip-bones. 

Tomas, who presently came back for some 
“panoche,” confided to the storekeeper : 

“We come from Santa Rosalia, 900 miles to 
the south. The child of evil had one colt too 
young to travel, so we left him behind. Now all 
the time she want to go back. We hobble her 
when we stop to make coffee, and she start back 
for Santa Rosalia. We tie her up and she eat 
nothing, but stand at the end of her “reata” and 
look with one ear, back toward Santa Rosalia. 
Her hobbles wear her ankles to the blood, but 
when we camp at the day’s end, she walk, walk, 
walk all night for Santa Rosalia.” 

In the morning they were up betimes, and mak- 
ing ready to continue their journey. Lop-Ear 
cringed nearly to the ground when they placed the 
heavy “carga” on her festering back; and then, 
with pitiful apathy, stood limp while her masters 
threw all their strength into tightening the cinch 
ropes. With short, weak steps she followed the 
jack along the trai! that crossed the narrow, pine- 
clad ridge and zigzagged down the abrupt moun- 
tain side to the level of the cactus desert that 
spread out below. 

Every burro is a marvel of vitality, but even 
burro-vitality has a limit; and the jump-offs, cat- 
steps and sliding places of that precipitous trail 
tried the failing powers of the worn-out animal 
to their utmost. Lop-Ear was barely able to stag- 
ger along when at last she made her way through 
the iron-woods to the water-hole at the edge of 
the desert. 

Tomas looked up at the rugged mountain as he 
loosened her pack-ropes and said with a grin: 

“T guess this night Lop-Ear won’t start back 
for Santa Rosalia.” 


‘ 
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“Quien sabe !’” replied his companion, “you'd 
better hobble her, anyway.” 

Night soon fell, and the men, too tired even 
to enjoy their cigarettes, spread their blankets 
on the warm sand and fell asleep. 

The sun was high over the desert when Pepe 
awoke, and it was not till he had made a fire and 
mixed the flour for the “tortillas” that Tomas 
arose and went out after the burros. In a short 
time he returned driving the jack—Lop-Ear was 
not to be found. 

After much talking and shrugging, the exas- 
perated men ate a hasty breakfast and started out 
to search for the missing animal. Presently 
Tomas found her tracks. 

“Aah-oo-oo-aah,” he yodeled. 

“Aah-oo-00-aah,” answered Pepe, and was soon 
at his companion’s side. There on the smooth 
white sand he saw where Lop-Ear, with her little 
two-inch steps, had started back for Santa Ro- 
salia. 

“She can’t be up there,” he said, staring blankly 
at the rugged mountain side. 

“There are her tracks,” replied Tomas. 

Yes, there were her tracks, and a few yards 
up the hill lay the rawhide thong which they had 
tied around her ankles. Clotted hair on the sharp 
rocks showed where she had fallen and had strug- 
gled out of her hobbles. Well, there was nothing 
to do but to follow her. 

Up, up, they clambered. Half-way to the top 
they found blood-soaked hairs on the loose stones 
at the bottom of a slide. 

“Spouse of the devil!” muttered Tomas; “look 
where she fell.” 

The shadows of the mountains were stretching 
far out across the desert, and the Mexicans had 
worked their way nearly to the top of the range. 
They were hurrying now, for they were afraid 
that Lop-Ear would gain the dense underbrush ot 
the plateau. Suddenly they heard a clatter among 
some jagged ledges a half mile above. 

“Hurry, or we lose her!” panted Pepe; and the 
men redoubled their efforts. At last the beetling 
crags were gained. Then at a sudden turn in the 
trail they came upon Lop-Ear. There, where she 
had fallen back from a sharp flight of cat-steps, 
lay the little mother; her head sunk between the 
poor, maimed legs, that were still gathered as 
though about to rise and struggle on toward the 
foal at Santa Rosalia. 





An CHEER. 0000c008000 cccccsccsecevensosseveseses London Outlook 


John Leyland, assistant-master at Dulbury 
School, gathered the books required for the last 
lesson that he would ever give there. It was 
the last day of the spring term, and Leyland 


was leaving. He had reached the age limit of 
sixty; yet the thought of going perplexed him. 
It was the fat-off and dimly descried come close 
at length. And the wrench was made all the 
worse for him by the consciousness that, in spite 
of the love he had borne to the school for nearly 
forty years, the loss would be chiefly on his side, 
testimonials and kind words notwithstanding. So, 
with aching heart, he made his way down to 
school, rather late, as he always had been. The 
boys of his form were clustered round the door 
of the room as he turned a corner of the building 
which had hidden him from them, and he saw 
them reluctantly put up their watches as he ap- 
proached, disappointed of the hope that he 
would be a quarter of an hour late, in which case 
they would have had a right to go away. 

“I think this afternoon,” he said, when they had 
all seated themselves somewhat slowly, “that I 
will read you a translation of the end of the ‘Al- 
cestis,, which we haven't been able to finish. I 
dare say some of you will be glad to know how it 
ends.” 

A quaver in his voice as he spoke had made one 
or two boys look up; but no one seemed to notice 
his emotion, and the announcement was received 
with stolid patience. 

“You had better open your books,” he con- 
tinued, “and follow in the Greek as much as you 
can. We will begin at line 705.” 

The books were duly opened, the boys settled 
themselves with the resigned air of passengers in 
a waiting-room, and Leyland began to read. It 
was his own translation, a verse translation that 
he had made years ago, and he warmed to en- 
thusiasm as he rolled out his lines, blissfully un- 
conscious that before long all his audience had 
given up even the pretence of following, and were 
busy with their own thoughts, drawing and scrib- 
Lling and carving the desk. 

Suddenly he was startled from his absorption 
by the smack of a large paper ball against the 
wall close by him. 

“Who threw that?” he shouted, struggling to 
preserve his calm against the wave of blind anger 
that surged up in him. 

A tall, pale youth, a very cool cheeky Irish 
boy, rose at the back of the room with a perfectly 
grave face. 

“It was myself, sorr,” he- said, with a tremen- 
dous brogue which he always affected when up 
to mischief; “I was meaning to hit my friend 
Brown, sorr; I was not aiming at yourself at all, 
at all.” 

A chuckle of delight ran round the form, and 
Leyland almost lost control over himself. “Sit 
down, Lyle,” he spluttered, “you impudent young 
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Philistine, and write out 400 lines of the ‘Alcestis’ 
before chapel this evening; I, I——” but words 
failed him, and he sat for a moment in silence, 
his head in his hands. It was no good trying to 
go on with the lesson now; better ring down the 
curtain at once on the failure. “You can go,” he 
said, and the form trooped out quietly with some- 
thing of remorse mingling with their triumph. 
Lyle remained behind. 

Five minutes later he appeared with a pleased 
twinkle in his eye. “Well,” said Brown, who 
had been waiting for him, “did you get off?” 

“Rather! You see, I’m going by the night boat, 
and I knew old Chops wouldn’t keep me back. 
I'm sorry the old boy's getting superanned. I 
hope that stinker, Gray, won't take our div. next 
term. What train are you going by?” 

Leyland, standing by the open window, heard 
him as he passed by outside. “An epitaph,” he 
said, and, going to his desk, he took a sheet of 
paper and wrote: 

HERE, 

FOR 37 YEARS, 
JOHN LEYLAND, 
ALIAS 
OLD CHOPS, 
TRIED TO TEACH, 
AND NEVER SUCCEEDED; 
BUT HE WAS 
IN MANY WAYS 
PREFERABLE TO 
THAT STINKER, 
GRAY, 

R. I. P. 


Then he put it in his pocket and went home. 





TERY GOGO G FUR ooo ciccccssccecvcscvcesesios New Orleans Picayune 

“Say,” remarked Mickey, shifting his papers 
under his arms, and settling himself for a talk. 
“De odder day I takes a night off an’ goes to de 
theayter to see ‘Cleopatra,’ an’ I ain’t come so 
near gittin’ me money’s wuth sence de cirkiss. 
Say, dat’s grate ain’t it? De scenery is outer 
sight—all Mardi Gras business, wid a lot of coons, 
or some sort of foreign Dagoes in it, dressed up 
in a money belt an’ brass earrings. Say, you could 
a packed up all de clothes in de show, an’ carried 
‘em away in your vest pocket, without making it 
bulge out. An’ de actin’, dat was way up in G. 
I kind of soured on de theayter sence deys got 
so many of dese society plays, where de actors 
des come, an’ go, an’ lip it, an’ youse can’t tell 
for de life of you, whedder youse at de theayter 
or at pink tea wid de velvet push, but dis play 
was de real ting, wid Cleopatra an’ Mark Antony 
—deys de main guys—doin’ a croak in de las act 
dat makes your hair curl. De play begins wid 


where Mark Antony comes to Cleopatra’s house 
to make trouble, an’ he’s puttin’ in about three 
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laps to the mile, tellin’ how he’s going to trun 
her down. Des while he’s shootin’ off his bazoo 
deres a sound of music an’ Cleopatra comes sail- 
ing up to de levee in a boat all dressed up like 
a fort’ o’ July excursion. Hully Gee, but she’s a 
peach, an’ she knows her business. She gets rid 
of de spectators, an’ den she begins to give Mark 
Antony a song an’ dance ‘bout him bein’ de finest 
ever, an’ she’s never loved before, ’an’ not to men- 
tion dem odder South Dakota weddins of hers, 
an’ Mark Antony—he ain’t never played in a shell 
game wid a women befo’—an’ he takes a tumble, 
an’ when she’d done wid him she’s done got all 
de boodle, an’ eve’yting she wants. Den she in- 
vites him to take a ride wid her in her boat, 
an’ as dey goes up de steps to de landin’ she kind 
of smiles as ef she was tinking, ‘Oh, dis is too 
easy. Gimme sometin’ hard next time.’ Dere wuz 
nothin’ but kissin’, an’ talkin’, an’ carressin’ come 
after dat—jess hot air, dat’s all, tell some of Mark 
Antony’s old friends come an’ tell him dat de ward 
is goin’ against him at home, an’ dat he’d better 
come back an’ mend his fences. At first Mark 
‘didn’t want to go. Said dat de booze wuz free 
where he wuz, an’ he wuz pretty comfortable, 
an’ he’d kinder got used to wearin’ dem foreign 
pyjamas; but Cleopatra, she got to thinking how 
she'd like to see Mrs. Alderman Antony on her 
visiting cards, an’ she hustled him off, an’ den she 
took to her bed, moanin’ an’ groanin’, cause she 
hadn’t kept him wid her, but dat’s de way wid 
a woman—she wouldn’t be happy unless she wuz 
doin’ something she could repent of. Well, dis 
Antony, he wuz a pretty fly bird, an’ soon as he 
got back he saw dat de watchword of der cam- 
paign wuz all fer home an’ mother, an’ so he tried 
to square hisself by marrying de rival candidate's 
sister. When Cleopatra heard about it she nearly 
trun a fit; but she packed her grip and lef’ by de 
next trolley fer de place where Antony wuz, an’ 
when she got dere she did him up in de first 
round an’ he promised to go home wid her an’ be 
good. But, say, dis Cleopatra, say, she wuz a 
wise guy, an’ she knowed de ropes, an’ so she 
kinder kidnaped Antony an’ took him along wid 
her. Cose Antony wuz mad, ’specially when he 
found out der gang had followed an’ wuz tryin’ to 
break in der door, but Cleopatra, she was a kind 
of witch an’ she called up a storm. Say, dat wuz 
grate. You had oughter see it. Dat wuz actin’ to 
chill yer. She jess stood up wid her peeps glued 
on de ceilin’, an’ callin’ out ‘Tar-na-do! Tar-na- 
do! Gee, but it wuz awful! Dere wuz screechy 
music fillin’ de air, an’ de actor loidy jess a stand- 
in’ up dere, a-wavin’ herself like de flagpole on 
de city hall, while de thunder rolled, an’ de light- 
ning flashed, an’ de audience coughed its head off 
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over de smoke from de wings. But de game wuz 
mos’ up wid.’em, an’ in de nex’ act time wuz 
called. Somebody give Mark Antony a solar 
plexus blow dat finished him, an’ Cleopatra—she 
wuz a dead game sport to de end—she put on her 
crown, an’ settled herself like ste wuz a queen to 
de las’, an’ den she let a dinky little snake bite 
her; I tell you dat play’s all right, an’ what I 
says goes.” 


“ My Olt College Chump” ......sesceeccsevceveevuves Geo. V. Hobart* 

Mit mine leedle kit-boat, der Frinkfurter, I vent 
ofer py der Rock uf Gibletsalter to hold a shord 
gonversationings mit my olt college chump, 
Chorge Dewey, vich he has made more famous- 
ness den any udder mans vot efer got his phit- 
tygraph in der newsbabers, yet. 

Chorge vas sidding on der back porch uf der 
Olympia ven he saw my kit-boat rise ub on tob 
uf der vet part uf der vaves yust like a coggle- 
shell. 

“Dare is somedings in der ocean!” set Chorge, 
calling ouid ad der Cabdain. 

“So dare is, und id looks like vater!” set der 
Cabdain. 

“Der funnyness vot you make mit your choking 
id is nod necesserary,” set Chorge. “Tell der Lef- 
ftenem to tolt der Pilot to tell der Skibber to tell 
der Bowswim to tell der Midship Mite to pring 
my opera spyglasses ouid here on der back porch. 
I am curiosity to see who is coming ad me in 
der leedle kit-boat.” 

Den ven Chorge pud der opera spyglasses ub 
py his eyelishes I yust stoot ub in der front part 
uf der bow uf my kit-boat und yelled ouid across 
der roaring und ankry biliousness uf der ocean: 
“Velcome home ven you ged dare, Chorge!” 

Den I rowed my kit-boat in to der Olympia and 
valked ub der front stebs. Chorge med me ad der 
front door before I could agitation der electric- 
sissity bell, und id made him delightfulness to 
see me. 

“I dit nod expectation you to row ouid so far 
to meed ub mit me, Dinky,” set Chorge, “und id 
pleasures me unflinchingly to see you. Come 
mit me ouid on der front pizazza vare der sun is 
nod so varm in der heat, und led us sbeak mit 
each udder.” 

Den me und Chorge ve sat down on der front 
pizazza uf der Olympia, und den I tolt him all 
abouid id. 

“Vill dey be glat to see me ven I make some 
arrivals ad home?” set Chorge. 

“Vill dey!” I set, “undoubtingly dey vill. Vy, 
der tigget speculators vould die for you any day, 
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bud der day afder to-morrow vould be prefera- 
tioned. Efery vun is gedding rety to velcome you, 
und der hodel keebers dey are going to send deir 
rates up in a balloon in your honor. Der noise 
uf cabbage und sauerkraut und udder vegetables 
cooking in your honor can be heard mit distinc- 
tion all ofer der Union Sdades. Efery cidy in 
der country id expectations you vill come und 
took dinner mit id. I vuner vy id is dot after a 
man geds to be a heroism der beobles alvays 
vant to keeb stuffing him full of vickles ?” 

“To me id is a mysteriousness,” set Chorge. 

“Vell, id is a strange queerness,” I set. “I can 
valk arount all day mit my stummick so full ub 
abbetite dot I cannod sbeak, und no vun vill say, 
Dinky, vill you participation in a sissage samvich 
mit me?’ Und ven you valk down der sdreet der 
beobles will leef deir blaces uf pitzness und run 
afder you mit deir arms full mit weinerwurst 
und say: ‘Chorge, blease eat a leedle mit us! 
Der name uf der weinerwurst id vas vunce Rover, 
bud ve luff you bedder den ve dit our dachshund. 
Blease eat a leedle mit us!’ 

“Dot is der difference vich makes der odds 
bedween you und me, Chorge. You are a hero- 
ism, und darefore efery vun dinks dat he should 
meet you mit a chiggen pot-pie in vun hant und 
a bunch of pretzels in der udder. Dit you got 
many presents since you vipped der Spinnish mit 
vun hant tied behind you in front uf your back?” 

“Der number is so great dot I could nod men- 
tion it witouid saying der figures,” set Chorge. 
“Chentlemans in Safannah, Chorgia, sent me a 
splentit mess uf raddletail snakes und mocosum 
snakes und copperplate snakes. I sent dem to 
Naggynaldo. A chentlemans in Hartford, Con- 
netiscope, sent me a cooging stofe vot vas der 
fairst to lant on Plymouth Rock mit der Pilkrim 
Fathers. A chentlemans in Cumberlant, Marry- 
lant, sent me a fire escape so vot I could use id 
in nexd var. A chentlemans in Biffalo sent me a 
machineries to fasden on der gas meter und re- 
duction my gas bill abouid five tollars efery month. 
A chentlemans in Columpus, Ohio, sent me 
twenty-five cents’ vorth uf sdreet-car tiggets. A 
chentlemans in Chinchinnatti sent me a lawn 
mower to use in der back yard uf der Olympia, 
und der numerousness uf der useful presents I 
haf received id is too many to mention.” 

Und den Chorge took me down in der cellar 
uf der Olympia, und he showed me der vey to pud 
ouid der thirst vich der saldy vater gafe me. 

Und den I chumped in my leedle kit-boat und 
rowed back home, full mit proudfulness because I 
vas der fairst to velcome Chorge home to der lant 
he luffs vile he vas yet in der ocean uf a foreign 
country. 
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Haunts of the Moose’ 


Te 


Deux Riviéres is a stopping-place—it can hardly 
be called a station—on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way before you come to Port Arthur and Winni- 
peg, and the few wooden shanties of which it 
consists stand on the border-line between Quebec 
and Ontario. It stands, moreover, on the edge 
of that vast wilderness that stretches unbroken 
to James Bay, the southern loop of Hudson’s Bay 
itself. Just below this little “lumber village” runs 
the Ottawa River, icy cold, swift and narrow. It 
has not here attained the width and power that 
many miles farther on render it of paramount 
importance to the lumber trade; and, last year in 
October, when our little party went up into this 
wilderness to hunt moose, we found that the Ot- 
tawa River here formed the dividing-line between 
danger and safety. 

No camera can ever reproduce the still beauty 
of that morning scene when we left the train at 
5 a. m. and made ready to leave the little out- 
post of civilization. The cool autumn air, frag- 
rant with a hundred scents from the surrounding 
woods, was still hazy with the smoke of forest- 
fires that had been smouldering all the summer. 
Through this gauze-like veil the maples and 
birches, already turned to gold and crimson be- 
neath the touch of early frosts, shone with a 
strange luminous beauty that for miles in every 
direction lit up the ocean of trees with flaming 
patches of glory. And all was still and silent. 
There was no wind astir, and the air only trem- 
bled very faintly to the musical roar of the water- 
falls and tumbling rapids of the Ottawa below. 
A few human figures moved here and there among 
the little wooden shanties. Then, for two days 
and two nights we traveled by canoe and “port- 
ages” inland to the lake of Cogawanna, whose 
lonely beaches were said to be haunted by “the 
biggest moose yer ever seen.” 

With the earliest morning came the sound of 
fish jumping in the lake and the chipmunks scamp- 
ering through the trees overhead. But the ex- 
citement began at breakfast (trout and buckwheat 
cakes), when one of the men announced the dis- 
covery of fresh deer-tracks not half a mile behind 
our tents. Deer are not plentiful in these regions. 
The wolves keep their ranks thin. No wolf can 
catch a deer in the woods; but in the winter, 
ferocious with long fasts, they chase them on to 
the ice, and soon get their teeth into their tender 
flanks. They double more easily than deer on 
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the slippery surface, and, being lighter, do not 
sink so deep in the soft patches of snow. The 
barking of a few wolves in pursuit of a deer 
sounds like the fighting and snarling of a lot 
of angry dogs. It must be an unpleasant sound 
to have at your heels at any time, and the poor 
deer makes the most frantic efforts, but only slips 
from side to side, growing momentarily weaker, 
till it is at length overhauled and torn to pieces. 

The deer get over vast distances, moving 
with great rapidity, and the enormous territory 
at their disposal of course makes difficult hunt- 
ing. You must have iron muscles and be tireless. 
A fresh moose-track—that is, one with no water 
or cobwebs in it—may be followed fifty miles, the 
creature always keeping half-a-dozen miles ahead 
of the hunter. If, meanwhile, it chooses to take 
to the water, the tracks of course are lost, and so 
much time has been wasted, that’s all! The ut- 
most caution has to be observed. Their ears are 
sharper than those of a deer. If a twig snaps 
beneath your mocassin, or your coat brushes 
noisily against a low branch of some maple-tree, 
they will put another mile to their credit before 
you have gone a hundred yards. 

It is upon their unrivaled powers of scent, 
however, that they chiefly depend for their safety. 
Nature, or evolution, has endowed them with a 
proboscis of rare proportion, and their title of 
“Hebrew of the Woods” is thoroughly deserved. 
In the wide nostrils gaping at the end of that 
expansive muzzle the least scent, the faintest 
odor, is faithfully registered, and the owners are 
off at top speed in less than a second. With 
their heads lowered, and in spite of the bull's 
spreading horns, they charge through the woods 
at full tilt, crashing through the densest under- 
brush as if it were standing hay, and smashing 
young tree-stems as if they were the stalks of 
sunflowers. Everywhere, in these northern woods, 
can be seen the traces of their passage—trunks 
with the bark scraped off, broken saplings, tufts 
of hair caught on pointed branches, and on the 


ground the imprint of their hoofs and tremendous - 


stride. 

Accustomed to the dim twilight of the great 
woods, the eyeballs of these creatures are oblique, 
as with deer, and do not seem to be specially 
sensitive. They never turn their heads at shadows. 
Provided the wind is right, you can approach a 
moose to within a few feet, if you go straight in 
front of him, and he will never see you. If he 
does raise his head, it will mean that his ears 
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have warned him of your approach. If you can 
fool his ears and his nose, you can put salt on 
his tail, say the hunters. But. wind and rain 
are the best aids. Noisy weather is good hunting 
weather. The roar of the branches, the rattle of 
the rain, and the constant dripping from the trees 
upon the leaves on the ground, combine to drown 
the inevitable sounds of your approach. 

The third day my guide and I loaded our pack 
with a few provisions, and with tent and canoe 
started for a series of little ponds beyond the 
northern shores of Garden Lake. We journeyed 
all day down “lumber roads” that were simply 
vistas of glowing color. I was always in front, 
with a fifty-pound pack strapped across my shoul- 
ders and a loaded rifle, while behind me the man, 
with the canoe over his head like a gigantic pan- 
tomime hat, followed awkwardly. Frequent rests 
were necessary; but who could wish to go fast 
in such woods on a fine day in October, with the 
blue sky overhead, and the slanting sunlight put- 
ting the match to autumn bonfires on every side. 
We moved as quietly as possible in mocassins. 
“Hunt all the time; you never kin guess when 
your chance’ll come.” 

Once the man stopped suddenly and sniffed the 
air like a dog. He made a sign to me, and I 
helped the canoe off his shoulders. He went a few 
feet ahead of me and pointed to the ground. I 
looked and saw a heap of gorgeous leaves left by 
an eddy of wind. It was indeed a patch of beauty; 
but I thought it strange for this rough woodsman 
to take so much trouble to show it to me. 

“Beautiful, indeed,” I whispered. 

“Ain’t it, though?” he whispered back. “It’s a 
young cow. Guess she ain’t been away long 
either !” 

It was not the poetry of autumn that had 
moved him, but the smell of a moose, and the 
deep imprint of her body where she had recently 
rested upon the leaves. I saw it plainly enough 
when his finger outlined it for me. He kept snif- 
fing the air as he gazed. 

“There’s a moose within .” He hesitated. 
I gasped. “A couple of miles, maybe,” he con- 
cluded. ; 

He showed me the faint hoof-marks on the 
thick carpet of leaves where it entered the 
wood. 

“That thar cow was lyin’ thar not ten minutes 
ago. But the wind’s wrong, and I guess she smelt 
us pretty strong.” 

Speaking for himself, I have no doubt she did! 

We followed the trail some distance into the 
woods. The underbrush was very thick, and we 
had to scramble on all-fours. The cow had 
doubled a good deal on her tracks. We presently 
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came to a spot where she had evidently waited a 
moment. 

“She stopped to listen here,” he explained, sit- 
ting down on a huge fallen tree and gazing sadly 
at the hoof-marks. “When one of them animals 
is startled it runs 200 yards, maybe, into the 
woods, and then stops to listen. This is whar that 
cow stopped to listen, or I’m a—Injin.” 

“She didn’t stop long,” I ventured. 

He looked at me without speaking, and then 
motioned me to follow. For half a mile through 
the woods we followed the tracks. Soon they be- 
gan to get longer and wider apart. 

“She was scared here. She’s runnin’.” 

The tracks got wider and wider apart, till finally 
they reached a big tree lying on the ground, with 
its branches sticking out like the spokes of a 
wheel in the air. There they seemed to come to 
a full stop. But the woodsman soon found their 
continuation—on the other side of the tree. 

“That’s whar she jumped—see!” he explained. 
And, measuring it as accurately as we could, it 
came to eighteen feet. A very fair jump, I 
thought, for a cow moose. To clear the branches 
she must have crossed the tree at an elevation of 
nearly four feet. 

It was just sunset when we reached the shores 
of Garden Lake and saw the expanse of still 
water, with dark patches in all directions showing 
the islands. There was no wind, and not a cloud 
in the sky; so we launched our canoe in silence, 
and for the next two hours paddled across the de- 
serted waters, skirting points and islands, and 
occasionally long reefs of black rocks. Like Hia- 
watha, we 

“Sailed into the fiery sunset, 


Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of the evening,”— 


and before we were half-way across this arm of 
Garden Lake the moon rose over the ridge of 
forest and silvered a picture of fairy-like enchant- 
ment such as I have never seen equaled. It was 
peace beyond all telling, and the only sound was 
the water splashing musically against the sides 
of the frail canoe and the monotonous dripping 
of the paddles. It didn’t matter where we landed 
to camp. All was ours—islands, points, bays and 
mainland. No one could interfere. The loneliness 
was real. 

By the light of the moon, then high in the 
heavens, we pitched our tent upon the farther 
shore on the edge of the mighty woods, and 
after devouring the two partridges shot “en 
route,” and drinking a quart each of black tea, 
we crawled into the narrow tent and were soon 
fast asleep—lI in a sleeping-bag with a red woolen 
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nightcap on my head, and my companion in his 
clothes with his ordinary slouch-hat drawn down 
over his eyes. 

The day following was clear and still. In the 
afternoon we portaged into a narrow little pond, 
unhonored by a name, that lay several miles in the 
forest, and at a much higher level that the main 
lake. 

“It ain’t fur from the ridge, and if they’re trav- 
ellin’ in this country they’re bound to come within 
callin’ distance.” He never deigned to use the 
word moose. It was always “they” or “them 
beasts,” “cow,” “bull” or “calf.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and very little 
wind was stirring. Stealthily we lowered the 
canoe from our shoulders and pushed it into the 
lake, and then with the utmost care got in 
ourselves and paddled cautiously down the 
near shore. The canoe moved on the quiet water 
like a spirit, silently, almost without ripple, as if 
it knew what was expected of it. I sat in the 
bows, the rifle across my knees, and the man 
propelled us with a slight movement of his wrist, 
never taking the paddle out of the water. In 
such still weather the dripping of the drops car- 
ries dangerous distances, and the sun shining on 
its wet blade flashes signals that can be seen liter- 
ally for miles. Neither of us spoke a word, and, 
in spite of occasional spasms of “canoe cramp” 
that shot up my legs and back, I sat motionless. 
The least movement, and a birch-bark canoe 
crackles like a pop-gun. The opposite shore, 
about a quarter of a mile across, lay in front of 
the sun, and therefore in shadow. The sun was 
fast nearing the edge of the ridge above. Noth- 
ing seemed more likely than that a moose should 
come down to drink, and nothing less likely than 
that it should distinguish us from one of the many 
logs that line the shore beside us. It could never 
make us out across 400 yards of water. The 
lake was perhaps two miles long. About half- 
way down the man stopped paddling, and, with 
very slow even movements, raised the horn to 
his lips and blew a long sad “moo,” that echoed 
numberless times before it finally died away in 
the sea of silent woods round us. Twice he did 
this, with due intervals, ‘and there was no an- 
swer; but just as the third “moo” was losing 
itself in the distance, a new sound rose after the 
echoes. We paused and listened intently. It was 
the breaking of branches a long way off. 

The guide’s keen brown eyes flashed a message 
to me as I turned my head toward him. 

“There he comes, but a long way 
off.” 

A tremor ran through me, and I strained my 
ears so much to listen that I heard the blood 
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singing under the skin. The sound of breaking 
branches continued to reach us at intervals, each 
time a little closer than before. Some great ani- 
mal was moving through the long stretch of for- 
est on the opposite shores. He seemed to be at 
a spot half-way between the lake and the ridge. 
It was getting dusk, and drinking-time was close 
at hand. Every now and then came a louder re- 
port, as some young tree was snapped off short, 
and then followed a period of silence again. The 
shadows were settling down over the trees. Al- 
ready the sun was below the ridge, and probably 
within a short hour of the horizon itself. 

“He’s feedin’,” whispered the man; “he ain’t 
travelin’ fast.” 

“Is he coming this way ?” 

“Guess so, if we don't scare him any. The 
wind’s right.” 

A puff of air came against our faces at that 
very moment as if to verify his words. It came 
from across the water. For another half-hour we 
waited in cramps and silence. The beast never 
deigned to answer our cry, nor to hasten his 
step, yet he was certainly coming nearer and 
nearer. It was just about drinking-time; but the 
poor brute did not bargain for a piece of lead in 
his cup. 

“It may be a b’ar,” whispered the man. 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when 
a roar that made the air shake issued from the 
shadows directly opposite. 

“There he is,” whispered the man excitedly, 
pointing. 

It was some seconds before I could distinguish 
anything at all save the dense growth of bushes 
that lined the shore. My rifle was raised and 
ready, but I could see nothing to aim at. Then 
suddenly the bushes parted and I saw a form, dim 
and immense, rise up out of the very ground it 
seemed. The width of the horns was lost in the 
shadows; but there was no mistaking those broad 
shoulders and that big brown bulk. Instantly the 
canoe shot round, and began to move swiftly 
toward him across the lake. I pointed ready to 
fire, and the light bark trembled beneath us like 
a thing of life as we moved steadily forward. 
There was a touch of buck-fever; but the steel- 
tipped bullet sped true, and the monster fell with 
a crash to its knees. 

“Steady—now another one,” said the man be- 
hind me, urging on the canoe as fast as he could. 

A second shot, and the moose rolled sideways 
into the lake and lay motionless. Next day the 
other men went over to skin it, and the horns and 
pelt were just about all they could manage. The 
horns measured fifty-two inches across, and there 
were twenty-eight points. 
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Photography in Colors, .... ssvccccscececsevecccsesees New York Sun 


The only practical success in color photog- 
raphy so far has been accomplished by indirect 
methods. Indirect color photography primarily 
consists in the production of three separate nega- 
tives, taken through screens of the three primary 
colors, red, green and blue, and in the optical 
superposition of these images; but there have 
been innumerable developments of this process. 
The original composite color photography, requir- 
ing three separate negatives obtained by three 
separate exposures and three separate positives 
projected by a single lantern, was too cumber- 
some and complicated to be practicable. A great 
effort has been made to bring the process into 
such shape that it could be easily accomplished 
even by the amateur and the apparatus required 
for it carried as easily as the ordinary camera. 
No such conditions have been attained, but a good 
deal has been accomplished, and the photochro- 
moscope, with the kromskop, is thought by scien- 
tists to come as near a solution of the problem 
as any of the later inventions. 

By this photochromoscope process the three 
negatives are taken upon a single sensitive plate 
at one exposure, and the contact positive, cut 
into three sections with scissors and mounted 
upon a folding cardboard, is dropped into the 
photochromoscope, which, as well as the camera, 
may be made stereoscopic, the size of the ordi- 
nary hand stereoscope. The camera illuminates 
three colorless transparent positives separately 
by light of the three primary tints, and these im- 
pressions are optically recombined into one colored 
image in the seeing apparatus or photochromo- 
scope. Of course, this seeing instrument is neces- 
sary to carry out the sense of color, so the pro- 
cess is far from being the one long desired, which 
is to produce colored prints that may be framed 
and hung on the wall. Through this viewing de- 
vice, however, color images of marvelous fidelity 
are obtained, giving all qualities of texture, sheen, 
translucency and atmosphere to a degree impossi- 
ble to any color print on paper. Pictures of the 
old masters can be reproduced and seen in the 
photochromoscope with all their original qualities. 
Scientific objects, specimens for natural history 
collections, beauties of landscape, botanical speci- 
mens, tapestries and textile fabrics of all kinds 
may be studied through these color images as 
satisfactorily as from reality. The color records 
take up no more room than ordinary photographs, 
and if the cost and difficulty of the production 


can be decidedly reduced this form of color 
photography may be utilized to great advantage 
in schools, in medicine, in many of the other 
sciences, and in commercial business, where it 
could represent the quality and appearance of 
goods more satisfactorily than any print or frag- 
mentary sample. Colored photographs of the 
most beautiful species of butterflies have been 
among the greatest triumphs of this process and 
not the smallest element of the beauty of the orig- 
inal is lacking in the reproduction. The miniature 
kr6émsk6p is the latest and simplest development 
of the apparatus and is less expensive than the 
original instrument. 

Another method of color photography finding 
great favor to-day applies the same principles 
in another way. The light is projected upon the 
plate, not through three screens, but through one 
screen closely ruled in orange, green and violet. 
These lines are ruled on gelatine plates in pig- 
ments made up as inks, and these are from 800 
to 1,000 to the inch, although when the lines ex- 
ceed 400 to the inch the eye ceases to be annoyed 
by them. The resultant lines upon the positive 
register, of course, the degrees in which the three 
color sensations would have been produced. Then 
a second screen, ruled in red, green and violet, 
and gauged exactly in accordance with the first, 
is moved over the positive, producing waves of 
all colors until it reaches such a position that 
the red lines fall exactly over the lines record- 
ing red sensations, etc., when the picture appears 
in vivid and realistic color. 





Mineral Wealth of Siberia.....M. Mikhailoff.....North American R. 

The mineral wealth of Siberia, particularly in 
its eastern part, is fabulous; its extent is far from 
being finally determined, but it is certain that its 
treasures are almost inexhaustible. The area 
of its auriferous regions is much larger than that 
of the celebrated gold mines of California, Aus- 
tralia and Africa taken together. Beginning from 
the Alatau Mountains, of which both slopes are 
very rich in gold, this auriferous region extends 
eastward along the northern slope of the Saiansk 
Mountains in an almost continuous broad strip. 
Then it continues across both slopes of the Stan- 
ovoi and Yablonoi Mountains right away to the 
extreme east of Siberia. The extensive gold de- 
posits of the Yenisei, Olekma, Vitim and many 
other river systems constitute, as it were, an im- 
mense addition to the chief gold area. Up to 
the present, gold has almost exclusively been ob- 
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tained from sand. Mining of gold ores is carried 
on in the Yenisei, Altai and Transbaikal districts, 
but only to a very small extent, owing to the diff- 
culty of working and the lack of appliances. 

In many parts there are lodes of copper, silver 
and lead. Those found on the branches of the 
Saiansk and Alatau Mountains, in the district 
of Nertchinsk and the Kirgiz steppes, are parti- 
cularly remarkable. The quantity of metal con- 
tained in the ores varies greatly. Silver, lead and 
copper mining reached a high point of develop- 
ment last century, but within the past twenty- 
five years this industry has begun to fall off, 
chiefly owing to the rise in the price of labor. 

Iron and coal exist in great quantities through- 
out the whole extent of Siberia, from the borders 
of the Government of Orenburg to the mouth of 
the Lena, to Kamtchatka, the Island of Sagalien 
and the frontier of Korea. At the present time 
coal is worked only in the Kuznetsk basin, on 
the asland of Sagalien and in the Kirgiz steppes. 
It is also proposed to exploit the coal beds re- 
cently discovered in the southern part of the 
Primorsk province. These have been surveyed 
and found to be very rich, and to contain some 
quantity of anthracite. Contiguous veins of coal 
and iron were found in some places, foundries 
were formed, but these have been in anything but 
a flourishing condition until quite lately, owing to 
the small demand for their output and their re- 
moteness from the markets. 

In Western Siberia common salt is extracted 
from the self-depositing lakes, which occur in con- 
siderable numbers in the southern portion of the 
steppe region lying between the forty-seventh and 
fifty-fifth degrees of north latitude and the sixty- 
third and seventy-third degrees of east longi- 
tude (from Paris), which was once the bottom of 
a sea basin. In the northern portion of this salt 
basin, which embraces the Barabinsk and Kou- 
loundinsk steppes, the salt lakes always contain 
a greater or less amount of other salts besides 
common salt. There are many lakes which con- 
tain rich layers of glauber salt only. In Eastern 
Siberia there are very rich beds of rock salt, but 
the best salt springs and layers are found in thinly 
inhabited districts, so that transport to the mar- 
kets is very expensive, owing to the want of 
proper means of communication. 

Besides all this mineral wealth, tin, mercury 
and sulphur are found in the Transbaikal terri- 
tory; naphtha on the Sagalien Island and many 
kinds of precious stones, such as_ lapis-lazuli, 
topaz, beryl, acua-marina, etc. In the basin of 


the Yenisei, large deposits of graphite are found. 
From experiments made in America, this seems to 
excel the Ceylon variety in purity. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 


The Zeppelin Aerial Machine. .....0c0cccceccereees London Spectator 

The interest taken by human beings in their 
own efforts to fly, or rather to travel through the 
air, is untiring and incurable by experience. Ever 
since the first kite was flown, probably on the 
plains of Chaldza, the attempt has been constantly 
renewed, and has always failed; but the steadi- 
ness of failure has hardly discouraged, much less 
extinguished, hope. What the inventors propose 
to gain by success they rarely or never state, but 
they go on inventing all the same, and the world 
reads about their inventions with insatiable ap- 
petite and a certain sense of disappointment when, 
as usually happens, the last Icarus comes to grief. 
Nobody particularly pities him, but most men are 
sorry for his ill success. The truth is that the 
imagination is touched by an effort which seems 
intended to lift man out of the apparently fixed 
conditions of his being, and men are set dream- 
ing as they would be if they discovered in them- 
selves previously unrevealed powers. If they 
could fly they would seem to themselves men and 
something more, the idea at the bottom of the 
fancy that angels must have wings. That is a 
rather feeble fancy, Homer and the Hindoo poets 
having ages ago suggested the nobler one that 
the speed of gods results from their own voli- 
tion; but as no one can paint a thought, the wings 
have enshrined themselves in art, and so live on. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that every news- 
paper in Europe has recorded Count Zeppelin’s 
experiments on the Lake of Constance, and shall 
not wonder if he is declared to have “begun an 
epoch,” to have “realized a dream,” and to have 
“affected the future destiny of humanity.” The 
facts, however, as yet hardly justify such big 
words. Supposing the record of the recent ex- 
periments to be fairly accurate, they seem to show 
that Count Zeppelin, a Bavarian noble of a me- 
chanical turn, has made no new discovery, but 
has by dint of large expenditure so utilized the 
known lifting power of balloons that by using 
thirty of them at once he is able to raise a vessel 
of aluminium big enough and strong enough to 
allow him to drive it by steel machinery with 
the exploding force of benzine as driving power. 
The machine being very big and strong, and in- 
dependent of the balloons, which, though thirty 
in number, only lift, he can guide the whole 
structure, which is more than 400 feet long, just 
as the steersman of a sailing vessel guides the ship 
with all its sails and top hamper. They are the 
drivers, but they drive as the rudder directs. No 
new force has been developed, and no new ap- 
plication of forces, only such a multiplication of 
known appliances that the car is not at the mercy 
of the balloon, but can make the galloon go it way. 
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What, then, do we seriously think will be the 
use of the new machine if it succeeds? It will, 
we think, have one main result, a great increase of 
the power of observation both in peace and war. 
The balloons can be so made as to remain many 
days in air, and very wild lands, even the regions 
round the Poles, or the sources of the Niger and 
the Yangtse, may therefore be accurately sur- 
veyed. The ice difficulty, the forest difficulty and 
the difficulty presented by broken or mountainous 
country will all alike be gradually overcome. We 
do not know that the happiness of mankind is 
greatly increased by such knowledge any more 
than it has been by the telegraph, but still it is 
a sort of duty to explore this little planet of ours, 
and the Zeppelin machine or an improvement on 
it will help us to perform the duty. And it will 
certainly alter one condition of warfare, as it 
will enable a besieger to see the interior of a be- 
sieged city, and all the shifting chances of a great 
pitched battle over, say, twenty square miles. The 
present balloon is a help to generals even now, 
but its use is limited, because it is either a captive 
or drifts about at the mercy of the wind. The 
Zeppelin machine will be an observatory, helio- 
graphing accounts of every movement every five 
minutes. The effect of that will doubtless be to 
increase greatly the brain-power of any good 
tactician in command, for he will be able to see 
the early movements of his enemy and the exact 
position of his own widely scattered troops. No 
doubt the advantage will be given to both sides, 
but it will be more useful to the one which has 
the abler and more decided commandant. 





A New Land of Cotton........ C. M. Harger........ Harper's Weekly 

While few consider that Oklahoma is in the 
“cotton belt,” this crop is probably first among 
the ready-money sources of its population. It is 
bringing into their pockets something over $5,- 
000,000 a year, and is adding to the industries of 
the Territory in a most helpful manner. Expert 
cotton-buyers say that the Oklahoma district 
ranks among the best in the nation, climate and 
soil making the product satisfactory in every re- 
spect when the proper care is taken by the grower. 
This is the weakness of the Oklahoma farmer, for 
the business is a new one to him. What delights 
him is that dry weather does not scare cotton. 
It may injure the yield, but it does not kill it. 
For the claim-taker who has had experience with 
crop-raising in the semi-arid sections of western 
Kansas and Nebraska, as many of them have, it 
is recommendation enough. 

Then, it is a poor man’s crop—and the Okla- 
homa farmers are not yet riding on the wave of 
affluence. With large families of boys and girls 
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to care for, or with little money for the expensive 
machinery needed for wheat-raising, the poorer 
farmers are prevented from engaging in that busi- 
ness extensively. But with cotton it is different. 
The young folks can save labor in tending and 
picking time, and often the five-acre patch re- 
turns a net $100 as a reward for the children’s 
assistance. “Then,” says the farmer, “it’s outside 
money.” That is a strong argument in the West. 
It means that all the product is sold outside the 
State or Territory, and that it brings in cash to 
be distributed and increase the “per capita.” 

The first large yield of the crop was in 1897, 
an ideal cotton year. Many growers reported a 
bale to the acre, while three-fourths-bale yields 
were common. The entire Territory averaged 
over half a bale to the acre, and 140,000 bales was 
the crop. For it the farmers received nearly $5,- 
c00,000, and it was probably the easiest money 
that came in from the season’s harvest. The low 
price discouraged some, however, and in 1898 
there were only about 125,000 gathered. There 
was talk of “three-cent cotton” as a possibility, 
and many farmers there, as well as in the States 
farther south, thought the industry had seen its 
best days. The 1899 crop is estimated at 109,000 
bales. 

About one hundred gins are in operation in the 
Territory, most of them being in the smaller 
towns. At first they were in the market-towns, 
but the country gins are becoming scattered so 
thickly over the country districts that there is no 
difficulty in getting the crop cared for wherever 
the fields are ripe. The large amount of hand- 
labor required first and last in gathering and 
utilizing the crop is giving employment to many 
workers. 

The snowy substance that is taken from the 
boll, put into bales, compressed and shipped to the 
East or exported to Japan or Liverpool, was once 
considered the only part of the plant worth sav- 
ing, and the remainder was thrown away as ref- 
use. It is different in these times of utilization 
of all parts of the product of the field. The 
cotton-raiser once had to pay for the ginning; 
now he gets it done for nothing, or perhaps some- 
thing is paid for the privilege of doing the work. 
This is because the once unused seed, thrown 
sway and looked upon as something to be disposed 
of at a loss, is now considered one of the most 
valuable parts of the crop. It is taken through 
the crushing-machinery, and appears in four 
forms—lint, oil, hulls and meal. 

Several cotton-seed mills are already in opera- 
tion, and others are in course of erection. They 
turn out the product in its profitable form in large 
quantities, and there is a market for every pound. 
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The lint, which runs twenty-five pounds to the 
ton, is used for cotton batting; the hulls are fed 
to cattle and horsés as a substitute for hay, being 
valued by the stock-men as one of the best 
varieties of “roughness’—the Western term for 
any kind of coarse feed. The oil is used in many 
ways. It forms the basis of cottolene; com- 
pounded with lard, it makes one grade of lard; 
it adulterates various table and lubricating oils. 

But out of the meal does the West get the 
most benefit. It costs less than corn when that 
cereal is at its average price, and its fattening 
qualities are claimed to be far in excess of maize. 
One mill at Guthrie shipped, last season, 400 
carloads of meal and oil. On the meal and husks 
from this mill 2,300 cattle were fattened. It is 
estimated that on the meal and hulls available 
within a radius of fifty miles from Oklahoma City 
60,000 cattle could be fattened. This is of im- 
portance as an element of the future of the in- 
dustry, for there is a prominence given to the 
cattle-ranches in the Territory found in none of 
the cotton-raising sections, except in Texas. 





High Explosives.,... Capt. E. L. Zalinski...... International Monthly 


The touchstone of experience has eliminated 
from practical use most of the explosives which 
have recently been presented in such large num- 
bers. We have left, however, as the chief ex- 
plosives in use: Nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton, dyna- 
mites consisting of nitro-glycerine combined in 
various proportions with various bases; blasting 
gelatine; explosive gelatines and gelatine dyna- 
mites consisting of various combinations of nitro- 
glycerine and gun-cotton, with a mixture of salt- 
petre, cellulose and soda. Besides these we have 
the Sprengel group of explosives. This consists 
of two practically inert substances, which, upon 
being mixed, produce powerful explosives. One 
of these substances is usually a hydro-carbon. An 
almost infinite variety of explosives of this class 
has been produced. Whenever an announcement 
is made of a new high explosive, insensitive and 
powerful, with secret ingredients, one is likely 
to be correct in the assumption that it is of the 
Sprengel group. Amongst the better known of 
these are the following: 

Rack-a-rock—Chlorate of potash and a liquid 
hydro-carbon (dead oil). Two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of this explosive was used in 
blasting out Hell Gate. 

Bellite—Ammonium nitrate, nitro-benzole and 
saltpetre. 

Roburite—Ammonium nitrate with chlorinated 
dinitro benzol. 

Hellofite—Naphtholine, phenol and benzine in 
fuming nitric acid. 


Securite—Meta di-nitro benzole with nitrate of 
ammonia or saltpetre. 

The composition of a sufficient number of this 
class of explosives has been given, to indicate the 
variety of constituents which can be used in mak- 
ing high explosives of this group. They are all 
insensitive and require a very powerful initial 
explosion to educe their full power. Those hav- 
ing nitrate of ammonium are likely to be ‘objec- 
tionable and not of advantage in submarine work 
and places where water is present, owing to the 
hygroscopic quality of that salt, which tends to 
deliquesce, unless well protected from moisture. 
Two recent explosives, of secret composition, 
which have been much vaunted, marsite and 
thorite, probably belong to this class. It is thought 
that the latter may be usefully employed for the 
torpedo shell, but it is as yet a question whether 
it can be completely exploded when in large 
charges, so as to give an explosion of the first 
order. 

The picric acid class of explosives deserves at- 
tention, more because of public notoriety than 
of intrinsic merit. Amongst these are: Melinite, 
for which the French have claimed so much, and 
lyddite, used by the English in the South African 
war. These are both essentially the same, con- 
sisting chiefly of picric acid combined with nitro- 
cellulose, and in some cases with cresilite, a coal- 
tar product. Emmensite, another of the picric 
acid class, was experimented with, but has re- 
cently disappeared from sight. 

The relative power of explosives is difficult 
to estimate, and authorities differ regarding it, for 
there is a notable difference in the results ob- 
tainable, depending on the physical conditions at- 
tendant upon the placement of the explosive and 
the means and method of the initial explosion. 
Some confinement or “tamping” is essential; the 
difference in the results secured between an ex- 
plosion in the open and when covered, however 
slightly, is very great, and should be borne in 
mind by those using explosives for industrial pur- 
poses. 

The same amount or degree of tamping is 
not necessary for the high explosives as for gun- 
powder, and much needless and dangerous work 
might be avoided, if due consideration were given 
to this point of difference. According to the 
best authorities, the following table is given as 
showing the relative force of the various high 
explosives, submarine work excepted, gunpowder 
being taken as one: 

Gunpowder, I; gun-cotton, 5.5; nitro-glycerine, 
12; explosive gelatine, 14; blasting gelatine, 16; 
dynamite No. 1, 10; bellite (Sprengel), 6; roburite 
(Sprengel), 3; melinite, 3; lyddite, 3. 
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Facts and Figures: The Little Encyclopedia 


—It cost £300,000 per mile to build the un- 
derground railways of London. 

More deaths are due in England to alco- 
holism that to diphtheria or typhoid fever. 

A German doctor finds that only in one 
case in fifteen are both eyes in good condition. 
Since 1842 the population of England, 
Scotland and Wales has increased 75 per cent., 
while Ireland shows a decrease of 45 per cent. 

——In Egypt the telephone operators are all 
men and they are required to be expert linguists, 
speaking English, French, Italian, modern Greek 
and Arabic. 

Crewe has just celebrated the completion 
of the 4,o0oth engine built at the works for the 
London and Northwestern Railway. The first 
was built in 1843. 

Baccarat is now prohibited in Russia, even 
in private houses, by a ukase of the Czar. For 
a first offence the punishment will be a heavy 
fine, for a second a long term of imprisonment. 
What expert fishermen declared the larg- 
est sturgeon ever taken was caught a few months 
ago in the North Sea. He weighed over 614 
pounds, measured a trifle over 11 feet, and had 
a girth of 5 feet 6 inches. 

——Germany had 11,013 suicides in 1897, a 

rate of 21 to 100,000 inhabitants. The rate for 
Prussia alone is 20, that for the province of 
Saxony 32 and for Schleswig-Holstein 33, while 
in Catholic and Polish Posen it is only 8. For 
Berlin the rate was 34. 
The most valuable piece of plate possessed 
by the Queen of England is a peacock with out- 
spread tail, made of solid gold and literally cov- 
ered with diamonds, rubies, emeralds and other 
precious gems. It originally came from Seringa- 
patam, is kept at Windsor Castle, and is worth a 
fabulous sum. 

—tThe clove supply of the world is produced 
on the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which 
constitute the principal producing territory of 
the sultanate. Cloves were at one time the only 
economic product supplied to foreign countries 
by Zanzibar. © 
The present establishment of the military 
forces of New South Wales consists of 9,774 
officers and men; that of Queensland of 7,216; 
South Australia of 5,217; Victoria of 10,218, and 
Western Australia of 4,220, making the total mili- 
tary force on the Australian continent 36,645 
officers and men. 

——The inhabitants of the hill country in 


























northern India are much exercised over the re- 
lation between thunderstorms and electric light 
stations. They assert that at Darjeeling, for in- 
stance, thunderstorms have been both more fre- 
quent and more severe since the electric light 
plant was installed. 

—In Pretoria, under the old régime, con- 
servatism was carried to an extreme point. A 
concession was granted a number of years ago 
for a street car line and one-horse cars have 
been operated on it since then. When the com- 
pany tried to get an extension of its concession, 
so that it might use electric power, it was refused 
on the ground that the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood would lose the sale of forage. 

The soil of Peru contains the largest num- 
ber of mineral species—at Pluria, in the north, 
petroleum and sulphur; silver, lead, copper and 
coal in the great mining basin of Cerro de Pasco, 
in Central Peru, and phosphate, quicksilver, auri- 
ferous grounds and borax at Arequipa, Carabaja, 
in the south. At the present time the number of 
mines in exploitation is 2,500, employing 70,000 
workmen. 

Cutting the sudd on the Upper Nile has re- 
leased a mass of long-stagnant water which is 
working its way down the river, killing the fish 
as it goes. At Assouan, where the great dam is 
being built, the dead fish have been cast ashore 
in millions and the odor is unpleasant. The Nile 
water is all the workmen have to drink, and 
though, when filtered, it seems to have no ill 
effect upon them, eels plunged into the filtered 
water are suffocated in a few moments. 

In the Middle Western States the inde- 
pendent telephone companies, or those not affil- 
iated with the parent Bell Company, have grown 
wonderfully in the past three or four years. In 
the three States of Ohio, Indiana and IlIlinois the 
independent exchanges now number 733, having 
102,000 subscribers. No less than 21,500 miles 
of pole lines connect the exchanges. These tele- 
phone companies are generally owned locally and 
give their service at a comparatively low rate. 
The magnitude and success of the German 
workingmen’s insurance system is shown by the 
fact that since 1885 more than two billions of 
marks have been paid in indemnities to working- 
men and women through the Government institu- 
tion; the amounts contributed to the insurance 
fund by the workingmen, the employers, and the 
Government being, respectively, 1,164, 1,099 and 
150 million marks, 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts” 


Te 


As Others See Us.—This is how the hakits of 
white men are described by a Chinese observer 
in a recent Chinese publication: “They live 
months without eating a mouthful of rice; they 
eat bullocks and sheep in enormous quantities, 
with knives and prongs. They never enjoy them- 
selves by sitting quietly on their ancestors’ graves, 
but jump around and kick balls as if paid for it, 
and they have no dignity, for they may be found 
walking with women.” 





William Penn and the Drunkard.—William 
Penn, the great Pennsylvania Quaker, was once 
advising a drunkard to leave off his habit of 
drinking intoxicating liquors. “Can you tell me 
how to do it?” said the slave of the appetite. 
“Yes,” answered Penn, “it is just as easy as to 
open thy hand, friend.” “Convince me of that, 
and I will promise upon my honor to do as you 
tell me,” replied the drunkard. “Well, my friend, 
when thou findest any vessel of intoxicating 
liquor in thy hand, open the hand that contains 
it before it reaches thy mouth, and thou wilt 
never be drunk again.” 





Dangerous Medicine——The mystery in which 
the doings of a doctor, scientist or inventor are 
clothed, to the ignorant mind, is the occasion of 
as many surprises as there are new things. An 
elderly woman in one of the simple homes in the 
Tennessee mountains was sick. The medicine 
that the doctor prescribed was in the modern, 
convenient form of capsules. The patient trusted 
her medical adviser, but regarded the medicine 
with suspicion. She had heard about the terrible 
dynamite cartridge. Some time after she had 
taken the capsules, her daughter inquired how 
“Don’t 


she felt. “Mighty po’ly,” was the reply. 
you want something to eat?” “No.” Soon the 
mother sat up in her rocking chair. Thinking 


the attention would be gratefully received, the 
daughter filled her pipe with fragrant “baccy,” 
and taking a live coal from the hearth, carried 
both to her mother. A scream of fear came from 
the old woman. “Take it away, chile! Don’t 
you come near me with that fire while I’ve got 
those cartridges in me!” 


Unprofitable—A certain German in a small 
town in New York has quite a number of chil- 
dren, unfortunately all girls. As he is not very 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short 
Stories Magazine. 


well off, or, as he expresses it, “I vant to get 
rich,” girls who are old enough have to work, 
One day he asked the employer of one of his girls 
how his Mary was getting along with her work. 
He was told that she was doing as good as the 
rest of the girls on the same work, but of course 
the pay was not very high. After thinking for 
some time he turned away and said, “Girls don't 
pay. Girls don’t pay.” 


Buffalo Bill as a Joker.—At the time of Col. 
Cody's advent into the capital of Germany, the 
old Emperor William was entertaining there three 
kings of smaller Germanic powers. The royal 
gentlemen were very much interested in the But- 
falo Bill exhibitions, and Col. Cody was the re- 
cipient of many favors from the Emperor him- 
self. One feature of Buffalo Bill’s performance 
is the exhibition of the antiquated Deadwood 
coach, containing passengers who are attacked by 
Indians and finally rescued by cowboys. The 
Kaiser asked to be allowed to ride in this vehicle 
with his royal guests and to participate in this in- 
teresting experience. The request was of course 
granted, and when the coach was furiously as- 
sailed by howling Indians its inmates were as 
usual saved by gallant cowboys. After it was 
over and as the royal party were descending from 
the coach the Emperor remarked, “Col. Cody, I 
do not suppose this is the first time that you have 
ever held four kings.” “No, your Majesty,” re- 
turned the quick-witted scout; “but this is the 
first time I ever held four kings and the royal 
joker at the same time!” 


A Bull.—in Syracuse some of the new cars 
are what is known as double-deckers and are very 
long. An Irishman standing on one of the cor- 
ners of Salina street saw one of the cars come 
along, and as it was going quite slowly at the 
time he did not at first see the whole of the 
car. “Begorra,” he said, “where is the end? They 
must have cut it off.” 


Humors of the Transvaal_—From South Africa 
comes this story of classic “bon mot” on the part 
of a British gunner, apparently marked for doom. 
It happened during General White’s luckless 
sortie from Ladysmith, when the British battery 
mules on the left were stampeded. The captain 
of one of the batteries, seeing his first sergeant 
fiving by with the first gun, shouted angrily: 
“Hi, sir! where are you going?” To which the 
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gunner curtly replied: “Hanged if I know! Ask 
the mules.” 





Had Enough.—An inhabitant of Glasgow was 
making his way homeward on a certain evening, 
and taking a good deal more than his share of 
the pavement, when he encountered a Glasgow 
Town Councilman walking along in a respectable 
fashion. The councilman, noticing our friend’s 
unbalanced condition, stopped and shouted with 
wrathful dignity: “What d’ ye want?” To this 
his fellow-townsman blithely replied: “I want— 
naething! I’m as fu’ ’s I can haud.” 





Was Glad to See Him.—Among the few who 
have a perfect genius for silence 1s a certain well- 
known artist, whose reticence is the amusement 
and wonder of all who know him. A friend who 
had dropped into his studio one day was vainly 
endeavoring to draw Mr. H. into conversation, 
when the artist’s orother appeared in the door- 
way. “Hello, Tom!” said the brother. Hello, 
John!” returned Tom, looking up from his easel, 
with a smile. John wandered about the room 
for fifteen minutes, turned over his brother’s latest 
work, and then, going toward the door, stopped 
long enough to say: “Well, good-by, Tom.” 
“Good-by, John,” was the hearty rejoinder. Tom 
painted on for some minutes, and then, in an un- 
wonted burst of confidence, he said, warmly, to 
his amused friend: “I tell you, I was glad to see 
John! Haven’t seen him before for a month!” 





A Joke on the Doctor.—Colonel Daniel R. An- 
thony, brother of Susan B. Anthony, and the last 
of the fighting editors of Kansas, is on record as 
the only man who has had his aorta severed and 
lived. Ina newspaper feud with a gambler named 
Jennison, Anthony was shot. The doctor told 
him he could not live. The wounded man did not 
say anything, but bade his sister good-by and 
went to sleep. When he awoke he asked the 
nurse: “What time is it?” “Six o'clock,” replied 
the nurse. The colonel chuckled for a moment, 
then said: “Say, that’s a good joke on the doctor, 
isn’t it? He said I’d be dead at 5.30.” He fell 
asleep again, and when he awoke the doctor ac- 
knowledged his mistake. 





All That Were Left of Them.—Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Holt, who had been very wild in his youth, 
being once upon the bench at the Old Bailey when 
a fellow was tried and convicted of a robbery 
on the highway whom he remembered to have 
been one of his old companions, curiosity induced 
him to inquire into the fortune of the contem- 
poraries with whom he had once associated, and 


of whom he had known nothing for many years; 
he therefore asked the fellow what had become 
of Tom and Will, with the rest of the tribe to 
which they belonged. The fellow, fetching a deep 
sigh, and making a low bow, “Ah! my lord,” 
said he, “they are all hanged but your lordship 
and I.” 7 





Worcestershire Sauce.—A good story is told of 
the late Lady Howard de Walden. On one occa- 
sion her ladyship had a little wager with her 
friend and neighbor, Lady Emily Foley, based 
on her firm belief that the rustics of Worcester- 
shire were more polished in their manners than 
those of Herefordshire. A fitting opportunity 
to solve the question soon occurred. Two ladies 
went for an afternon drive in a pony cart. Pres- 
ently they reached a closed gate, which was civilly 
opened for them by a laboring lad. “I am sure,” 
said Lady Howard de Walden, as she gave the 
boy a sixpence, “you are a Herefordshire boy.” 
“Thou beest a loiar!” replied the boy. “Oi’am a 
Worcestershire lad!” This settled the question. 





Preparations for a Bath.—A Cincinnati travel- 
ing man had arrived at a small settlement in the 
interior of Arkansas, and repaired to the Eagle 
House, which was situated on the outskirts of 
the town and on the bank of a stream. After a 
dinner of side-meat and corn-bread he lighted a 
cigar and the proprietor said: “Stranger, is thar 
anything we-uns kin do foh you-all?” Thinking 
to confound his host the stranger answered: 
“Wal, yes, come to think of it, I’d like to have 
a bath.” The proprietor let his feet drop from 
the railing upon which he had hoisted them, went 
into the house, and returned in a moment with 
a huge tin cup full of soft soap, a rough towel, 
and a pick and shovel, which he offered to his 
guest. “What's the pick and shovel for?” asked 
the traveling man. “Well, stranger,” answered 
the landlord, “th’ watuh’s low, and yo’-all ‘ll hev 
to dam up the creek.” 





Their Hero.—Two very dirty boys were en- 
gaged in disfiguring as much as possible every 
face on the advertisements on a big billboard. 
They turned the actresses into bearded ladies, 
put cigars in the mouths of respectable aged gen- 
tlemen, and gave Admiral Dewey a black eye. 
Then one of them started with his pencil for a 
face in the middle of the board. But the other 
called out: “Hey! don’t do anythin’ to that!” 
“Why not?” asked the first. “Why, don’t yer 
know? That's Jeffries, the champion!” They left 
the face unmutilated, looked respectfully at it a 
moment, and trudged along. 
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In Dialect: Selections of Character Verse 
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Appearances Are Deceptive........s.esseeeeeee 


I’ve allus notissed, fellers, 
Hit’s a risky thing to do 
To kalkalate accordin’ 
To how things looks to you. 


The man ’at talks the nicest 
Don’t hep you up the hill; 
The one ’at prays the loudest 

Don’t allus pay his bill. 


Sometimes the biggest fishes 
Bites the smallest kinds o’ baits; 
An’ mighty ugly wimmin 
Can make the best o’ mates. 


The smartest lookin’ feller 
May be a regular fool. 
You're allus kicked the highest 
By the meekest lookin’ mule. 


Would It Be Too Late ?.......5 cc ccccccscecceesecs Bismarck Tribune 


Goin’ to separate to-day—after twenty years, 
Twenty years o’ married life—mingled smiles an’ 


tears. 
Jes’ drawed a deed for th’ house an’ farm—she’s 
a-goin’ to stay, 
An’ as for me, I’m goin’ to quit—quit an’ go away. 
We can’t hitch up no longer; I’m a’ hangin’ back. 
A-draggin’ on the wagon wheel or else she flies 


the track; ; 
An’ when a team don’t pull right the’s nothing else 
to do 
But put shafts in th’ wagon, with one horse ’stead 
o’ two. 


The’s a vision sort 0’ comes to me—comes through 
the mist an’ blur, 

A vision 0’ twenty years ago—I wonder if ’t comes 
to her. 

When the preacher joined our hands in his an’ said: 
“My children, give 

Yer hearts an’ lives t’ each other as long as ye both 
shall live.” 

I wonder if she remembers—I’d sort o’ like to 


know; 
I’d like to go and ask her, but now it’s too late to 


go, 
Too late to come together—we’ve got to face our 


fate. 
I wonder if anything’s sadder’n them two words, 
“too late.” 


Twenty years—I was thirty then; I’m over fifty 
now; ; 
Seems sort of childish business to break up in a 

row : 
For a man as old as I am and a woman old as she— 
Sort o’ odd for people to find they can’t agree. 
I wonder if I was hasty? Mebbe I was. I b’lieve 


With an evener on th’ wagon I wouldn’t a had to 


jieave, 
An evener o’ Patience th’ balance would sort o’ 


make, ; : A 
When we got to goin’ sideways, an’ let us give an’ 


take. 


Lee County Journal J wonder if I was to go to her—go to her an’ say: 


“We've been pullin’ uneven—let’s try another way: 

We'll lengthen th’ temper strap a hole and shorten 
up th’ tongue, 

An’ move th’ load forrud a little so th’ weight’ll be 
better hung. 

Mebbe we’s not been hitched up right—could pull 


th’ load along 
If we’d look th’ harness over an’ find out what was 


wrong.” 
I wonder if I was to go to her an’ put th case an’ 


state 
What I b’lieve to be th’ matter—if it would be too 


late? 
A Timely Warning........... W. D, Vincent.........005 Brooklyn Life 
The old cash-box is empty, Ma, my wallet’s long 
been flat, 


The farm looks wus and wus each year—no one 
kin question that; 

The crops don’t seem to grow no more, the old hoss 
can’t be rid, 

And I’ve been thinkin’ lately, Ma, that somethin’ 
must be did. 


At first I thought of sellin’ out, and asked Jedge 
Mead’s advice— 

He said as how I couldn’t sell the place at any 
price; 

“Your house and barn is perfect wrecks, your land’s 
all swamp,” says he, 

And, though it went agin the grain, I had to half 
agree. 


But, there, Amanda, don’t take on—for I’ve thought 
up a scheme 

That soon’ll make you feel as if you’re livin’ in a 
dream; 

We'll take a dozen city folks to board the summer 
through, 

And there’ll be racin’ colts for me, and _ stylish 
frocks for you! 


You think the farm ain’t good enough? 
it ain’t the way 

Things really is that brings the folks, it’s what the 
papers say; 

Vl advertise this dismal place as “Hillcrest-by-the- 


My dear, 


If that don’t take them city folks, then I don't 
know ’em none. 


I'll say it is a healthy spot—not addin’, though, ‘“‘for 


rogs; 
I'll speak of golf and tennis grounds—not mention- 


in’ the bogs, 
I’ll say the fare is simple, for that allus brings ‘em 


out— 
And we'll be awful careful, Ma, none on ’em gits 
the gout. 


So I'll write out the notice, usin’ all the brain I’ve 
got, 
While you fix up the attic with a washstand and a 


cot; 

And you kin bet them cityites, before we’re more 
than done, 

Will come a-rushin’ with their trunks to Hillcrest- 
by-the-Sun! 





. 





















*Bowen, Merrill Co. $1.25. 


An’ sometimes—well, I b’lieve I would 
’N then I can’t endure 

T’ tech th’ musin’ little kid. 
For when he smiles, y’ see, 

He looks jes’ like his mother did. 
An’ that’s enough for me. 


I guess a hundred times or more 
I’ve taken him inside 

Th’ bedroom there, an’ closed th’ door 
An’ tried an’ tried an’ tried 

T’ bring myself to strike him, onct, 
Jes’ onct—an’ then I see 

His mother’s smile on his wet face, 
An’ that’s enough for me. 


First thing I know I’m sittin’ there 
Pettin’ th’ little chap, 

An’ strokin’ of his curly hair, 
Holdin’ him in my lap, 

An’ dreamin’ of her—seein’ her 
Jes’ as she used to be, 

An’ somethin’ makes my eyes t’ blur 
An’ me cry silently. 


Child Verse 


i) 
The Child....++++0+ James Whitcomb Riley..... +eeeChild Rhymes* He’s got the same brown eyes she had 
He owns the bird-songs of the hills— An’ the same silky hair, 
The laughter of the April rills; Looks so like her, th’ little lad. 
And his are all the diamonds set That—well, I jes’ don’ dare 
In Morning’s dewy coronet,— To lay a-finger rough on him, 
And his the Dusk’s first minted stars T’d almos seem as though 
That twinkle through the pasture-bars I was a’ bein harsh to her 
And litter all the skies at night _ And so I let him go. 
With glittering scraps of silver light;— 
The rainbow’s bar, from og a rim, He ain’t a bad boy—no, he ain't, 
In beaten gold, belongs to him. ; Jes’ mischievous, that’s all, 
n.all his make-up th’ ain’t a taint 
A Dream Song..... Addie 8. Cullom,.....Woman's Home Companion T O’ meanness—an’ I call 
’ mind when things she used to do 
Lullaby, hushaby, hasten away, — -. & 
Little pink pilgrim, till dawn of the day; _ I ~anene A like he 8 , 
Slow swings the cradle, but swift is the flight, Th’ Scar jes th cutest an 
Lullaby, hushaby, baby, good night. est ever was. 
Over the bridges of Slumberland’s streams ¥ apne g : a t’ me 
Lies the most wonderful Garden of Dreams; y’ 1 ae 4 to me: Reon. ad, , 
Short is the journey and soft is the sod ey cll core now, are ye! 
Down by the valleys of Drowsy and Nod. An’ then he'll twist ag’ sort 0’ smile, 
: , My eyes get blurred an’ dim, 
Daisies and violets peep thro’ the grass, Th’ ain’t enough gold in th’ world 
Buttercups beckon and bow as you pass, T’ hire me t’ tech him. 
Tiny dream-fairies in — + = ; 
Bring sweetest dreams in the garden for you. Petts an Ten ectidt Min-~cus te 
I am, but I don’t dare 
Lullaby, hushaby, hasten away To tech him rough—he looks like she 
Over the bridges till dawn of the day; Did, an’ so I don’t care. 
Short is the journey to hours of delight— He puts his little arms aroun’ 
Lullaby, hushaby. baby, good night. My neck, an’ I can see 
Her in his eyes, so big an’ brown, 
‘Nough for Me,.....+4++ James Foley, Ur. ...s6000- Bismarck Tribune An’ that's enough for ms. 
Sometimes I think I’ll thrash him, good, , ; 
He needs it bad, I’m sure, Borrowing the Baby......... Josh Wink........ Baltimore American 


“Good mornin’. My ma sent me 
To ast you how you was, 
An’ hope you’re well—you know ’at is 
Th’ way she allus does, 
My ma—she sez, you’re strangers, 
But then she kind o’ thought 
She’d like to borry th’ baby 
’At you folkses ’as got. 


“My ma sets by th’ winder 
An’ watches you an’ him, 

An’ kind o’ smiles an’ cries to wunst, 
’Cause he’s like baby Jim. 

Who’s Jim? He was our baby— 
We named him after pa. 

Say, c’n we borry your baby 
A little while fer ma? 


“My ma she sez she wouldn’t 
Mind if your baby cried. 

She sez ’t ’d be like music— 
Since little Jim has died. 

She sez she’ll be good to him, 
An’ she’d like a whole lot, 

If we c’n borry the baby 

*At you folkses ’as-got.” 
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Sayings of the Children’ 


“What are the holes for ?” asked little Edna, 
looking at the porous plaster that her mother was 
preparing to adjust on Willie’s back. “It’s funny 
you don’t know that, sis,” interposed Willie. 
“They’re to let the pain out, of course.” 

Nice sugar-topped cakes were given to 
Kenneth and Daisy one evening, but as it was 
late they were persuaded to put them on a shelf 
until morning; but Kenneth’s appetite for cake 
was uncontrollable, and he went and ate one of 
the dainties. In the morning the two went to 
the shelf together, and Kenneth seized the re- 
maining cake and was making off with it when 
his sister objected. “You ate your cake last 
night,” said she. “No,” protested Kenneth; “it 
was your cake I ate.” 

It is one of the prime secrets of happiness 
to recognize and accept one’s natural limitations, 
but philosophy of this kind is perhaps hardly to 
be expected of children. A little girl had sent 
back her plate for turkey two or three times, 
and had been helped bountifully to all the good 
things that go to make up a grand dinner. Finally 
she was observ ed looking rather disconsolately at 
the unfinished portion of her dinner. “What's 
the matter, Ethel?” asked Uncle John. “You look 
so mournful.” “That’s just the matter,” said 
Ethel. “I am mor’n full.” And then she won- 
dered why everybody laughed. 

“Oh, Mummy, do come and speak to 
Johnny! He’s tweading on all the worms in the 
garden.” “How unkind!” “Yes, and he won't 
let me twead on any.” 

This is a genuine letter from a lad at school 
to his mother. After complaining generally of 

















the school the young gentleman says: “I hope 
Matilda’s cold is better. I am glad she is not 
at shule. i think i have got consumption. The 


boys at this place are not gentlemanly, but of 
course you did not no this when you sent me 
here. i will try not to get bad habits. The pants 
have worn out at the knees. i think the tailor 
must have cheated you, the buttons have come 
off and they are loose behind. i don’t think the 
food is good, but i shd not mind if i was only 
stronger. The piece of meat i send you is off the 
beef we had on Sunday, but on other days it is 
more stringy. There are black beetles in the 
kitchen, and sometimes they cook them in the 
dinner, wl ghich cant be holesome when you are not 
strong. © have a tame beetle as a pet. Do not 
mind my being so uncomfortable, as i do not 


*Compiled from contemporaries. 


think i shall last long. Please send me some more 
money, as i o 25 cents. if you cant spare it i 
think i can borrow it of a boy who is going to 
leave at the half quarter, but perhaps you would 
not like to be under an obligation to his parents. 
—Yr loving but retched son.’ 

——tThe twins, aged six, were on the steps 
when a baby passed in its carriage. Mabel re- 
marked that she had heard babies “just grew,” 
whereupon Clare turned and said, “Do you s’pose 
their mammas go and plant them and then pick 
them when they get done, right off their roots ?”’+ 
Tommy—I think mother is an awful gos- 
sip. Bobby—Oh, Tommy, how can you say such 
a thing? Tommy—Well, she is. Everything I 
do she goes and tells father. I hate gossip. 

—‘“How did God make the trees, auntie?” 
asked the three-year-old Dot. “Why, don’t you 
know ?” interrupted Alice, with the added wisdom 
of fifteen months, gazing upward into what must 
have seemed to her a boundless reach of green 
branches. “Of course God made them up in 
heaven where He lives, and threw them down in 
the mud, and they stuck fast, and then they 
grew.” 





A little kindergarten boy has discovered at 
an early age the art of making others do unto 
him the things he would like to have done by 
inducing them to believe they are getting the 
chief enjoyment themselves. When the hour for 
luncheon arrives Roger eats his own very quickly, 
in fact in quite the bolting fashion of the bear 
he pretends to impersonate. Then he is ready 
for his play. “I’m a hungry little grizzly bear,” 
he roars threateningly, “and I want you to fill 
me up. Come, hurry up, little boys and girls, 
fill me up, fill me up, or I'll grind your bones to 
make my bread.” And the children, enjoying the 
subtle frolic of the youngster, proceed to drop 
into the small hungry mouth bits of cake and sec- 
tions of orange and pieces of bread and butter 
and an occasional morsel of candy, until the “lit- 
tle grizzly bear” has emptied every lunch basket 
in the kindergarten and is the ai da “filled up” 
youngster in the school. 

While strolling in the park I saw a nurse 
with a baby and a little girl about three years 
old. Attracted by the little girl I said to her, 
pointing to the baby: “Is this your little sister ?” 
“No,” said she, ‘he’s my little buzzer; he’s a boy 
an he’s dot four teefs upstairs and two teefs 
downstairs.” f 








+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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Reflections on Life 


Te 


Tenderness is the repose of passion.—Joubert. 





Patience is God’s foster-daughter.—Tertullian. 





Religion is a frame of mind, not a set of opin- 
ions.—Plato. 





Not being untutored in suffering, I learn to pity 
those in affliction —Virgil. 





The intellect is developed only for earthly things 
and by earthly things—Du Prel. 





Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.—Milton. 





The two most important properties of soul are 
simplicity and immortality—Rosmini. 





Most men are like eggs, too full of themselves 
to hold anything else—‘Josh Billings.” 





The quality of the life of every one is the same 
as the quality of his love-—Swedenborg. 





Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, doth 
burn the heart to cinders.—Shakespeare. 





What distinguishes us from one another is our 
varying relations with infinity—Maeterlinck. 





Nothing is superior to the human mind save 
Him alone who made it.—St. Bonaventura. 





To repel one’s cross is to make it heavier. 
—Amiel. 





No man can be a healthy jester unless he has 
been nursed at the breast of wisdom.—“Josh Bil- 
lings.” 





Reading furnishes the mind only with mate- 
rials of knowedge; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours.—Locke. 





The fire on the altar always symbolizes Love. 
The turning toward the East always symbolizes 
Light.—Swedenborg. 





A bigot is a man who, frightened at the great 
bulk of ignorance, refuses to look it in the face, 


and flees for the preservation of his self-content 
to the little that he knows, refusing to hear any 
more.—Phillips Brooks. 





Religious dogmas are only the dialectical de- 
velopment of symbols which have dawned in the 
souls of great mystics.—Récéjac. 





All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought. It is founded on our thoughts; it. is 
made up of our thoughts——Dhamma-pada. 

A marvelous vain, fickle and unstable subject 
is one of whom it is very hard to form any cer- 
tain or proportionate judgment.—Montaigne. 








All things are generated from One fire; and this 
fire was at first intellectual: for the first crea- 
tion was of mind and not of works.—Zoroaster. 





The most difficult and most obscure of sacred 
books is Genesis—it contains as many secrets as 
words, nay, every word hides several secrets. 

—St. Jerome. 





Women like to be half understood before they 
speak, and the grosser intellect of man seldom 
more than half understands them after they have 
spoken.—Marion Crawford. 





The desire of power in excess caused angels 
to fall; the desire of knowledge in excess caused 
man to fall; but there is no charity in excess, 
neither can man nor angels come into danger 
from it.—Bacon. 





For death is not the end of all and the wicked 
is not released from his wickedness by death; 
but every one carries with him into the world 
below that which he is and that which he becomes 
and that only.—Plato. 





To love all mankind, from the greatest to the 
lowest (or meanest), a cheerful state of being 
is required; but in order to see into mankind, 
into life, and still more into ourselves, suffering 
is requisite.—Richter. 





The eye that will not weep another’s sorrow, 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the 
glare 
Which reddens in the eye ball of the wolf. 
—Massinger. 





} 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


Te 


Overland to China. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

Mr. Colquhoun is a perfect Gradgrind in the 
matter of facts. He has theories, as what well- 
informed man has not, but it is not so much his 
theories that are prominent as his facts. Not 
content with what he already knew, which would 
have furnished ample capital for many men, he 
started out to trace for himself the routes that 
have been followed by the influences so potent 
in the China of to-day. He thus devotes one- 
third of the book to Siberia, its history, character, 
needs, opportunities, as seen by him from an un- 
official trip along the wondrous new railway. He 
then describes Manchuria, and the reasons for 
its dominance in the Empire, and gives an ac- 
count of Peking which is by far the best that 
we have seen. From Peking to and up the Yang- 
tsze Valley Mr. Colquhoun carries the reader, in- 
teresting him not so much in the scenery, for that 
has been vividly described by Mrs. Bird Bishop 
and others, as in the potentialities of the region, 
its opportunities for trade, its possibilities for 
Empire. Then he passes through Yunnan, that 
much talked of yet little known province of South- 
west China where England and France are sup- 
posed to be measuring swords, or, rather, survey- 
ing rods, and closes his trip in°-Tongking. Hav- 
ing completed the survey, the author sums up 
his conclusions in the assertion “that China is 
breaking up at lightning speed”; the Govern- 
ment has lost its supremacy, its vitality and its 
ability to defend its own possessions; the interior 
provinces are passing into a state of anarchy; 
while on every side the foreigner is making him- 
self evident in seizure of lJand—Manchuria, Kiaio- 
chau, Wei-hai-wei and Kaulung—in securing rail- 
way, mining and commercial concessions. These, 
however, he shows are valuable just in propor- 
tion as they are supported by actual power. In 
time past, and still, theoretically, the better in- 
formed Chinese look upon England and the United 
States as their best friends. They look to the 
north, however, and see the great Russian rail- 
way extending across the Continent and entering 
their own dominions; they see French Catholic 
priests usurping the position and rights of magis- 
trates, and France keeping up claims for indem- 
nity for injury done to Catholics; while England 
and America remain quiet, and when their people 
are injured, instead of demanding’ immediate 
reparation, institute a long course of inquiry. For 
this the Chinese may be grateful as indicating 


more courteous consideration and fairer dealing, 
but they seem to see in it a lack of power, whereas 
the others make that power very manifest. If 
they must yield to some one, it is better to yield 
te the one that can visit strongest penalty in case 
of resistance. Coming at this moment, the book 
should have a cordial reception. Its information 
may be relied upon and accurate knowledge is 


‘always the best basis for sound judgment. The 


book is well gotten up with good illustrations and 
most excellent and valuable maps.—Independent. 





China, the Long-Lived Empire. By Eliza Ruha- 
mah Scidmore. New York: The Century Com- 


pany. $2.50. 

Just at this time, when the destiny of China is 
the all-absorbing question in international politics, 
any new and well-written volume upon the “long- 
lived empire” is sure to meet with a cordial recep- 
tion; and such a reception we feel quite safe in 
predicting for Miss Scidmore’s volume, for it is 
not only very well written indeed, but the author, 
being a lady of rather unusual discrimination and 
observation, has collected in the course of a 
lengthy sojourn in localities somewhat outside the 
beaten path a fund of extremely readable matter. 
Of course, one does not look in a book of this sort 
for any new light upon the diplomatic relations 
of China with the outside world, on the origin 
or secret purposes of the Boxers or other mys- 
terious secret societies, or on the intricacies of 
Chinese character in general; indeed, one of the 
pleasant features of the volume is that it makes 
no pretense to be other than it is—a descriptive 
book of travel, written frankly from the outside 
point of view. The author has no special thesis 
to defend regarding the Chinese—no preconceived 
theories regarding their temperament or methods 
of thought. Miss Scidmore’s travels took her to 
various parts of the empire, ranging from Pekin 
on the north to Canton on the south, with more 
or less lengthy sojourns at Shanghai and Han- 
chow, and an excursion of a thousand miles inland 
up the valley of the Yangtsze. A whole chapter 
is allotted at the outset of the book to Tien- 
Tsin, which has just now come into renewed 
prominence, and which, she reminds us, was the 
scene of the war of the allies in 1260-’61 and of 
the massacre of 1870, when the mob massacred 
twenty foreigners, including the French consul 
and all the French Sisters of Charity, and burned 
the cathedral and convent. After giving us a 
glimpse of Shanhaikwan, the most picturesque of 
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the many walled towns on the Chihli coast “where 
the Great Wall of China dips down to the sea,” 
the author hastens on to Pekin, to which she 
devotes an ample third of her volume. Outside 
of the chapters devoted to Pekin, those which we 
have found personally of the greatest interest are 
those describing the Great Wall of China, the 
Great Bore of Hangchow, and “The River of 
Fragrant Tea Fields..—New York Commercial 


Advertiser. 





America’s Working People. By Charles B. 
Spahr. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

One rises from a reading of Mr. Spahr’s volume 
with hopes encouraged and faith made newly 
secure. This nieans something worth attention, 
since Mr. Spahr is so well known as an intelligent 
and conscientious observer. He sets out with no 
theories to prove, no prejudices to confirm, but 
merely to study conditions as he finds them, and 
arrive at logical conclusions. His conclusions 
show improvement in conditions in practically 
every quarter of the country. Hopeful discontent 
is the term he adopts as descriptive of what is 
most distinctive in the spirit of American work- 
ing people. Progress that they have made in the 
past gives them satisfaction, and they have abid- 
ing faith that further advances will be made in 
the future. It is trite that economic losses have 
come to many in the matter of earning, but these 
have been offset, or more than offset, by economic 
gains in this direction, due to the fall in prices. 
More pleasures and more comforts have come into 
the lives of working people. The fall in the cost 
of provisions, clothing and amusements have been 
greater than the fall in wages. In the farming 
communities this “has not been true to the same 
extent, losses not being so definitely offset by gain, 
and yet Mr. Spahr declares that it was in the 
farming district that “he found social and moral 
and intellectual conditions most popular.” While 
wealth in the rural districts is hardly one-third 
as great as in the cities, it is there more widely 
distributed, and “brings a higher level of com- 
fort and culture and character.” We have as a 
people solved many grave problems in the past 
and within these pages one may find much to 
anchor one’s faith that none in the future will be 
too great for successful solution by the American 
people.—Francis W. Halsey in Book Buyer. 





The Alabaster Box. By Sir Walter Besant. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Sir Walter Besant has written this story with a 
purpose, and those who go to fiction for informa- 
tion may herein learn a good deal about the “Set- 
tlements” which, we are told, “are now dotted 
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over London and springing up in every great 
city of the English-speaking races.” These “Set- 
tlements” are worked by young persons of nice 
manners and cultivated minds for the benefit of 
the poorer classes, which are beyond the reach 
of the ordinary philanthropist. Sir Walter Besant 
knows his subject, and what he has to say about 
the typical “Settlement” which he depicts is sym- 
pathetic and instructive. We are glad to know 
that such institutions exist, and more power to 
the settlers’ elbows, say we. Sir Walter has gilded 
his pill, however; he imparts his information in 
the guise of a story, and quite an agreeable ele- 
mentary kind of story. It is a tragedy, for what 
would be more calculated to unhinge the human 
mind than for a person to wake up one morning 
to the discovery that he has a host of poor and 
disreputable relatives? Gerald, you see, has been 
“brought up with the sense of belonging to the 
class in authority,” in the belief that his father 
is a “gentleman.” He is very “high-toney,” and 
has that general want of sympathy with less for- 
tunate mortals natural to persons in his position. 
So his horror on learning that he is after all only 
the son of an iniquitous sixty per cent. money- 
lender can, perhaps, be better imagined than de- 
scribed, although it is described. The discovery 
places him as an honorable man on the horns 
of a pretty dilemma. Obviously there are two 
courses open to him; either instantly to give up 
all thoughts of a career, proclaim his origin and 
throw himself on the mercy of his friends, or to 
conceal the fact of his parentage and be a villain. 
While the war between his noble and base in- 
stincts is going on within him, Gerald is carried 
off by the Hon. James Crozier, commonly called 
Jem, son of Lord Fylingdale, to the Settlement, 
only to find himself at every moment knocking up 
against derelict uncles and cousins. The long 
arm of coincidence is here extended to his amaz- 
ing discomfiture, humiliation, and finally, regen- 
eration. When all is known (although he is un- 
aware of the fact) he unburdens his soul of a 
letter of confession addressed to the young people 
of the Settlement, who, in solemn conclave met, 
agree “nem. con.” to overlook the matter of his 
birth if he promises, as it were, not to do it again. 
All ends happily, and with the sound of wedding 
bells within measurable distance. Gerald’s 
psychology is worked out faithfully enough in 
the extremely conventional limits to which the 
author restricts himself. But even in these limits 
it is surely an artistic mistake to give Gerald, 
on his mother’s side, a general for a grandfather ! 
With such an ancestor might he not be permitted 
to hold up his head with the best of us ?—London 


Outlook. | 
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The Banker and the Bear. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Novelists and playwrights make frequent use of 
the great interests and exciting scenes of Wall 
street and the Stock Exchange, but it is not often 
effective. The battle is too far away. The boom- 
ing of the guns is heard and the smoke of the 
powder is seen, but the results must be imagined. 
Even when one is near enough to look down upon 
the confusion and conflict, it is hard to realize that 
the scene means death and destruction to many. 
The wounds and fatalities are not discovered by 
the spectator. Without knowledge of the causes 
that bring on the struggle, without personal in- 
terest in the combatants, the field and its engage- 
ments do not stir the feelings. In The Banker 
and the Bear these difficulties are overcome. The 
author describes the inclinations and development 
of his characters, and writes the history of the 
institutions with which they are identified before 
the time of stress, and, when the crisis approaches, 
the desire to see the opposing forces meet, to hear 
the crash, is fully aroused. In spite of its familiar 
and thorough treatment of banking houses and 
methods, and of speculative interests and their 
various connections, Mr. Webster’s story is never 
dull. Its figures are alive and forceful. They 
dominate the situation, and while one realizes that 
the stage-settings are complete and practicable, 
the attention is not distracted by them. It is a 
good story told in a direct, vigorous way. Many 
of the scenes are dramatic, but there is seldom 
a touch of melodrama. Even when the positions 
are familiar they are sketched with an art that 
lifts them above the commonplace. Among realis- 
tic studies of modern life it deserves a prominent 
place for its truth, its force, and its attractiveness. 
—Argonaut. 





The Queen’s Garden. By M. E. M. Davis. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Mrs. Davis has laid her readers under new 
obligations in this charming little story of New 
Orleans. It captures the spirit of the city in the 
old days in a way which deserves the heartiest 
praise. In the opening chapter the reader is 
introduced to a young girl, with a French name, 
who is of Creole descent, though born in the 
North, and quite ignorant of the country of her 
ancestors. The death of relatives sends her South 
to her only surviving aunt, who has offered her 
a home. But Noel reaches the city in the midst 


Bos- 


of a yellow fever epidemic; for this is a story, 
as has been said, of the old days, when yellow 
fever and quarantines were equally virulent. Hap- 
pily, Mrs. Davis’ eye is all for romance, and she 
does not bring into these charming and poetic 
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pages anything of the grim reality of sickness 
and death. What the reader hears of the epi- 
demic is mere echoes, a little message written 
on rustly, crumply paper, or the hasty step of the 
physicians entering or leaving the house. Noel 
is left to her own devices in the stricken home, 
and spends her time dreaming in “the queen’s 
garden,” one of those flower-bedecked courtyards 
which even to-day may be found in the French 
quarter of the city. It would be unfair to Mrs. 
Davis to explain how delightfully she introduces 
the love-motive into these rose-scented precincts. 
One foresees in an instant how it is going to end; 
but there is a tragic interlude, and Noel herself 
has to undergo a long siege of the fever, from 
which she emerges wan and thin, but glad and 
proud of what fate has brought her. And then, 
in the last chapters, she learns the true story of 
the “queen” and her garden. The book is in 
reality a little poem told in prose, and staged 
amid jasmines and night-blooming cereus. An 
exquisite “literary quality pervades every page, 
and makes The Queen’s Garden a little “chef- 
d'ceuvre.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


Glutton or Epicure. By Horace Fletcher. Chi- 


cago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Horace Fletcher is a benevolent and inter- 
esting gentleman who has found out for himself 
the manner of eating that best promotes his own 
peace and pleasure, and who has properly been 
moved to relate his experience for the benefit 
of a world that he would like to persuade to be 
as sensible and as happy as he is. Mr. Fletcher 
eats one meal a day, with a keen relish which is 
not difficult to understand when it is considered 
that twenty-four hours is a fairly long time in 
which to cultivate an appetite. He holds his food 
in his mouth and bites it until its taste is ex- 
hausted, by which time all of it that is fit to be 
taken into the stomach will already have been 
swallowed by involuntary process. The rest is 
rejected in an unostentatious manner. One who 
eats in this way for a week, Mr. Fletcher says, 
will never again eat in the eager, gluttonous way 
which is common. It takes Mr. Fletcher some- 
thing like half an hour to consume properly, with 
the highest effects of nourishment and of pleas- 
ure, the food that he needs in the period of one 
day. This amounts to thirty-five mouthfuls— 
certainly not an immodest quantity. When he 
has finished he is perfectly satisfied, and his en- 
tire being is permeated with an indescribably 
peaceful and glorious feeling which greatly en- 
hances the pleasure attending upon some light 
amusement, such as riding in a trolley-car or sit- 
ting on the piazza—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Personal Hygiene. By various authors; edited 
by Walter L. Pyle. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 


& Co. $1.50. 

“The object of this manual is to set forth plainly 
the best means of developing and maintaining 
physical and mental vigor.” ‘This is the editor’s 
concise definition of the purpose of the present 
work. He has admirably executed his task, with 
the assistance of seven well-known physicians, 
who have prepared the various chapters with 
skill and good taste. Among the subjects treated 
are: the Digestive Apparatus, the Skin and Its 
Appendages, the Vocal and Respiratory Appara- 
tus, the Ear, the Eye, the Brain and Nervous 
System and Physical Exercise. These subjects 
are not discussed in a technical manner, but are 
addressed to the layman, and aim to give defi- 
nite instruction in the care and development of 
each set of faculties. The advice is always sound, 
simple, and such as accords at once with the read- 
er’s ideas of common sense. The book will do 
much good by discouraging the use of quack nos- 
trums, hair washes, dyes, etc., and the substitu- 
tion therefor of really efficacious and scientific 
remedies. The chapter on exercise, by Dr. G. 
N. Stewart, is worth committing to memory, espe- 
cially for its suggestions regarding the ill effects 
of excessive athletic strain. The book is amply 
illustrated, and is well printed and indexed.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 





Spencer and Spencerism. By Hector Macpher- 
son. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Macpherson has produced a thoroughly 
good book, a book which should accomplish a 
great deal of missionary work in dispelling il- 
lusions and counteracting misrepresentations. It 
is true that much was expected from Mr. Mac- 
pherson, for Mr. Spencer himself took a kindly 
interest in the book, and freely responded to re- 
quests for material. Besides, one or two gifted 
men have preceded Mr. Macpherson in the task 
of expounding the Spencerian gospel, and as com- 
parisons were certain to be made, no one would 
enter the lists unless conscious of that strength 
which comes from the possession of good mental 
furniture. But though much was expected, much 
has been obtained, and those most competent to 
judge will not be disappointed. It is true that 
Mr. Spencer’s free response to requests for ma- 
terial has not yielded much in the way of ad- 
ditional knowledge of the philosopher personally. 
It is also true that just as Mr. Macpherson does 
not slavishly reproduce Mr. Spencer’s views, the 
thorough-going Spencerian will not slavishly en- 
dorse all Mr. Macpherson’s strictures. Indeed, 
there can scarcely fail to be expressions of dis- 


sent from some of his dicta, and, as a matter of 
fact, the copy of his book now being handled is 
freely peppered with notes. But notwithstanding 
all that, there must be frank recognition of the 
plain truth that Mr. Macpherson has produced a 
fresh and original work on a subject which does 
not readily lend itself to fresh and original treat- 
ment; that he had piloted his way through the 
mazes of many intricate problems with consum- 
mate skill, and that he has proved himself a mas- 
ter of vigorous, pithy English, which has no ebbs 
and flows, but it is well sustained throughout.— 
London Academy. 





Literary Interpretation of Life: William H. Craw- 
shaw. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Professor Crawshaw shows that literature, as a 
natural outgrowth of life, also reveals life. This 
revelation concerns the personality of the author, 
the age in which he lives, his race and his nation- 
ality in distinction from his race. It is also the 
reflector of the broad traits of humanity. The in- 
fluence of Taine is tolerably evident in the divi- 
sion of the subject-matter, and it must be said, 
as the author anticipates in his prefatory note, 
that in the outlines of his course there is much 
that is reminiscent of the beaten track. ‘he au- 
thor uses as tools, to dig out the details of his 
amplification, a few favorite topics. He recom- 
mends, again and again, the chronological order 
of literary study, based on individual works and 
the complete works of individual writers. This 
completeness is to be extended to epochs, and 
to the synchronous production of several races, 
suggesting the need of more than one lifetime for 
the student. Contemporary history is to be care- 
fully studied as well, in order to reach the full 
revelation of literature, which includes both the 
external aspects of man, like his manners, and 
also his inward life or character. Browning, 
whose name appears again and again, is accepted 
as “the sufficient representation of that power 
of genius which has filled the world’s literature 
with immortal creations of men and women who 
are at once living individuals and impressive 
types of the qualities and characteristics of hu- 
manity.” Yet the author's view includes refer- 
ence to names covering the whole field of English 
literature, and he makes illuminating mention of 
one or two American writers. A number of topics 
are touched in a manner to open discussion and 
stimulate thought. Indeed, the chief originality 
of the book, it would seem, lies in these incidental 
remarks. It is here that the author himself ap- 
pears. He is a stanch defender of literature as 
one of the arts, holding it to be the most natural 
and adequate means of human expression, perfect 
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and universal. And his book will serve both the 
general reader and the teacher of literature by 
showing in how many different ways the study of 
literature may be profitably pursued.—Dial. 





Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them. 
A Popular Study of Their Habits and Their 
Peculiarities. By Harriet L. Keeler. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This latest contribution to the rapidly growing 
list of nature-books is much in the same line 
with Mrs. Dana’s How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers, and leads the amateur botanist and tree-lover 
along the same pleasant, easy road to knowledge. 
It is a trifle more technical than Mrs. Dana’s 
book, and necessarily so. In that the identifica- 
tion of flowers is determined primarily by their 
colors. Miss Keeler as a guide to the trees takes 
the leaves, classifying them according to position, 
shape and margin. This necessitates some scien- 
tific nomenclature, which is very clearly set forth 
in about fifteen pages on the form and structure 
of roots, stems, leaves, flowers and fruit. A novice 
need not fear anything intricate, however; and 
all unfamiliar terms are explained in an excellent 
glossary. An ingeniously arranged table on leaves 
enables one to turn at once to the family to which 
the specimen belongs. ach species is fully de- 
scribed under the headings: Bark, wood, winter 
buds, leaves, flowers and fruits, making identifica- 
tion easy at any season. A page or two of general 
description follows, giving the characteristic ap- 
pearance, habits and localities, and usually some 
story or tradition associated with the tree, illus- 
trated by quotations, poetical and scientific. It 
can be readily imagined that a work on this plan 
is not only instructive but delightful. It will 
prove an ideal companion to take on one’s wood- 
land wanderings, and will meet exactly the wants 
of those who love trees and long to know them 
better, and yet are deterred by the intricate search 
required by strictly scientific handbooks. The book 
is altogether an admirable specimen of bookmak- 
ing, alike to eye and touch. The illustrations, 
over three hundred in number, include almost 
every tree mentioned, and are rarely beautiful. 
Especially satisfactory are the plates of the vary- 
ing foliage and cones of the conifers—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 





John Ruskin. By Alice C. Meynell. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

This, the latest of the series on Modern English 
Writers, is not a biography of John Ruskin, but 
is intended by its author “to be principally a 
handbook of Ruskin.” It is affectionate and sym- 
pathetic in tone, but yet-critical. Its chief fault 
appears to us to be a certain affectation in style, 


some of the sentences being most difficult to 


analyze. Asa result, Mrs. Meynell has not made 
her exposition so clear as might have been the 
case. Especially is this so with the chapters on 
Modern Painters. We doubt whether any one 
who had not read that work would gather very 
clearly from Mrs. Meynell exactly what it at- 
tempted to set forth. The chapter on The Stones 
of Venice is better, as are those on some of the 
smaller works, such as The Two Paths (contain- 
ing some very incisive criticism), Sesame and 
Lilies, The Queen of the Air, The Eagle’s Nest, 
etc. Mrs. Meynell hardly does justice to The 
Crown of Wild Olive, and she might have said 
more of Fors Clavigera. She has treated too 
slenderly the social and economic ideas of Rus- 
kin, which are now looming up into greater pro- 
portions than his purely art criticism, though she 
sees very clearly what havoc they made in the 
accepted economic creed of forty years ago. It 
is curious to think now of Thackeray refusing to 
publish the latter part of Unto This Last in the 
Cornhill. We should hardly consider this little 
work a final or comprehensive verdict on Ruskin, 
but as a friendly and at the same time intelligent 
study of Ruskin’s leading ideas we can give it a 
genuine, if somewhat qualified, welcome.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 





Robert Browning. By Arthur Waugh. West- 
minster Biographies. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Mr. Waugh’s memoir is divided into eleven 
short chapters. His treatment of his subject is 
simple, picturesque and marked by good taste and 
proportion. A short biography ought never to 
look like a big one painfully compressed, and here 
no such error has been made. Within the limits 
of a small book there is freedom and leisure. Nor 
does Mr. Waugh afflict us with advanced or 
“precious” views of Browning, Bostonian epi- 
thets, or fantastic Browning Society elucidations. 
Indeed, his service to Browning’s genius consists 
partly in his quiet acceptance of him as a classic, 
not as a curiosity or riddle-making prophet. That 
is the only right attitude. In minor matters the 
book is well managed. Mr. Waugh furnishes a 
chronology, an adjunct which no _ biography 
should be without, and a bibliography which will 
satisfy all but the most exacting students. Brown- 
ing’s relations to others—to his wife, friends, 
critics—are carefully noted; and the hum of the 
literary world is allowed to steal in, as it were, 
through the poet’s windows, so that we see him 
atmospherically and relatively. Excellent in it- 
self, Mr. Waugh’s book recommends the series 
which it inaugurates—London Academy. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


Te 


— Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortly issue a new 
collection of poems by Mr. Swinburne. 

Edwin Markham has nearly completed his 
second volume of poems, which will be published 
this autumn. 

Miss Gertrude Hall has written a romance 
entitled April’s Sowing, which will be among the 
fall publications. 

—The Atheneum for July 7 reviews the lit- 
erature of the continent of Europe from July, 
1899, to July, 1900. 

A biography of Captain Mayne Reid is un- 
der preparation and will soon appear in this coun- 
try and in England. 

The New Amsterdam Book Company an- 
nounce the only complete edition of, Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, with new and striking illustrations. 
Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill has been 
engaged by Major Pond to deliver a series of 
lectures in the United States during the coming 
winter. 

A new magazine has lately been started in 
Chicago, called The Goose Quill. It is to be very 
literary and it is predicted somewhat iconoclastic. 
Two volumes, embracing the better part of 
Dryden’s critical writing, entitled Essays of John 
Dryden, is the latest product of the Clarendon 
Press. 


























John Morley’s Life of Cromwell, now ap- 
pearing serially in the Century Magazine, will 
be published in book form in the autumn by the 
Macmillan Company. 

The Damnation of Theron Ware, by 
Harold Frederic, is being dramatized by the au- 
thor of "Way Down East, which was so success- 
ful during the past winter. 

George Barrie & Son, Philadelphia, have 
in preparation a work on the Exposition Univer- 
selle de 1900, which will extend to ten quarto 
volumes, containing in all about 600 intaglio en- 
gravings. 

Helen M. Winslow, author of Concerning 
Cats, is a well-known newspaper and club woman 
of Boston, a writer of ability, editor of the Club 
Woman, and secretary of the Boston Author’s 
Club. 











A library edition and an edition de luxe 
containing the entire works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
including Foster’s Life of Goldsmith, each of the 
editions in twelve volumes, will shortly appear 
from the press of Harper & Brothers. 
—Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, London, will 
publish October 1 a Cabot Bibliography, by 





George Parker Winship, with an introductory 
essay on the careers of the Cabots, based upon 
an independent examination of the sources of in- 
formation. 

The new English edition of Gibbon, in 
seven volumes, is now complete. It has been 
furnished with ample notes, embodying the re- 
sults of the latest archzological researches by 
Prof. Bury, of Trinity College, Dublin. The edi- 
tion has an invaluable index. 

The author of The Helmet of Navarre, 
the new serial which began in the August Cen- 
tury, is a new writer, Miss Bertha Runkle, the 
daughter of Mrs. L. G. Runkle, who is well known 
through her editorial connection with the New 
York Tribune. 

R. G. Badger & Co., of Boston, begin this 
fall the publication of a new series of American 
verse in the Lyric Library, which will include 
new volumes by Clinton Scollard, Ernest McGaf- 
fey, Madison Cawein, John Vance Cheney, Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, and others. 

The Cornhill Booklet is a new monthly 
magazine of the chap-book order, the first num- 
ber of which recently appeared in Boston. Each 
number will be devoted to some complete piece 
of literature not necessarily original. The first 
number contains Eugene Field’s The Tribune 
Prince. 

Doxey’s new edition of the Rubaiyat, with 
Miss Florence Lundborg’s illustrations, is now 
passing through the University Press at Cam- 
bridge. The Sign of the Lark, by the way, has 
been removed from San Francisco, and now hangs 
out at 15 East 17th street, New York City. 

The Literary Collector is the title of a new 
monthly journal to be devoted to the interests 
of collectors of books, autographs, “objets d’art,” 
etc. It will be published by George D. Smith, 
4 East 42d street, New York, and the first num- 
ber is promised for October 1. 

C. P. Farrell, New York, announces that 
the Dresden edition of the complete works of 
Robert G. Ingersoll will be ready early in the 
autumn. The first edition has already been ex- 
hausted, and the price has been advanced to $25 
for the twelve volumes bound in cloth. 

A practical treatise on the art of short story 
writing, based upon deductions made by the au- 
thor in the course of some years’ experience as 
a student, writer and critic, is announced by the 
Baker & Taylor Co. It is entitled Short Story 
Writing, by Charles Barrett. 
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——tThe Iroquois Press, Fayetteville, N. Y., of 

which Ellis Woodsworth is Chief Sachem, has 
in preparation A Sheaf of Talking Leaves, com- 
memorative of the advent of Hi-a-wat-ha, the 
Godly Seer. The volume will be printed on Van 
Gelder paper, with illuminated initials, and orig- 
inal drawings by Miss H. E. Wilkins. 
A work to be known as The Mayflower 
and Her Log is in preparation by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. The author is Dr. Azel Ames, who 
has collected and analyzed the several documents 
pertaining to the exodus of the Pilgrims with a 
view to the reconstruction of the history of that 
event. 





Book Notes, published by the Siegel- 
Cooper Company, New York, will change its 
name with the September issue to The Book 
World. The Rev. Madison C. Peters will here- 
after edit the periodical, and particular space will 
be devoted to reviews of religious books, treated 
from a non-sectarian and popular point of view. 
Several years ago Bliss Carman began to 
write a weekly article for a syndicate of news- 
papers, discussing literary and philosophical mat- 
ters. Mr. Carman has edited a volume of selec- 
tions from these papers, which will appear this 
autumn from the press of Small, Maynard & Co. 
It will be Mr. Carman’s first book of prose. 
George H. Broughton, Jr., of 3 East Nine- 
teenth street, New York, announces the publica- 
tion in book form of an address by William Mor- 
ris, The Ideal Book, delivered before the London 
Bibliographical Society June 19, 1893, and pub- 
lished in Part III. of the first volume of Transac- 
tions. This reprint will be published in two edi- 
tions, appropriately bound. 

Hall Caine’s forthcoming story is not to be 
called The Roman but The Eternal City. It will 
be published in England in The Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, a new periodical which C. A. Pearson will 
bring out in January next, and in this country in 
The New Magazine, to be published in the fall 
by R. H. Russell. 

The Bowen-Merrill Company will publish 
early in the fall The Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, by Prof. S. E. Forman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who has collected from many 
sources and classified and catalogued with great 
care the writings and sayings of Jefferson, prefac- 
ing all with a brief biographical appreciation 
which serves as an introduction. 

Gov. Roosevelt’s The Winning of the West 




















has just been issued in edition de luxe form in 
200 numbered sets by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
several features of this issue, which is named the 
Daniel Boone Edition, include large-sized leaves 
of hand-made Holland paper, photogravures and 


steel plates on India paper, and several inserted 
sheets of the author’s original manuscript. 
-——The people of Warsaw, according to the 
London Academy, have decided to signalize 
Henryk Sienkiewicz’s jubilee by a gift to him of 
landed property. A committee has been formed 
to collect subscriptions, and has already succeeded 
in raising a large sum, with which it is proposed 
to purchase an estate for the author in the prov- 
ince. The celebration of his jubilee and the pres- 
entation of the estate are to take place next No- 
vember. 
Crane & Co., Topeka, have in preparation 
the original letters and papers of John Brown and 
his family, and of the men who were with him in 
the Harper’s Ferry raid, as well as the chief por- 
tions of the correspondence relating to that mem- 
orable episode. The material will be edited, with 
such slight connection as will make chronology 
and continuity, by Col. Richard J. Hinton, author 
of John Brown and His Men, and William E. 
Connelly of Topeka. This is the first of a design 
on the part of the publishers to utilize especially 
the material contained in the Kansas Historical 
Society’s collection. 
The organization is announced in New 
York City of the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, with Mr. Charles Scribner as president, 
Gen. A. C. McClurg and Mr. George Mifflin as 
vice-presidents, Mr. George P. Brett (of the Mac- 
millan Co.) as secretary, and Mr. G. B. M. Har- 
vey (of Harper & Brothers) as treasurer. The 
promotion of the interests of publishers, authors, 
booksellers, book manufacturers and bookbuyers 
is stated to be the general purpose of the asso- 
ciation; while more specifically, an attempt will 
be made to secure greater uniformity of prices 
to the public and to prevent the -utting system 
which has proved so detrimental and demoraliz- 
ing to the regular book trade. 
A Landmark History of New York City, by 
Albert Ulman, will be issued by D. Appleton & Co. 
shortly. It describes a series of visits to the old 
landmarks of the city, most of which now bear 
tablets, and the story is woven about these vener- 
able memorials of the early settlers and their 
efforts to build and develop the town. In this 
way one visits the old Dutch colony, the early 
English province, the town just previous to the 
Revolution, the captured city, the capital of the 
new Nation, and so on, in chronological order, 
up to the modern metropolis. Each landmark 
becomes a definite and realistic memorial that 
serves to awaken an interested and reverential 
feeling for the city’s history. Copies of old maps 
and old plates, the origin of street names, and a 
bibliography will be included in the volume. 
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Magazine Reference for August, 1900 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
American Paintings at Boston........ Brush & P. 
Architecture at Paris: W. Fred............ Artist. 


Art Education at Chicago Institute....Brush & P. 
*Art of Rembrandt, The: H. Bishop..Westm. R. 


*Aubrey Beardsley: H. M. Strong...... Westm. R. 
British Painters and Sculptors at Paris...... Artist. 
*Conversations with Gounod........... Macmillan. 
DRSS TE. LAPPOTIRRRR, «s0csccesseeecswes Artist. 
Design Bt THe ACOGOENG, «.. o.0:6:5:006040008090 Artist. 
Difficulties in Mural Painting: Wells...Brush & P. 
eo er ter ren reer eee Artist. 
English Dramatists of To-day: W. Tarpley. . Critic. 
French Exhibit of Pictures. .........-ses00- Artist. 


Gillette, Artist and Playwright: R. Duffy. Ainslee. 


Home Arts and Industries Association. .....Artist. 
Italian Theatre in New York: Hapgood....Bookm. 
Literary Pictures of the Year: Chesterton. .Bookm. 


WEOGCEN Sthwe SettiGes, «065.600.6000 cccsveseess Atlan. 
Municipal Art: L. A. Mead............ Brush & P. 
*Music Halls: A. Wilson.............. Contemp. R. 
National Art Exhibition, An: Patridge.Am. R. of R. 


*National Gallery, 1900: Spielmann... 
New Appellate Court House: Kraufft.Am. R. of R. 


*New Movement in Art.............. Edinburgh R. 
Punch and a Literary Chronicler.......... Bookm. 
. Fortnight. 
Thomas Shields Clarke: A. Hoeber..Brush & P. 


Staging of Shakespeare: H. B. Tree... 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


*Admiral Baillie: F. P. Badhan...... Scottish R. 
Benjamin F. Isherwood: R. H. Thurston. Cassier. 
Celia Thaxter: B. L. Putnam........ S. Culture. 
David Friedrich Strauss: Kriiger..Am. J. of Theo. 
Edward Rowland Sill: E. Parsons...... S. Culture. 
Emancipation of a Race: J. D. Miller. .National. 
Fridjof Nansen and Ole Bull: Hendell. .S. Culture. 


*Gabricile. d AMNUNZIO. .......6060cccccesvesse Quart. R. 
Fk. UE, Eo iccesnswcessnmmoweon Blackwood. 
Letters of Literary People: Baldwin.....S. Culture. 
EE INE 6.5 ncsccdcaenewosoe sess ens Quart. R. 
Mark Twain on Lecture Platform: Clemens. Ainslee. 
ee eer ree Am. R. of R. 


One Man Who Can Save China: W. Curtis. .Home. 
*Peter Ilyitch Tshaikorski: Keeton.Contemp. R. 


Philip Freneau: F. L. Paitve.... ....ccccvsees Chaut. 


*Ruskin, Man and Prophet: R. Bond..Contemp. R. 
*Sir Walter Scott: W. Stephen........ Scottish R. 
Some Radicals as Statesmen: F. Bancroft..Atlan. 


Stephen Crane: H. G. Wells............ No. Am. R. 


Talk With President Kriiger: A. Sangree. .Ainslee. 
B.. Fy Fs 6 ats cers Book B. 


Tennysons, The: 
Theodore Roosevelt: J. A. Riis...... Am. R. of R. 


Educational Topics. 


*Athletic Master in Schools: Spencer. .Contemp. R. 


*British-School at Rome, A............ Quart. R. 
Child Study and Education: G. S. Hall...... Forum. 
Churches and Student Aid: E. M. Camp....Chaut. 
Education and Race Question........ No. ‘Am. R. 


Higher Education for Colored Youth..Pop. Sci. M. 


New Psychology and Children....Int. J. of Ethics. 
Political Education: A. T. Hadley Shernere Atlan. 


*Magazines starred are July numbers of English 
periodicals. 


.Nine. Cent. 


Cs 


Present Status of University Degrees...... Chaut. 
“Quincy Method,” The: Parker..Am. J. of Soc. 
Rise of Christian Schools: Graham.Cath. Quart. R. 
*Science in High Schools: Simmons....Westm. R. 
Textile Education: J. A. Stewart.......... Chaut. 
Western Reserve University: Marvin..S. Culture. 
Essays and Miscellanies 
Advertising Run Mad: J. DeW. Warner.Mun. Aff. 
*Conditions of Great Poetry...........- Quart. R. 
Defense Of PingiarisMi«......00000000c0000s Ainslee. 
Embellishment of a Town: Hadden..Am. R. of R. 
Evolution of the Top Hat: C. Johnston. .Cosmop. 


*Gilbert White: A. Newton............ Macmillan. 
Health and Ill-Health in India........ Chambers’s. 
*Hosts and Hostesses: T. H. S. Escott. . Fortnight. 
*Indentification Office: F. Galton...... Nine. Cent. 
Tigpamese LACTATE... o002csscccesecees Quart. R. 
*Kelmscott Press, The..............0.- Scottish R. 
*Loyalty and War: A. E. Maddock....Westm. R. 
Maine in Literature: W. I. Cole........ New Eng. 
PERS? Sc FIIs cx cc cscavvnctenves House B. 
Modern School of Canadian Writers...... Bookm. 


Old New England Furniture: A. French. House B. 
*On Climax in Tragedy: L. Campbell. . Fortnight. 


Ce I on cka keesaseinnsssosanses eee Atlan. 
*Poets as Legislators: A. D. Vandam.. Fortnight. 
Price of Order: T. Williams.............. Atlan. 


*Reformed College of Arms: A. Hulton. .Contemp. 
Some British War Medals: T. Hopkins... .Cassell. 


Some Literary Cats: H. M. Winslow...... St. Nich. 
*Some Recent Novels of Manners....Edinburgh. 
Summer Foliage: O. C. Simonds......... House B. 
Thatched Roofs: C. Brandon............. House B. 
Vale Press: W. I. Way.........-.s+00 In. Printer. 
What is a Siniionnt’ Se. Cosmop. 
CURE EARS 6550cccscetuseescas Scottish 
Historical, National and Political. 
America’s Share: D. C. Boulger...... No. Am. R. 


British Columbia Politics: T. L. Grahame. ..Canad. 
Britons and Blacks in South Africa..... Anglo-Am. 
Canada and Imperialism: J. Charlton....... Forum. 
Causes of Anti-Foreign Feeling...... No. Am. R. 
Chinese Revolution, The: S. Bonsal..Am. R. of R. 
Christendom’s Unity and Peril: Halstead. Gunton. 
Colonies and the Mother Country..... Pop .Sci. M. 
*Crisis in China, The: A. Sowerly..... Contemp. R. 
*Crisis in the Far East: Diplomaticus... Fortnight. 


Degradation of Kwang: C. Dawe...... Chambers’s. 
Democracy and Peace: S. M. Macrane..Yale R. 
*Domestic Parties and Empire.......... Quart. R. 
*Dr. Theal on South African History..Quart. R. 
Duty of America: J. Barrett.......... No. Am. R. 
Election by Direct Vote: Handiboe..No. Am. R. 
*England and Italy: B. King.......... Macmillan. 


English and American Elections: S. Brooks. Harp. 


*Finland and Russia: A. Birrell......Contemp. R. 
*France, Russia and Peace: K. Blind....Fortnight. 
*Future of South Africa................ Scottish R. 
History of the Boer War: N. Patterson. ...Canad. 
*Hudson Bay Company... ......cccsses Edinburgh. 
Imperialism America’s Policy........ No. Am. R. 
Indian Famine Problem: Grant........ Smee Oy 
Japanese View of the Situation........ . Am. R. 
Kansas City Convention: W. Wellman. ps R. of R. 
*Knights Templars, ...........eeeeeeees Edinburgh. 
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TL ess0Ns CL (NE Wal... .66scsicccesoes Nine. Cent. 
*March to Pretoria, The... .....scsces- Fortnight. 
Modern Japan: D. Glass.............. Anglo-Am. 
Modern Political Germany....... International M. 
*Morocco Scare: W. B. Harris...... Blackwood. 
Negro Problem in the South.............. Forum. 
Our Rights in China: C. F. Brown.......... Atlan. 


*Our Vacillation in China: H. Norman. Nine. Cent. 
*Overworked Minister, An: B. Willson. Fortnight. 

x vaieniievndaees Fortnight. 
*Prerogative of Dissolution: Robertson. Nine. Cent. 
Hilder. Forum. 


*Policy of Peace: E. Dice 


Present and Future of Philippines: 


Present Status of Afghanistan: S. Khan. .Forum. 
*Problem in South Africa: Bellot........ Westm. R. 
Republican National Convention: Munsey.Munsey. 
*Rome and Byzantium.................-. Quart. R. 


*Scramble in China, The: D. Boulger.Contemp. R. 
Isherwood. Cassier. 
H. Whitehouse. .Forum. 


*Sloop of War “Wampanoag”: 


Some Italian Problems: 


Suffering in India, The: C. Macklem....... Canad. 
Texas Past-and Present: R. T. Hill........ Forum. 
*Third Chapter of the War............ Scottish R. 


Tuskegee Negro Conference: 


United States of Great Britain: Walker..Cosmop. 
*Wanted a Leader: J. G. Rogers...... Nine. Cent. 
PWV AE i SOU AITICR g.o..6is.iccccess ces seins Quart. R 
TR TORUREE, TGS 6cickicvdcececcescwessne Home. 


Religious and Philosophic. 


Catholics and Their Converts: J. T. Smith. Donahoe. 
.Harp, 


Century of Church Methods: J. H. Ecob... 


Did Judas Commit Suicide: Harris.Am. J. of Theo. 
Discipline in Early Church........ Cath. Quart. R. 
Eastern Physics: T. E. Willson.............. Mind. 
MEINICS OF CLEMAION «6..0.0.00000000006 0000 Quart. R. 
Missionary Work in China: J. Fryer...... Ainslee. 


*Mr. Wilfred Ward’s Apologetics: Dell. Nine. Cent. 
New Thought of Immortality: R. Newton..Mind. 
Physical Science and Spiritual Growth...... Mind. 
B. Brown... Ideal R. 
-Int. J. of Ethics. 
Ritual in Reign of Maximin........ Cath. Quart. R. 
Sacrifice of Masses: J. F. Besant..Cath. Quart. R. 


Source of Moral Obligation...... Int. J. of Ethics. 
Int. J. of Ethics. 


Plea for the Word God, A: 
Relation of Ethics to Religion... 


Treatment of Subject Races: 
Scientific and Industrial. 
Agriculture in United States: G. W. Hill. 


British Milling Machines: A. Herbert.. 


*Future of London Railways: 


Gas Commission of Massachusetts...Q. 
Heavy Motor Vehicles: 
Highest Railway in Europe: Atteridge.. 
Hot Water Heating: A. D. 

International Wheat Corner: 
Judgments of Magnitude: 


Jungfrau Railway, The: J. P. Hobson...... Chaut. 
Legislation Against Medical Discovery.Pop. Sci. M. 
Local Transportation at Paris: Suplee. Engineering. 
Manufacture of Light: J. Henderson...... 
Modern Surgery: 


M. Trasher..Chaut. 


.Int. Mag. 


American Census Taking............ Q. J. of Econ. 
Blind Fishes: C. H. Eigenmann...... Pop. Sci. M. 
. .Cassier. 
Building a Battleship: D. A. Willey........ Home. 
Chapters on the Stars: S. Newcomb..Pop. Sci. M. 
Competition Actual and Theoretical.Q. J. of Econ. 
Conjuring Deceptions: N. Triplett.Am. J. of Psych. 
Electric Cranes in German Harbors....... Cassier. 
Elements of Conscious Complexes...... Psych. R. 
Evolution of the Automobile: Baxter..Pop. Sci. M. 
Millin.Contemp. R. 
Future of Power Development: Ennis. Engineering. 
J. of Econ. 
F. Maynard. Engineering. 
. Cassell. 
PGAMS... 5.2 00:50 Cassier. 

Whelpley. .McClure. 
Woodworth. .Psych. R. 


Cassier. 
| ae re Leisure H. 


MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR AUGUST, 1900 


Norwegian Polar Expedition.......... Pop. Sci. M. 
Orange Culture in South California. .Chambers’s. 
Our Nation and the World’s Trade........ Chaut. 
Photography of Sound Waves: Wood..Pop. Sci. M. 
Pity: Saunders & Flall........00000 Am. J. of Psych. 
Practical Procedure in Inference. .Philosophical R. 
Psychology of Red: H. Ellis.......... Pop. Sci. M. 


Railways and Agriculture: H. Newcomb..Yale R. 
Recent Advance in Psychology...International M. 
Rhythms and Geologic Time: Gilbert..Pop. Sci. M. 
Running a Train: H. E. Hamblen.......... Munsey. 
Ship Building Yard of U. S.: Fawcett. Engineering. 
*Sixpenny Telegrams: J. H. Heaton...Nine. Cent. 
Sound Shipping Protection: W. W. Bates. Gunton. 
Submarine Signaling and Maritime Safety. .Atlan. 
Time and Space in Vision: J. Cattell..... Psych. R. 
Theory of Laughter, A: J. Sully. Philosophical R. 
Trial Trip of the Kentucky: C. McGovern. Home. 
What Constitutes a Thing: Stanley. Philosophical R. 
Wonderful Eclipse of 1900: W. Fawcett..... Home 
Word on Boiler Making: H. R. Barnhurst. Cassier. 


Zoliner Diagram: A. K. Pierce.......... Psych. R 
Sociologic. 

Church and Municipal Politics: T. Slicer.Mun. Aff. 

*Hooliganism and Juvenile Crime...... Nine. Cent. 

LAWOF VS. LAORGIOPGISI. ....<56.0 55 008600000 Westm. 

*Labor and Politics in England: Hardee. .Forum. 

Liberty and Government........... Int. J. of Ethics. 


Municipal Employment: J. R. Commons. Mun. Aff. 
*Municipal Trading: Avebury......... Contemp. R. 
One Aspect of Vice: E. C. Moore.Am. J. of Soc. 
Political Consequences of City Growth....Yale R. 
Public Outdoor Relief: C. Ellwood.Am. J. of Soc. 
*Reform in Public Houses: P. L. Gell..Nine. Cent. 
Saloon in Politics: Hall and Crosby.....Mun. Aff. 
Settlements and City Politics: R. Woods. Mun. Aff. 
Social Settlements in New York: C. Todd.Gunton. 
*Town Children in the Country: Barnett. Nine. Cent. 
*Women and War: Nora Twycross....Westm. R. 
*Workmen’s Compensation Act: Parry. Fortnight. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Auld St. Andrews: D. D. Fletcher........ National 
Beauties of Central New York........Anglo-Am. 


*Bordighera; Past and Present........ Westm. R. 
By Rail to Pekin: M. H. Krout............ Chaut. 
Connecticut River Ferry: M. B. Trashor. New Eng. 
Cycle Touring Adventures............ Chambers’s. 


Here and There in Ireland: B. Oulton. .Donahoe. 
High Crosses of Ireland: G. H. Orpen..Leisure H. 
*In the By-Ways of Rural Ireland....Nine. Cent. 
*In the Haunted Crimea: M. M. Norman.Contemp. 
In the New York Ghetto: K. Hoffman. .Munsey. 
Italian Feudal Castle: E. Metcalf........ House B. 
Massachusetts Country Towns.......... New Eng. 
Night Hymns on Lake Nepigon: D. C. Scott. Atlan. 
Old Farm Revisited, The: Gleason....New Eng. 
Old Home Week: W. H. Burnham......New Eng. 
Old Wholesale Peddler, The: A. N. Hall. New Eng. 
"On ise Greet. B. £B.... 600000 004p0 Macmillan. 
*On the Beira Railway: L. O. Cooper. . Fortnight. 
*Paris Exhibition, The: H. H. Stratham. Fortnight. 


Paris Exposition, The: W. T. Stead......Cosmop. 
EE EE NS dons ard ores. o os ew 93 on aes Edinburgh. 
Porto Rico: A. W. BUel........006c00s08% Engineering. 
Porto Rico and Its Future: R. Stone...... Munsey. 
*Primitive Socialists: E. A. Irving....Blackwood. 
*Progress im Ureland............00+0s000s0s Edinburgh. 
Ne OO OO TR osc cicinwmrervciapesieedd Chambers’s. 


Summer Cruise in the Arctic: W. Packard. National. 
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Book List: What to Read—Where to Find It 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Charles Henry Pearson: Memorials: 


Ed. by 


W. Stebbing: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co.$4 00 


Duer: H. Knackfuss: Tr. by Campbeli Dodg- 
son: N. Y., Lemcke & Buechner............ 
Joel Dorman Steele: Teacher and Author: 
Mrs. G. Archibald: N. Y.,A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Joseph Glanvill: Ferris Greenslet: N. Y., The 
RIN Sis i incieus uns. caees eee uas ters 
Matthew Lyon: J. Fairfax McLaughlin: N. Y., 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co......... 
Personal Recollections: H. Sutherland Ed- 
wosde: TI. ¥.. Caseell © GGicsiocsaviecenses 
Recent Past, The: From a Southern Stand- 
point: R. H. Wilmer: N. Y., T. Whittaker... 
Recollections of a Lifetime: Gen. Roeliff Brin- 
kerhoff: Cinn., The Robert Clarke Co...... 
Robert Browning: Arthur Waugh: Bost., 
ee a ee 
Spencer and Spencerism: Hector Macpherson: 
N.. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. ........00500 
Thomas Book, The: Lawrence B. Thomas: N. 
pe a ee ee eee 
Thomas Guthrie: Oliphant Smeaton (Famous 
Scots Series): N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Educational Topics. 


Art History in the High School: George Per- 
rot: Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen. 

Der Meister Von. Palmyra: Theodore 
Henckels: N. Y., American Book Co...... 

Ein Kampf um Rom: Ed. by Carla Wencke- 
bach: Bost., D. C. Heath & Co............ 

Er Ist Nicht Eifersuchtig: Ed. by Benjamin 
W. Wells: Bost., D. C. Heath & Co........ 

Frau Sorge: Hermann Sudermann: Ed. by 
Gustav Gruener: N. Y., Henry Holt & Co.. 

French Conjugation: Stanislas Le Roy: N. Y., 
W 


Grammar School Arithmetic: A. R. Horn- 
brook: N. Y., American Book Co.......... 
History of Education: Thomas Davidson: N. 
T., Chas; SeriWmee' Ss BORE. ooo cccecvcsees 


Historical Development of School Readers: 
R. R. Reeder: N. Y., The Macmillan Co.. 
Imitation in Education: Jasper Newton Deahl: 
| i ee eee 
Le Vere D’Eau: Eugene Scribe: Ed. by 
Charles A. Eggert: Bost., D. C. Heath & Co. 
Nein: Roderick Benedir: Ed. by A. W. Span- 
horfd: Bost., D. C. Heath & Co.........+.. 
Point of Contact in Teaching: Patterson Du 
Bois: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co 
Sécond Book North America: R. S. Tarr and 
F. M. McMurray: N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 
Spanish Verb, The: a Peter R. Traub: 
N. Y.. American Book C 
True Citizen, The: W. F. Markwick and W. A. 
Smith: N. Y., American Book Co 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Arts of Life, The: R. R. Bowker: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .......0..05.05200%09: 
Bordeaux and Its Wines: Edouard Feret: N. 
DD. Ven Nostrand. Co. .....255+6.0< +055 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden: A New 


ee 


ee ey 


I 00 
I 50 
2 50 
I 50 
I 50 


2 00 


Edition, with Preface by the Author: N. Y., 
(eR rr ere Henne 
Chafing Dish Recipes: Mrs. Olive A. Cotton: 
ie ee 8 er ee 
Concerning Cats—My Own and Some Others: 
Helen M. Winslow: Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co. 
Flashes of Wit and Humor: Robert Waters: 
N. Y., Edgar S. Werner Pub. Co.......... 
Handbook m the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph: 
A. E. Loring: N. Y., D. Van Nostrand Co.. 
How to Make Money in the Printing Busi- 
ness: Paul Nathan: N. Y., The Lotus Press. 
Ills of Indigestion, The; Their Causes and 
Their Cures: Herman Partsch: Berkeley, 
Cal, CI Ss ook viens shes enendeees 
Manual of Personal Hygiene, A. Ed. by 
Walter L. Pyle: Phil., W. B. Saunders & Co. 
Prose of Edward Rowland Sill: Bost., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co 
Thinks I To Myself: Mrs. L. A. Patterson, 
EEN TE i660 csc scadndeneaebeercee 
Tully’s Offices: Turned out of Latin into Eng- 
lish by Roger L’Estrange: N. Y., The Mac- 
ENE Sieve sé du dchunsecexbcsngsenamedeecs 


ee | 


Fiction of the Month. 


Brown of Lost River: Mary E. Stickney: N. 
Nog BO: FUMIE EE Gi vc oo cos cescncscnvuse 
Comrades True: Annie Thomas: N. Y., F. M. 
EE FI ig dc bss dinscescacaneucsueube 
Confessions of An Undertaker: Frank D. 
Rogers: Chic., Trade Periodical Co........ 
Continental Cavalier, A: Kimball Scribner: N. 
Zig, SOO FE PRG occcs ons ssntsted ene 
Countess Helena: Gertrude Hague: N. Y., G. 
Fe ED re ee eee. 
Daughters of Pleasure: Comtesse de Bre- 
mont: Lond., Greening & Co 
Eben Holden: Irving Bachellor: 


es 


Bost., The 


LA PO COs oc ounce sseceaeeseeesanbe 
Fireside Battles: Annie G. Brown: Chic., 
CGE OBO von casekbiceossebanvasewuee 
Girl . the Halfway House, The: E. Hough: 
N. D. Appleton & SRC INR «6 


ones of Hetta, The: Effie A. Rowlands: Chic., 
* § & - eebtentenbeenioh on 5 
Hiwa: A Tale of ; jemeiane Hawaii: Edmund P. 
Dole: N. Y., Harper & Bros.............. 
Jay Hawkers, The: Adela E. Orpen: N. Y., D. 
wae tere he Rg TT ee 
Kings in Exile: Alphonse Daudet: Tr. by K. 
P. Wormeley: Bost., Little. Brown & Co.. 
Kite Trust, The: Lebbeus H. Rogers: N. Y. 
a a eee. 
Laughter of the Sphinx: Albert White Vorse: 
PO; SOOT TG os koi css cucaseavce 
Little Parish Church, The: Alphonse Daudet: 
Tr. by G. B. Ives: Bost.. Little, Brown & Co. 
Lone Pine: The Story of a Lost Line: R. B. 
Townshend: N. Y.. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.... 
Master of Life, A: Zola M. Boyle: N. Y., G. 
W. Dillingham & Co 
Numa Roumestan: Alphonse Daudet: Tr. by 
Charles De Kay: Bost., Little. Brown & Co. 
Ouirda: Countess Loveau de Chavanne: Phil., 
TDPRI TIPS 86's bo ses ueuublwed sepa 


50 


3 00 


3 00 
I 50 
I 25 


75 


50 


_ 


25 


I 25 


I 50 
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Perdida: Frederic W. Pangborn: 


WEI & CG... cc cccccccccccseccccscsesers 
Pine Knot; A Story of Kentucky Life: Will- 

iam E. Barton: N. Y., D. Appleton & ‘—s I 50 
Richard Newcomb: S. Elizabeth Sisson: N. Y 

EE ooo. o cn dccwiaimonaesemetenene 
Royal Enchantress, A: Leo Charles Dessar: 

N. Y., Continental Pub. Co................ I 50 
Some Short Stories: By Seumas MacManus 

and Others: N. Y., Impressionist Pub. Co. 25 
Social Sinners: Emile A. Palier: N. Y., The 

Ee eee rere errr 
Sunbeam in the Night: Carolus Balder: N. Y., 

8 Se eer aoe I 50 
Thy Brother Leonidas: Sarah W. Pratt: Chic., 

ee ee ee 
Tom Jones, a Foundling: Henry Fielding: N. 

V.,, PHO PIGERNOR GO,, F Vow cc ccicc sive sccicine 3 00 
Unsocial Socialist, An: G. Bernard Shaw: N. 

I Sc gous Ss orate temo esknesnss $:0b9 0:04 I 25 
Weighed in the Balance: Christian Reid: Bost., 

Beariser, Catlanan & Co... 22.500 cc cccccsese I 50 
West End: Percy White: N. Y., Harper & Bros. 1 50 
Widow Ma2googin: John J. Jennings: M. te 

Re, WE~ DMB NOD COs .o.o0:0.0.s:0:0:00009 9000000. I 25 
Will B. More Letters: Honor L. Wilhelm: 

eee I 50 
Wings of Silence, The: George Cossins: Phil., 

NE MN fia carkcoreceisib tine sinrsiorai Rawawneaye- I 25 
What a Woman Did: Ch. Gatchell: Chic., Era 

EN dei dtd psowwnssn eaeiweepeseyinws I 50 

Historical, National and Political. 

Brief History of Eastern Asia, A: I. C. 

Hannah: Lond., T. Fisher Unwin.......... 2 00 
Campaign of 1815, The: William O’C. Morris: 

fe a: a |S eee re 5 00 
China, the Long-Lived Empire: Eliza R. Scid- 

more: N. Y., The Century Co.............. 2 50 
Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay: W. R. Bliss: 

New Ed.: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co... 1 50 
Greater Canada: E. B. Osborn: N. Y., A. 

ey errr I 25 
Historical Jurisprudence: Guy Carleton Lee: 

W. Y., The Macmillan Co.........0ss..c00 3 00 
In South Africa With Buller: George C. Mus- 

grave: Bost., Little, Brown & Co.......... 2 00 
Overland to China: Archibald R. Colquhoun: 

1 ae ae. ee 3 00 
Mind of the Nation, The: Marcus R. P. Dor- 

mian: Lond., Kegan Patil. .......000sseee0% 4 50 
Rise and Fall of Krugerism, The: John Scoble 

and Abercrombie: N. Y., F. A. 

LNs 95 asthe. etersiies: Ste secaw maine ernonore tose aces 3 00 
Side Lights on American History: Henry W. 

Elson: N. Y., The Macmillan Co............ 75 
Side Lights on English History: Ernest F. 

Henderson: N. Y., Henry Holt & Co....... 5 00 
South Africa, Past and Present: Violet R. 

Markham: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 3 50 
Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 

War: G. F. R. Henderson: N. Y., Long- 

ae 4 | ee 4 00 
That Kentucky Campaign: R. E. Hughes: 

Cincinnati, The Robert Clarke Co.......... I 75 
Writings of James Monroe: Ed. by S. H. 

Hamilton: v. 3, 1796-1802: N. V.,.G. P. Put- 

EE OE IEC roe ee rr ree 5 00 
World Politics at the End of the roth Cen- 

tury: Paul S. Reinsch: N. Y., The Macmil- 

NN 155 aoticli gist ciciaipnsiohesd Giia@ssiove 6rei'g eae aresacqosenle'e I 25 


BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Juvenile. 
Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands: Mary H. 
Krout: N. Y., American Book Co.......... $o 
America’s Story for American Children: Mara 
L. Pratt; in 5 volumes; V. 1, The Beginner’s 
Book: Bost., co c. feath & CA.......... 
Early Childhood: Margaret McMillan: Syra- 
et i ee eS eee eer eer I 
Helena’s het my Frances Hodge White: 
Bost., ae OS So eee 
Mind a Hand: Manual Training: Charles H. 
Ham: N. Y., American Book Co............ I 
Second Froggy Fairy Book: Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle: Phil., Drexel Biddle........ I 
Story of Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. 
William Clark: For Young Readers: Nellie 
F. Kingsley: N. Y., Werner Book Co...... I 
Winning Out; A Book for Young People on 
Habit Forming: Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co.... 1 
With Lawton and Roberts: Eldridge S. 
Brooks: Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co........... 
Poetry of the Month. 
Book of Verses, A: Robert Loveman: N. Y., 
Dy Me SINS Fe ios cine'se rie wawannsanes~ I 
Echoes from Shadow-Land: panes Proctor: 
N. Y., The \lliance Pub. Co.. toeee 
Liberty Poems: Bost., James H. West...... 
Up in Maine: Holman F. Day: Bost., Small, 
o£ 8 Se er ene ee I 
Woods and Waters: Rufus Childress: Louis- 
ville, Ky., Charles T. Dearing.............. 
Religious and Philosophic. 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament, The: 
Ezra P. Gould: N. Y., The Macmillan Co... 1 
— Cae Man God, Our Redeemer: Rev. 
J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J.: St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder’ Sede FE eenaia glace ales ateiaeel ne ao ieee I 
Christus Anctor: William A. Chandler, D.D.: 
Nashville, Barbee & Smith................. I 
Honey From Many Hives: Rev. James 
Mudge, D.D.: N. Y., Eaton & Mains...... 
Outlines of Christian Dogma: Darwell Stone: 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co............ 2 
Work of the Holy Spirit, The: Abraham Kuy- 
per: Tr. by H. De Vries: N. Y., Funk & 
MUI, FE oa soe cies ove bia deed ana teee 3 
Sociologic Questions. 
America’s Working People: Charles B. Spahr: 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co............. I 
Burial of a Apprentice: Henry W. Cherouny: 
N he Cherouny Pub. Co. .... «0.0.00. 
Bm BSD sc of Wealth, The: John Bates 
Clark: N. Y., The Macmillan nee 3 
Economic Crises: Edward D. Jones (Citizen's 
Library): N. The Macmillan Co........ I 
Government or y kd Evolution: Edmond 
Kelly: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co I 
Outlines of Economics: Richard T. Ely: N. Y., 
TE SIND OI oo ohn loos eae o'onie-ad ewido I 
Paris: As Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers: Ed. by Ester Singleton: N.: Y., 
Dodd, Mead & Co... ......s0.ecesccseceee I 
Twenty Years in Europe: S. H. M. Byers: 
Chic., Rand, McNally & Co.’............... 
Trust Problem, The: Jeremiah W. Jenks: N. 
Y., McClure, Phillips & Co................ I 





50 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





635. Authorship of Poem: I enclose copy of a 
poem clipped from the Journal of Commerce, of 
Norfolk, Va., issue of December 16, 1899, entitled 
You Kissed Me, with Celia Gardner given as the 
author. The same poem with the same title is pub- 
lished in a book of poems entitled For Love’s Sweet 
Sake, by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, but the author 
is Josephine Hunt. Please let me know through 
Open Questions which is the right author. The 
poem seems to me worthy of a place in Treasure 
Trove: Old Favorites Recalled—J. Ray Collins, 
Norfolk, Va. 

[We shall be glad to make use of the poem 
this month in the department mentioned. The 
burden of proof would seem to lie against Celia 
Gardner’s claim to its authorship, as the poem is 
attributed to “Josie” Hunt in another collection of 
love poems besides the one to which you refer—in 
Poems of Love, a little book issued some years 
ago by E. P. Dutton & Co., West 23d street, New 
York City, in their Favorite Poems of the Best 
Authors series. We are also under the impres- 
sion that we have seen it elsewhere so accredited.] 


636. Kindly inform me through your columns 
where a review of W. W. Story’s life and works 
may be found, and kindly print an old poem. Com- 
mencing with these lines: 


“Sitting alone with my conscience.” 


—J. C. W., San Diego, Cal. 

[The Reminscences of William Wetmore Story, 
by Mary E. Phillips (Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago), should suit your purpose. The price of 
the book is $1.50, and it comprehends anecdote 
and incident with an account of the distinguished 
sculptor’s principal works in literature as well 
as in art. The quotatio: you give we do not 
recognize. ] 








637. De Massa of de Sheep-fol’: I herewith en- 
close a poem which has long been a favorite 
of mine, but who its author is I have never 
been able to find out. Possibly some of your 
readers may be able to tell me. I have seen 
it copied in newspapers at various intervals, but 
never over any signature. I wish it might be pos- 
sible to print it in the Current Literature, where so 
many old favorities are recopied and -so preserved 
in a convenient form.—Amy Elise Hussey, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

[This poem, which is from the pen of Sally 


Pratt McClean Greene, author of Cape Cod Folks 
and other popular tales, has already appeared in 
our Treasure Trove department. See Current 
Literature for February, 1898; page 177.] 





638. About thirty years ago a poem with the 
following iines was published; will you be kind 
enough to reprint it or tell where it can be had? 
Oh, Mary, dear Mary, I pray thee say 


Do the roses bloom where thy steps now stray? 
Do they list at eve with their perfume sweet? 


I think there were five verses of eight lines each.— 
Mrs. C. B. Yoder, Wooster, O. 





639. Who said it, or where does it come from— 
“Did I once see Shelley plain, etc.”? Is it some- 
thing new or a revival, I see it quoted so often 
recently?—W., Columbus, Ohio. 


[This quotation, which you have not given 
quite correctly, is the first line of Browning’s 
Memorabilia, the poem which follows: 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 


But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 

And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


I crossed a moor with a name of its own, 
And a use in the world no doubt, 

Yet a hand’s-breath of it shines alone 
’Mid the blank miles round about— 


For there I picked up on the heather, 
And there I put inside my breast 

A molted feather, an eagle feather— 
Well, I forget the rest.] 





640. The Last Blow: I have been searching for a 
poem, and take the liberty of asking you to render 
me whatever assistance you can. The poem was 
published in one of the issues of either the Atlantic 
Monthly or Demorest’s Magazine within the last 
fifteen years, and is called The Last Blow. The 
author, if I am not mistaken, is Michael Lynch. 
I have been to the Astor library and could find no 
trace of it in the directories. I also went to see 
the Judge people into whose hands the interests of 
the Demorest Magazine have gone, but my efforts 
there proved fruitless. Anything that you could 
possibly do for me in this matter would be highly 
appreciated.—Michael Ettlinger, New York City. 


[We regret that we also have been unable to 
find the poem. Perhaps the insertion of this 
query may aid you in the search.] 
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641. Just Thou and I: Will you please furnish me 
copy of a poem by Joaquin Miller, entitled Just 
Thou and I? I think the opening line is: 


“Just thou and I for sunny seas.” 
It was published about seven years ago, but has 
slipped away from me.—E. W. Dutcher, Stillwater, 
Minn. 

[We do not find this poem in the Whittaker and 
Ray Edition of Miller’s complete poetical works. 
Is not our correspondent in error as to its author- 
ship ?] 





642. Can you tell me the author of the poem 
quoted in The Garden of Eden, beginning: 


“Two shall be born a whole wide world apart, 

And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other’s being—and no need— 

And these o’er unknown seas, to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death, 

And all unconsciously shape every act, 

And bend each wandering step to this one end— 
That one day out of darkness they shall meet 

And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes.” 


And this, which appeared in some of the leading 
periodicals four or five summers ago: 


“This is human happiness! { 

Its secret and its evidence are writ 

In the broad book of Nature! ’Tis to have 

Attentive and believing faculties— 

To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Of beautiful and well-created things; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds 

Living their life of music, to be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm.” 
—G. B. F., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


[Susan Marr Spaulding is the author of the 
poem, Fate, to which you first refer; the other 
quotation we do not recognize. ] 





643. Can you inform me as to where I may 
procure a copy of the poem, A Little Yaller Dog’s 
Love for a Nigger, as recited by Mr. Carroll 
Johnson, the negro minstrel?—John J. Dwyer, 
Sacramento, Cal. 





644. Will T. Hale’s Poems: Can you give me in- 
formation concerning the poetry of Will T. Hale? 
Is it published in book form? Who are his pub- 
lishers?—Jean Tilghman Canby, Wilmington, Del. 


[We do not recall the name of the publisher 
of Mr. Hale’s first volume of verse, ’Mid Coun- 
try Ways; but a second volume entitled Showers 
and Sunshine, was brought out by the Gayoso 
Bookstore, and a third, An Autumn Lane, by The 
Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn.] 





645. Can any of your correspondents give me 
information in regard to a poem published many 
years since in the Providence Journal. I should 
like if possible the full copy, with title, of verses 
of which I have only these fragments. I believe an 


interesting history is associated with the poem: 
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An hour before she spoke of things 
That memory to the dying brings, 
And kissed me all the while. 

* % * 1% * * * 
Then after some sweet parting words 

She seemed among her flowers and birds 
Until she fell asleep. 


—Alice D. Jenkyns, Frederick City, Md. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


564. Gray: I enclose a copy of,an anonymous 
poem inquired for by Sister Seraphia in your issue 
of a month or two ago. I have been delayed in 
obtaining the copy, and have lost the address, so 
send it to you to be forwarded.—W. T. Carmouche, 
Plain Dealing, La. 

[The poem has been sent to Sister Seraphia. 
Thanks to the correspondent. The query which 
accompanied the poem will be inserted next 
month. ] 

609. Sims’ Poem: Anent querist 609, referring to 
a poem by Geo. R. Sims, I would state that the 
name of the poem is A Tale of Sweethearts. It is 
to be found in a book entitled Pieces for Prize 
Speaking Contests, compiled by A. H. Craig and 
Binney Gunnison. The publishers are Hinds & 
Noble, Cooper Institute, New York City.—H. 
Wehle, New York City. 

[Many thanks to this correspondent for her 
copy of the poem, which has been forwarded to 
the lady who made the inquiry. Thanks also to 
Mr. F. M. Lupton, the publisher, who sends a 
copy, saying that it was given him as a newspaper 
clipping, from which he reprinted it in his Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal of December, 1894.] 








612. The poem entitled He Never Smiled 
Again, was written by Mrs. Felicia Hemans, and 
may be found in any complete edition of her poems, 
as well as in many school readers and collections of 
verse for recitation—R. L. C. White, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

[E. G. Thomas, New Haven, Conn., also an- 
swers this query, enclosing a copy of the poem, 
which we hold, subject to the pleasure of the 
questioner. Thanks to both correspondents. ] 





625. The quotation commencing, “When my final 
farewell to the world I have said,” is from the 
hymn Waiting and Watching for Me. Words by 
Marianne Farmingham Hearn (1862); music by P. 
P. Bliss. The hymn is No. 210 Gospel Hymns con- 
solidated.—H. Z. Morgan, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


[Thank you—and for the other answer, which 
is, however, a little late, as a reply to that query 
was printed in Open Questions, Answers from 
Correspondents, in the December, 1898, issue of 
Current Literature. Letters answering query 625 
are received also from Ida A. Johnson, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y.; Palmer Dunton, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Fred Sheldon, Etna, Cal., and E. A. Burrett, 
Uniondale, Pa. Thanks to all these.]’ 


















































ALFRED AUSTIN 


(See English Poets of To-Day, page 395) 
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